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PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 



CHAPTER U 



Just su days after the events we have related at the 
dose of cur irst volume, Gaerin, the good minister 
whom we have so gflen had occasion to notice, was 
walking up and down nnder a range of old beech-trees, 
which, fopung the last limit of the forest of Compi^gne, 
approached close to the castl^ and waved .their wide 
branches even over part of the royal garden. 

Guerin, however, was not withlh the boundary of 
the garden; fromvhich the spot he had chosen for his 
walk was separated by a palisadd and ditch, covered to- 
wards the castle by a high hedge of shrubs. There was 
indeed an outlet towards the forest by means of a small 
postern-door, and a slight moveable bridge of wood, 
but the key of that gate remained alone with the king ; 
so that the minister, to reach the part of the wood in 
which he walked, must have made a considerable cir- 
cuit round. the castle, and through part of the town 
itself. His object, probably, in choosing that particu- 
lar spot, was to enjoy some mdtnents of undisturbed 
thought, without shuttmg himself up in the close cham- 
bers of a gothic ch&teau. Indeed, the subjects which 
he revolved in his heart were of that nature which one 
loves to deal with in the opep air, where we have free 
space to occupy the matter, while the mind is differ- 
ently engaged— strong contending doubts, hesitations 
between right and wrong, the struggles of a naturally 
gentle and feeling heart against the dictates of political 
necessity. — Such were the guests of his bosons The 
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topic, which thus painfully busied the ministei^s thoughts^ 
was the communication made to him by the sood but 
weak Bishop of Paris, as a consequence of nis con- 
versation with Bernard, the hermit of St Mand6. 

To tear the hearts of the king and queen asunder,-^ 
to cast between them so sad an apple of discord as 
jealousy, especially when he felt convmced that Agnes^s 
love to her husbuid was as firm as adamant, was a 
stroke of policy for which the mind of Guerin was hardly 
framed; and yet the misery that the interdict had 
already brought, the thousand, thousand-fold that it was 
yet to bring, could only be done away and averted by 
such a step. Philip remained firm to resist to the last ; 
Agnes was equally so to abide by his will, without 
making any attempt to quit him. In a hundred parts 
of the kingdom the people were actually in revolt The 
barons were leaguing together to compel the king to 
submissiofi, or to dethrone him; and ruin, wretched- 
ness, and destruction seemed threatening France on 
every side. The plan proposed by the canon of St. 
Berthe*s might turn away ihf$ storm, and yet Guerin 
would rather have had his hand struck off than put it 
in execution. 

Such were the thoughtst and such the contending ( 
feelings that warred against each other in his breast, s 
while he paced slowly up and down before the pali- i 
sadeof the garden; and yet nothing showed itself upon . 
his countenance but deep, calm thought. He was not .'j 
one of those men whose features, or whose movements 
betray the workings of the mind. There were no wild 
starts, no broken expressions, no muttered sentences : 
his corporeal feelings were not sufficiently excitable 
for such gesticulations : and the stem retired habits of 
hb life had given a degree of rigidity to his features, 
which without effort rendered them on all ordinary 
events as immoveable as those of a statue. 

On the present occasion, he was followed by a ptgc 

bearing his sword ; for, as we have before said, during 

many years after he had been elected to the bishoprio 

*of Seidis, he retained the habit of a knight hospitaller i 
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but the bof, though accustomed to mark his lord^s 
countenance, beheld nothing there but the usual steady 
gravity of profound thought. 

As he passed backwards and forwards, the voices of 
two persons conversing in the garden hard by struck 
his ear. At first, the speakers were far off, and their 
tones indistinct ; but gradually they came so neiU", that 
their words even would have been perfectly audible, 
had Guerin been one to play the eavesdropper ; and 
then again they passed on, the sounds dying away as 
they pursued their walk round the garden. 

** The queen's voice," said Guerin to himself; *• and, 
if I mistake not, that of the Count DAuvergne. He 
arrived at Compi^gne last night, by Philip's own invita« 
tion, who expected to have returned from Goumay long 
since. Pray God, he fail not there ! for one rebuff in 
war, and all his barons would be upon him at once. I 
wish I had gone myself; for he is sometimes rash. If 
he were to return now, and find this Auvergne with the 
queen, his jealousy might perchance spring from his 
own head. But there is no hope of that : as he came 
not last night, he will not arrive till evening.^ 

Such was the course of Guerin's thoughts, when a 
page, dressed in a bright green tunic of silk, approached, 
and addressing himself to the follower of the minister| 
asked his way to the garden of the chftteau. 

*• Why, you must go a mile and more round by 
the town, and in at the great gates of ^e casde," re* 
plied Guerin's page. — ^^What do you seek in the 
garden T 

** I seek the Count dAuvergne," veplied the youth, 
^^ on business of life and death ; and they told me that 
he was in the garden behind the chftteau, close by the 
forest — ^My curse upon all misleaders !" and he turned 
to retread his steps through the town. 

Guerin had not heeded this brief conversation, but 
^ad rather quickened his pace, to avoid hearing what 
^as said by the i^ueen and the Count dAuvergne, who^* 
at the moment were passing, as we have said, on the* 
other side of the pali9ade« aiid spo)Le loud, in the iuQr 
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confidence that no human ears were near. A Uw' 
words, however, forced themselves upon his hearing. 

^ And snch was my father's command and message,** 
said Agnes in a sorrowful tone. 

^ Such, indeed, it was, lady,** replied the Count d'Au- 
vergne ; ^ and he bade me intreat and conjure you, by 
all Uiat is dear and sacred between parent and child — ** 

Guerin, as we have said, quickened his pace ; and 
what the unhappy Count d'Auvergne added was lost, at 
least to him. Sufficient time had just elapsed, to allow 
the speakers in the garden to turn away from that spot 
and take the sweep towards the castle, when the sound 
of horse was heard approaching. Guerin advanced' ta 
the end of one of the alleys, and to his surprise beheld 
the king, followed by about a dozen men-at-arms, coming 
towards the castle in all haste. 

Before he reached the spot where Guerin stood, Philip 
dismounted, and gave his bridle to one of the squires. 
** I will through the garden,'' said he : — ** go you round 
to the gates as quietly as possible — ^I would not have 
the poor burgesses know that I am returned, or I shall 
have petitions and lamentations about this accursed in« 
terdict — petitkms that I cannot grant — lamentations that 
I would not hear." 

The squire took the bridle, and, in obedience to the 
king's commands, turned another way with the rest of 
the party ; while JPhilip advanced slowly, with his brow 
knit, and his eyes fixed on the ground. He did not 
pbserve his minister; and, as he came onward, it was 
easy to read deep, powerful, painful thought in every 
line of his countenance. Twice he stopped, as he ad- 
vanced, with his look still bent on the earth, and 
remained gazing thereon, without word or moUon, for 
several minutes. It would have seemed that he paused 
to remark some moss and wild flowers, gathered to* 
gether at his feet, had not his frowning forehead, and 
stern fixed eye, as well as the mournful shake of the 
head with which his pause still ended, told that sadder 
and more bitter contemplations were busy in lus mind.. 

The last time he stopped was within ten paces of 
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and 3ret he did not see him, ao deqdy occupied 
were all his thoughts. At length, undasjung his anns, 
which had been folded orer his lureast, he clenched his 
hands tight, exclaiming, " Happy, happy Saladin 1 Thou 
hast no meddling priest to disuvb thy domestic jojrs ! — 
By Heaven! I will embrace thy creed and worship 
Mahoond V^ 

As he spoke, he raised his eyes, and they instantly 
rested on the figure of his minister. ** Ha, Guerin !" 
cried the king, *^has the interdict driven thee forth from 
the city T 

^' Not so, sire,** replied the minister. '* I came forth 
to meditate here in sUence, over what might be done to 
raise iL — Gret thee gone, boy !** he continued, turning 
to his page. **Hie thee to the castle, and leave me 
with the king.*' 

** Oh ! Guerin !** said Philip, pursuing his own train 
of thought,^** oh ! Guerin! think of these base barons! 
these disloyal knights ! — ^Afler all their empty enthu 
siasm ! — afler all their vain boastings ! — after all their 
lying promises ! — falling oiT from me now, in my mo- 
ment of need ! like flies frightened from a dead carcass 
by the wings of a raven. — ^And the bishops too ! — ^the 
goodly, saintly, fickle, treacherous pack, frightened by 
Uie very hum of Rome's vulture wings ! — ^they leave me 
in the midst of the evil they have made ! But, by the 
Lord above! they shall suffer for their treason ! Bishops 
and barons ! they shaU feel this interdict as deeply as 
I do. Their treachery and cowardice shall ml mv 
treasury and swell my crown's domains ; and they shall 
find that Philip knows how to make their punishment 
increase his power. — Gk>urnay has fallen, Guerin," con- 
tinued the king, *< without the loss of a man. I cut the 
high sluices and overwhelmed them in the waterft of 
their own artificial lake. Walls, and turrets, and but- 
tresses gave way before the rushing inundation, like 
straws before the sickle. Half Normandy has yielded 
without resistance ; and I might have come back joyfUl, 
bet- that in every town as I passed, it was murmurs, 
^d petitions, and lamentations on the foul interdict!-^ 
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They brought out their dead,** proceeded Philip, msp- 
ing Guerin^s ana, — *' they brought out their dead, and 
had them at my feet ! They lined the striMyta with the 
dying, shrieking for the aid of religion. — Oh I Ouerin ! 
my friend I 'tis very horrible ! — ^veiy, very, very hor- 
rible !•• 

^ It is indeed, sire T said Guerin, solemnly, ^ most 
horrible ! and I am sorry to increase your afliiction by 
telling you, that, by every courier that arrives, the most 
alarming accounts are brought from the various prov- 
inces of your kingdom, speaking of nothing but open 
rebellion and revolt.'' 

^ Where T cried Philip Augustus, his eyes flashing 
fire. ^* Where ? Who dares revolt against the will 
of their liege sovereign!" 

** In fifty difierent paints of the kingdom the popu« 
lace are in arms, sire !" replied the minister. ^I will 
lay the details before you at your leisure. Many of 
the barons, too, remonstrate in no humble tone." 

^^We will march against them, Guerin, — ^we will 
march against them," replied the king, firmly, ^ and 
serfs and barons shall learn they have a lord." 

As he spoke, he advanced a few paces towards the 
garden, then paused, and drawing forth a scrap of 
parchment, he put it into Guerin's hand. *^I found 
that on my table at Goumay," said the king. ^ Tis 
strange ! Some enemy of the Count d'Auvergne haa 
done it !" 

Guerin looked at the paper, and beheld, written evi- 
dently in the hand of the Canon of St. Berthe's, which 
he well knew, ** Sir King, beware of the Count d*Au<« 
vergne !" Tlie minister, however, had no time to make 
any reply ; for the sound of the voices in the garden 
began again to approach, and Philip instantly recog- 
nlsed the tones of Agnes de Meranie. 

**'Ti8 the queen," said he, — ••'Tis Agnes !" and as 
he spoke that beloved name, all the cares and sorrows 
that in the world had gathered round his noble brow, 
like morning clouds about the high peak of some 
proud mountain, rolled away,, like £oae same clouda 
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before the risen sun, and his countenance beamed with 
more than usual happiness. 

Guerin had by no means determined how to act, 
though he decidedly leaned towards the scheme of the 
Canon of St. Berthe's ; but the radiant gladness of 
Philip's eye at the very name of Agnes de Meranie, 
strangely shook all the minister's conclusions, and he 
remained more than ever in doubt 

** Hark !" cried Philip, in some surprise, ^* There 
is the voice of a man! — ^To whom does she speak? 
Know you, Guerin?" 

" I believe — I believe, sire," replied the minister, 
really embarrassed, and undecided how to act— '^ I be< 
lieve it is the Count d'Auvergne." 

" You believe ! — ^you believe !" cried the king, the 
blood mounting into his face, till the veins of his tem- 
ples swelled out in wavy lines upon his clear skin.-^- 
*' The Count d'Auvergne ! You hesitate — ^you stam- 
mer, Sir Bishop! — you that never hesitated in yoiir 
days before. What means this? — By the God of 
Heaven ! I will know !*' — and drawing forth the key 
of the postern, he strode towards it. But at that mo- 
ment the sound of the voices came nearer and nearer. 
— ^It was irresistible. — ^The king paused. 

Agnes was speaking, and somewhat vehemently. 
" Once for all, beau Sire d'Auvergne," she said, " urge 
me no more ; for, notwithstanding all you say — ^not- 
withstanding all my own feelings in this respect, I must 
not — I cannot — I will not, quit my husband. That 
name alone, my husband, were enough to bind me to 
him by every duty ; and I will never quit him !" 

What were the feelings of Philip Augustus as he 
heard such words, combined with the hesitation of his 
minister, with the warning he had received, and with 
the confused memory of former suspicions! The 
thoughts that rushed through his brain had nearly 
driven him to madness. " She loves me riot !" he 
thought. " She loves me not — after all I have done, 
and sacrificed for her ! She is coldly virtuous — ^but 
she loves me not ; — she owns, her feelings take pait 
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with her seducer ! — but the will not leave me, for Aity *a 
•Bkel — ^Hell and fury! I, that have adored her! 
8be lores me not !— Oh Qod I she loves me not !-*But 
he,— ^e shall not escape me I No, — ^I will wring hia 
heart of its last drop or blood I I will trample it under 
my feet T 

His wild straining eye« — the almost bursting veins 
of his temples^ — ^the clenching of his hanck, — but 
more, the last words, which had found utterance aloud 
— showed evidently to Ouerin the over-wrought state 
of the king's mind ; and, casting himself between Philip 
and the postern as he rushed towards it, he firmly op 
posed the monarch's passage, kneeling at his feet, and 
clasping his knees in lus still vigorous arms. 

^ Some one is coming. Count d'Auvergne !** Agnes 
was beard to say, hastily. ** Begone ! leave me !— - 
Never let me hear of this again ! Begone, sir, I beff !** 

** Unclasp me,** cried the king, struggling to free 
himself from Ouerin*s hold. ^ Thou luiew^st it too, 
vile confidant! Base betrayer of your sovereign's 
honour 1 — Unclasp me, or by Heaven ! you die as you 
kneel ! — ^Away I I say T and, drawing his sword, he 
raised his arm over the Hospitaller's head. 

** Strike, sirel" cried Guerin, undauntedly, clasping 
the monarch's knees still more firmlv in his arms — 
^ strike your faithful servant ! His blood is yours^ 
take it ! You cannot wound his heart more deeply 
with your weapon, than you have done with your 
words, — Strike ! I am unarmed ; but here will I lie, 
between you and your mad passion, till you have time 
to think what it is to slav a guest, whom you yourself 
invited, in your own halls — ^before you know whether 
he be guilty or noL" 

^ Free me, Ouerin !" said Philip more calmly, but 
still with bitter sternness. ^ Free me, I say ! I am the 
king once more ! Nay, hold not by my haubert, man !" 

Guerin rose, saying, ** I beseech you, sire, consider !" 
But Philip put him aside with a strong arm ; and, pas»> 
ing over the bridge, entered the garden by the postern* 
gate. 
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Now, God forgive us all, if we hftve done amiBS in 
this matter ; and surely if I have inflicted pain, it haa 
not been without raflfering it too.** Such was the re- 
flection of the good Bishop of Senlis, when left by 
Philip : but although his heart was deeply wrung to see 
die agony of a man he loved, and to be thereof even a 
promoter, he was not one to waste his moments in 
fruitless regrets; and, passing through the postern, 
which the king had neglected to shut, he proceeded as 
fast as possible towards the castle, in order to govern 
the circumstances, and moderate Philip's wrath, as 
much as the power of man might do. 

In the mean while, Philip had entered the garden 
with his sword drawn, and passing through the formal 
rows of flowering shrubs, which was the taste of that 
day, he stood for an instant at the top of the large 
square of groimd which lay between him and the castle. 
Half the way down on the left side, his eye caught the 
form of Agnes de Meranie ; but she was alone, save 
inasmuch as two of her ladies, following at about a 
hundred yards' distance, could be said to keep her 
company. Without turning towards her, Philip passed 
through a long arcade of trellis-work which ran along 
the wall to the right, and, with a pace of light, mado^ 
his way to the castle. 

On the steps he paused, replaced ms sword in the 
sheath, and, passing through one of the lesser towers, 
in a minute after stood in the midst of the great hall. 
The men-at-arms started up from then: various occupa- 
tions and amusements, and stood marvelling at the im- 
announced coming of the king ; more than one of them 
taxing themselves internally with some undisclosed 
fault, and wondering if this unusual visitation portended 
a reproof 

'^ Has the Count d'Auvergne been seen T demanded 
Philip, in a tone which he meant to be calm, but which, 
though sufliciently rigid — ^if such a term may be applied 
to sound — still betrayed more agitation than he im- 
agined — ^** Has the Count d'Auvergne been seen V 

*^ He passed but this instant, sire," replied one of the 
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sergeants, '^ with a page habited in greeir^who has beea 
searching for him this hour.'' 

** Seek hhn 1" cried the king in a roice that needed 
no repetition ; and the men-at-arms vanished in every 
direction from the hall, like dust scattered by the wind* 
During their absence, Philip strode up and down the 
pavementt his arms ringing as he trod, while the bitter 
gnawing of his nether lip showed but too plainly the 
burning passions that were kindled in his bosom* 
"tTVery now and then, too, he would pause at one of the 
doors, throw it wide open — ^look out, or listen for a 
moment, and then resume his perturbed pacing in the 
hall. 

In a few minutes, however, the Bishop of Senlis en* 
tered, and approached the kmg. Philip passed him by, 
knitting his brow, and bending his eyes on the ground, 
as if resolved not to see him^ Guerin, notwithstanding 
his frown, came nearer, respectfully but boldly ; and 
the king was obliged to look up. ** Leave mc. Sir 
Guerin,*' said he. *< I will speak with thee anon. An- 
swer not ; but leave me, for fear of worse." 

*' Whatever worse than your displeasure may happen, 
sire," replied Guerin, "I must abide it — claiming, how- 
ever, the right of committing the old servant's crime, 
and speaking first, if I am to be chidden after." 

Philip crossed his arms upon his broad chest, and 
with a stem brow looked the minister full in the face ; 
but remained silent, and suffered him to continue. 

" You have this day, my lord," proceeded Guerin, 
with unabated boldness, " used hard terms towards a 
faithful subject and an ancient friend; but you have 
conferred the great power upon me of forgiving my 
king. My lord, I do forgive you, for thinking that the 
man who has served you truly for twenty years, — 
since when first, in the boyish hand of fifteen, you he)d 
an unsteady sceptre, — ^would now betray your honour 
himself, or know it betrayed without warning you 
thereof. True, my lord, I believed the Count d'Au- 
vergne to be at the moment of your arrival in the castle 
gardens with your royal queen.^*" 
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The king's lip curled* bat he lemained ailenu 
"NeYerthelesst** continued Guerint *^eo God help me*» 
as I did and do believe he meant no evil towards you» 
beau sire; and naught but honourable friendship to- 
wards the queen.** 

^ Good man !** cried the king, his Up curling with a 
sneer, doubly bitter, because it stung himself as well 
as him to whom it was addressed. ** Guerin, Guerin, 
thou art a good man ! — ^too good, as the world goes !'* 

**Mock me, sire, if you will,** replied the minister, 
^ but hear me still. I knew the Count d*Auvergne to 
be the dear friend of this lady*s father — the sworn 
companion in arms of her dead brother : and I doubred 
not that, as he lately comes from Istria, he might be 
charged to enforce towards the queen herself, the 
same request that her father made to you by letter, 
when first he heard that the divorce was annulled by 
the See of Rome — ^namely, that his daughter mi^ht 
return to his court, and not be made both the subject 
and sacrifice of long protracted disputes with the su- 
preme pontifif.** 

^ Ha !** said the king, raising his hand thoughtfully 
to his brow. *^ Say*st thou f and for several minutes 
he remained in deep meditation. ^ Guerin, ray friend.** 
said he at length, raising his eyes to the minister, as 
he comprehended at once the Hospitaller*^ motive for 
gladly yielding way to such a communication between 
the Count d*Auvergne and Agnes as that of whicli lie 
spoke — ^" Guerin, my friend, thou hast cleared lliyself 
of all but judging ill. Thy intentioas — as I believe 
from my soul tl\ey always are — were riglu. I did 
thee wrong. Forgive me, good friend, in charity ; for, 
even among kings, I am very, very unhappy !** and he 
stretched out his hand towards his minister. 

Guerin bent his lips to it in silence ; and the king 
proceeded : — 

^ In clearinff thyself too, thou hast mingled a doubt 
vrith my hatred of this Thibalt d*Auvergne \ but thou 
haet not taken the thorn from my bosom, ^he may 
be chaste as ice« Gueriu*-l^ay, she is. IIe^ every 
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word* her erery look speaks it— even her langaage to 
him was beyond donbt — but still, she lores me not, 
Otterin ! She spoke of duty— ^nt she never spoke of 
love I She, who has been my adoration— she, who 
loved me, 1 thought, as kings are seldom loved-^she 
loves me not V* 

Ouerin was silent He felt that he eould not con- 
ecientiously say one word to strengthen the king's con- 
clusion, that Agnes did not love him ; but for the sake 
of the great object he had in view, of raising the inter- 
dict, and thereby freeing France from all the dangers 
that menaced her, he forbore to express his firm con- 
viction of the queen*8 deep attachment to her husband. 

Fortunately for his purpose, at this moment one or 
two of the king's sergeants-at-arms returned, informing 
Philip, with no small additions of surprise, that they 
could find no trace of the Count d'Auvergne. 

** Let better search be made !" said the king ; << and 
the moment he is found, let him be arrested in my 
name, and confined, under strict guard, in the chapel 
tower. Let his usage be good, but his prison sure. 
Your heads shall answer !" Thus saying, he turned 
and left the hall, followed by Guerin, who dared not 
urge his remonstrances farther at the moment. 



CHAPTER n.* 

It may be necessary here to go back a little, in order 
to show more fully what had really been that conversa- 
tion between Thibalt d'Auvergne and the fair Agnes de 
Meranie, of which but a few words have yet reached 
the reader's ears. 

The Count d'Auvergne had come to the castle of 
Compiesne, as we have shown, upon the direct invita- 
tion of SiB king himself; and, indeed, Philip had taken 
more than one occasion to court his powerfiil vassal ; 
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won wUtnfj pcihapSy from political iBodres, bat 
he fek widun imaselA without any defined cause, a 
kind of doobc and dislike towards him, which he be- 
liered lo be unjost, and knew to be impolitic; and 
wfaidi he was eootinnaDy afraid might become ap» 
paient, unless he stretched his coortesj to its utmost 



D'Amreigne made no letinm. The frozen rigidity of 
his manner was never relaxed for an instam; and 
whatever wanulh the king assmned» it could never thaw 
him even to a smile. Nor was this wholly the offspring 
of diat personal dislike which he might well be sop- 
posed to feel to a happy and snccessiul rival ; but he 
felt diat, bound by his promise to the old Duke of Istria, 
he had a task to perfonn, which Philip would consider 
that ci an enemy, and therefore D^Ajuvergne resolved 
never to bear towards him, for a moment, the semblance 
of a ftiend. 

Having, after his return to Paris, once more accepted 
Philip's invitation to Compiegne, — ^which, being made 
upon the plea of consulting him respecting the conquest 
of Constantinople, was complied with without obliga- 
Xiaa, — ^lyAuvergne proceeded on the evening appointed 
to the castle : but, finding that Philip had not returned 
from the siege of Gknimay, he lodged himself and his 
followers, as he best might, in^Jlis village. He felt, 
however, that he must seize the moment which pre- 
sented itself of conveying to Agnes her fiatthei's mes- 
sage ; and convinced by bitter experience of the quick 
and mortal nature of opportunity, the morning ailer his 
arrival he proceeded to the castle, and demanded an 
audience of the queen. 

No sensation on earth, perhaps, can be conceived 
more bitter than that of seeing the object of one's love 
in the possession of another; and Thibalt d'Auvergne's 
heart beat painfully, — ^his very lip grew pale as he 
passed, into the castle hall, and bade one of the pages 
announce him to the queen. A few moments passed, 
after the boy's departure, in sad expectation ; the 
memory of former days contrasting their bright fancies 
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with the dark and gloomy hopelessnesB of the preaent. 
The page speedily returned* and informed the count 
that hU lady the queen would see him with pleasure if 
he would follow to the garden. D'Auvergne summoned 
all his ooorage ; for there is more real valour in meet- 
ing and conquering our own feelings, when armed 
against us, than in overthrowing the best paladin that 
ever mounted horse. He followed the boy towards the 
garden with a firm step, and, on entering, soon per- 
ceived the queen advancing to meet him. 

She was no longer the gay, bright girl that he had 
known in Istria, on whose rosy cheek the touch of care 
had withered not a flower, whose step was buoyancy, 
whose eyes looked youth, and whose arching Up 
breathed the very spirit of gladness. She was no 
longer the same fair girl we have seen, dreaming with 
her beloved husband over joys and hopes that royal 
stations must not know, — with the substantial Iftppi- 
ness of the present, and the fanciful dehghts of the 
future, forming a beamy wreath of smiles around her 
brow. — ^No ; — she was still fair and lovely, but with a 
sadder kind of loveliness. The same sweet features 
remained, — ^the same bland soul shining from within, 
— the same heavenly eyes, — the same enchanting lip : 
but those eyes had an expression of pensive languor 
far different from former days ; and that lip, though it 
beamed with a sweet welcoming smile, as her father's 
and her brother's friend approached, seemed as if 
chained down by some power of melancholy, so that 
the smile itself was sad. The rose too had left her 
cheek ; and though a very, very lovely colour of a dif- 
ferent hue had supplied its place, still it was not the 
colour of the rose. It was somethins^ more delicate, 
more tender, more a-kin to the last blu.sh of the sinking 
sun before he stoops into the darkness. 

Two of the queen's ladies y> ere at some distance be- 
hind, and, with good discretion, after the Count d'Au- 
vergne had joined their royal mistress, they made that 
distanee greater. D'Auvergne advanced, and, as was 
the custom of the day, bent h^ lips to the queen's band. 
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The one lie raised it in trembled as if it were palsied; 
but there was a feveiish heat in that oi Agnes, as he 
fresaed his lip upon it, still more feaiiuL 

** Welcome to the court, beau Sire D'Auvergne!^ 
said the queen with a sweet and unembairassed smile. 
** You have heard that my truant husband, PhiUp, has 
not jet returned, though he promised me, with all a 
lover's vows, to be back by y ester-even. They tell 
me, you men are all false with us women, and, in good 
truth, I begin to think it." 

^ May you never find it too bitterly, madam,*' replied 
the count. 

^ Nay, you spoke that in sad earnest, my lord,'* said 
Agnes, now striving with effort for the same playful 
gayety that was once natural to her. **' You are no 
ionger ^diat you were in Istria, beau sire. But we 
must make you merrier before you leave our court 
Come, you know, before the absolution, must still go 
confession ;" and as she spoke, with a certain sort of 
restlessness that had lately seized her, she led the way 
round the garden, adding, ^ Confess, beau sire, what 
makes you sad,— every one must have something to 
make them sad, — so I will be your confessor. Confess, 
and you shall have remission." 

She touched the count's wound to the quick, and he 
imprudently replied, in a tone of sadness bordering on 
reproach, ^ Oh ! madam ! I fear me, confession would 
oome too late !" 

How a single word, — a single tone, — a single look 
will sometimes give the key to a mystery. There are 
moments when conception, awakened we know not 
how, flashes like the lightning through all space, 
illumining at once a world that was before all dark-> 
ness. That single sentence, with the tone in which it 
was said, touched the ^ electric chain" of memory, and 
ran biightening along over a thousand links in the past, 
which connected those words with the days long gone 
by. It all flashed upon Agnes's mind at once. She 
had been loved,— deeply, powerfully loved ; and, iin-. 
knowing then what love was, she had not seen it Bu| 
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noto, that love was the constant food of her mind, from 
morning until night, her eyes were opened at once, and 
that widi no small pain to herself. The change in her 
manner, however, was instant ; and she felt that one 
light word, one gay jest, after that discoveiy, would 
render her culpable both to her husband and to Thibalt 
d*AuTerffne. Her eye lost the light it had for^ a moment 
assume^ — ^the smile died away upon her lip, and she 
became calm and cold as some fair statue. 

The Count d*Auvergne saw the change, and felt per- 
haps why ; but as he did feel it, firm in the noble recti- 
tuae of his intentions, he lost the embarrassment of his 
manner, and took up the conversation which the queen 
had dropped entirely. 

** To quit a most painful subject, madam,** he said 
calmly and firmly, ^ allow me to say that I should 
never have returned to Europe had not duties called 
me ; those duties are over, and I shall soon go back to 
wear out the firail rest of life amid the soldiers of 
the Cross. 1 may fall before some Saracen lance, — ^I 
may taste the cup of the mortal plague ; but my bones 
shsdl whiten on a distant shore after fighting under the 
sign of our salvation. There still, however, remains 
one task to be performed, which, however wringing to 
my heart, must be completed. As I returned to France, 
madam, I know not what desire of giving myself pain 
made me visit Istria ; I there saw your noble father, 
who bound me by a knightly vow to bear a message to 
his child.** 

** Indeed, sir !** said Agnes : *' let me beg you would 
deliver it. — ^But first tell me, how is my father T she 
added, anxiously, — ** how looks he ? Has age, and the 
wearing cares of this world, made any inroad on his 
vigorous strength? — Speak, sir count !** 

'* I should say falsely, lady,** replied D*Auvergne, 
** if I said, that since I saw him before, he had not be* 
^ome, when last we met, an altered man. But I was 
told by those about him, that *tis within the last year 
this change has principally taken place.** 

^Inde^!** said Agnes, thoughtfidly; ^'and has ii 



been very great! Stoops he now T He was m liqwight 
as a mountain pine idien I left him. Goes he forth to 
hunt as fonneriyf 

**He often seeks the cfaace, lady,** answered the 
county ^ as a diversion lo his somewhat gloomy 
thoughts ; but I am grieved to say, &at age has bent 
the pine." 

Agnes mused for several minutes; and the count 
remained sil^it. 

^.WeU, sir," said she at length, **the message, 
-^what is it ? Gave he no letter ?" 

** None, madam," said the count ; ^ he thought that 
a message by one who had seen him, and one whose 
wishes for your welfare were undoubted, might be more 
serviceable to the purpose he desired." 

" My lord, your wishes for my welfare are as un- 
doubted by me as they are by my father," replied tlie 
queen, noticing a slight emphasis which D*Auvergne 
had placed upon the word undoubted; ^' and therefore I 
am happy to receive his message from the lips of his 
friend." • . - 

The queen's woids were courteous and kind, but 
her manner was as *cold and distant as if she had 
spoken to a stranger ; and D'Auvergne felt hurt that it 
should be so, though he well knew that her conduct 
was perhaps the wisest for both. 

After a moment's thought, however, he proceeded to 
deliver the message wherewith he had been charged by 
the Duke of Istria and Meranie. " Your father, lady,*' 
he said, '* charged me to give you the following mes- 
sage ; — -and let me beg you to remember, that, as far as 
memory serves, I use his own words ; for what might 
be bold, presumptuous, or even unfeeling, in your 
brother's poor companion in arms, becomes kind coun- 
sel and affectionate anxiety when urged by a parent. 
Your father, lady, bade me say, that he had received a 
letter from the common father of the Christian church, 
joforming him that your marriage with the noble King 
Philip was not, and could not be valid, because — " 

♦^ Spare the reasons, sir," said Agnes, with a caln^ 



voice, indeed ; but walking on, at the same time, with 
that increased rapidity of pace which showed too well 
her internal agitation, — *^ spare the reasons, sir! I 
have heard them before— indeed, too, too often!— 
What said my father more V* 

** He said, maddm, that as the pope assm'ed him, on 
his apostolic truth, that the marriage never could be 
rendered valid," continued the count; **and farther, that 
the realm of France must be put in interdict, — for the 
interdict, madam, had not been then pronounced ; and 
Celestin, a far milder judge than the present, sat in the 
chair of St. Peter. — ^He said, that as this was the case, 
and as the daughter of the Duke of Meranie was not 
formed to be an object of discord between a king and a 
Christian prelate ; he begged, and conjured, and com- 
manded you to withdraw yourself from an alliance that 
he now considered as disgraceful as it had formerly 
appeared honourable; and to return to your father's 
court and the armt) of your family, where, you well 
know, he said, that domestic love and parental affection 
would endeavour to wipe out from your heart the 
memoir of disappointments and sorrows brought on you 
by no fault of your own." 

*' And such, indeed, was my father's conunand and 
message V said the queen in a tone of deep affliction. 

^*Such, indeed, it was, lady," replied the Count 
d^Auvergne, **and he bade me, farther, entreat and 
conjure you, by all that is dear and sacred between 
.parent and child, not to neglect his counsel and disobey 
fiis comniands. He said movcrover that he knew — " 
and Thibalt d'Auvergne*s lip quivered as if the agony 
of death ivas struggling in bis heavt — *^ he said that he 
knew^ how fondly you loved the noble king your hus- 
band, and how hard it would be to tear yourself from 
him. But he begged you to remember that your house*s 
honour was at staike, and not to shrink from your duty." 

*^ Sir Count," said Agnes, in a voice that faltered with 
emotion, ** he, nor no one else, can tell how I love my 
husband,— how deeply — how fondly — ^heiw devotedly. 
Yet that should not stay me ; for thou^ I would m 
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tear out iBj heaity md tnmf^k dder mf 

§ttt,9M€pmiumz jet I voniddoit^if my honoor aid my 

dmj bode me go. Bat ait hoooor azid mr dotr bid me 

stay^ — ^ ^^ paused, and thoofhtfoilr foUoved the 
direetkm of the valk« eiaspine her smail hazids toeether, 
izid bending dovn her eyes, as one whose mind, imaD- 
enstomed to decide between conteoding arstnnents, is be> 
wildered by number and reiteratkxu bet not conrineed. 
She thus adraoeed scene way in the torn towards the 
eastle, and then added — ^ Besides, eren if I would, how 
coold Iqoit my hosband^s hotise and territories ? How 
coold I mm to Istrxa without his will f 

** That difliculey, madam, I would smooch ibr yon, or 
die," relied the count. "The troops of Aorergne 
eotdd and should protect yoo.* 

•* The troops of Auvergne agamst Philip of France V* 
exclaimed Agnes, rai^ine her rotce, while her eye 
flashed with an unwonted fire, and her lip curled with a 
toudi oi scorn. ** And doubtless the Count d^Aorersne 
to head them, and dtrlend the truant wife against her 
angry husband V* 

'*You do me wrong, lady," replied D* Auvergne 
calmly — **you do me wrong. The Count d* Auvergne 
is boon for other lands. Nor would he do one act for 
worids that could, even in the ill-judging eyes of men, 
cast a shade over the fame and honour of on e ^ 
He paused, and broke otf his sentence, adding — ^ But 
no more of that — lady, you do me wrong. I did but 
deem, that, accompanied by your own holy confessor, 
and what other prelates or clergymen yon weald, a 
thousand of my armed vassals might convey yon safely 
to the court of your father ; while I, bound bf a holy 
row, should take shipping at Marseilles, and never set 
my foot on shore till I might plant it on the*bmiiing 
Bands of Palestine. — Lady, may this be ?" 

'^No, lord count, no!" — replied Agnes, her indig- 
nation at any one dreaming of opposing the god of her 
idolatry, stfll unsubdued; ''it cannot, — ^it must not 
be! Did I seek Istria at all, I would jE»tfier doo a 
falgrim*s weeds, and beg my way thithw on foot. But 
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I seek it not, my Lord — ^I never will seek it Philip i« 
my husband— France is my land. The bishops of 
this realm have freed, by their united decree, their king 
&orti all other engagement than that to me ; and so long 
as he himself shall look upon that engagement as vali^ 
I will not doubt its firmness and its truth." 

** I have then discharged me of my unpleasant duty, 
lady,*' said the Count d'Auvergne. **My task is 
accomplished, and my promise to your father fulfilled* 
Yet, that it may be well fulfilled, let me beg you once 
again to think of your father^s commands ; and knowing 
the nobleness of his nature, the clearness of his judg- 
ment, and the fearless integrity of his heart, think if he 
would have urged you to quit King Philip without he 
thought it your duty to do so.** 

^ He judffed as a father ; I judge as a wife," replied 
Agnes. ** I love my father — ^1 would die for him; and 
but to see him I would sacrifice crown, and dignity, 
and wealth. Yet, once for all, beau Sire d'Auvergne, ' 
urge me no more ; for, notwithstanding all you can say 
— notwithstanding my own feelings in this respect, I 
must not — I cannot — I will not quit my husband. 
That name alone, my husband^vtete enougbto bind me 
to him by every duty, and I will never quit him.*' 

D'Auvergne was silent ; for he saw, by the flushed 
cheek and disturbed look of Agnes de Meranie, that he 
had urged her as far as in honour and courtesy he 
dared to go. They had by this time turned towards 
the ch&teau, from which they beheld a page, habited in 
green, advancing rapidly towards them. 

**Some one is coming. Count d'Auvergne," said 
Agnes hastily, fearful, although her women were at a 
little distance behind, that any stranger should see her 
discomposed look. — ** Some one is comingi— Begone ! 
leave mel" And seeing the count about to speak 
again, though it was but to take his leave, she added— 
'* Never let me hear of this again 1 Begone, sir« I 
begr 

She thenMf tooped down to trifle with some flowvrs, 
till such tim6 as the stranger should be gone, or her 
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nwa cheek lose the heated flush with which it waa 
overspread. 

in die meas while, the Count d'Auvergne bowed low, 
and turned towards the castle. Before he had reached 
it, however, he was encountered by De Coucy's page, 
who put a paper in his hand, one glance of wluch mule 
him hasten forward ; and passing directly through the 
hall of the ch&teau, he issued out at the other gate. 
From thence he proceeded to the lodging where he had 
passed the night before — called his retainers suddenly 
together, mounted his horse, and rode away. 

As soon as he left her, Agnes de Meranie raised her 
head from the flowers over which she had been stooping, 
and walked on slowly musing towards the castle; 
while thought — ^that strange phantasmagoria of the 
brain — {^resented to her a thousand vague and inco- 
herent forms, called up by the conversation that had 
just passed — plans, and fears, and hopes, and doubts 
crowding the undefined future ; and memories, regrets* 
and sorrows thronging equally the past. Fancy, the 
quick wanderer, had travelled far in a single moment, 
when the sound of a hasty step caught her ear, passing 
along under the trellis of vines that skirted the garden 
wall. She could not see the figure of the person that 
went by ; but it needed not that she should. The sound 
of that footfall was as well known to her ear as the most 
familiar form to her eye ; and, bending Jicr head, she 
listened again, to be sure — very sure. 

u »xis Philip !" said she, all her other feelings for- 
gotten, and hope and joy sparkling again in her eye — 
*' 'tis Philip ! He sees me not, and yet he knows that 
at this hour it is my wont to walk here. But perhaps 
'tis later than I thought. He is in haste, too, by lus 
step. However, I will in, with all speed, tameet him ; 
and signing to her women to come up, she hastened 
towards the castle. 

^' Have you seen the king V^ demanded she of a page, 
who hurried to open the gates for her. 

* He has just passed, madam,*^ replieds|he youth. 
*' He seemed to go into the great hall in haste, and is 
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now speaking to the sergeants-at-anm. Ton may hear 
his voice." 

** I do,** said the qneen ; and proceeding to her apart- 
ments, she waited for her husband^s coming, with all 
that joyful hope that seemed destined in thu world a« 
meet prey for disappointment. 



CHAPTER HL 

At Tours, we have seen De Couey despatch his 
page towards the Count d^Auvergne ; and at Compidgne 
we have seen the same youth deliver a letter to that 
nobleman. But we must here pause, to trace more 
particularly the course of the messenger, 'whfch, in 
truth, was not near so direct as at first may be imagined* 

There was, at the period referred to, a little hostelry 
in the town of ChAteau du Loir, which was neat and 
well-fiunished enough for the time it flourished in.* It 
had the most comfortable large hearth in the world, 
which in those days, was the next great excellence in 
a house of general reception, to that of having good 
wine, which always held the first place; and round 
this— ^n each side of the fire, as well as behind it— was 
a large stone seat, that might accommodate well fifteen 
or sixteen persons on a cold evening* At the far comer 
of this hearth, one night in the wane of September, 
when days are hot and evenings are chilly, sat a fair 
youth of about eighteen years of age, for whom the 
good hostess, an honest, ancient dame, that always 
praved God^s blessing on a pair of rosy cheeks, was 
mulling some spiced wine, to cheer him after a long 
and heavy day*s riding. 

**Ah, now! I warrant thee,** said the good lady» 

* I kiMW0 pradMly haw ht baek a esrioM im i ^m y nigte tnat tiM 
«xtaMnM ofiRh plaeM of pablie neepiioo. 1 flnd pm iMndoawl bowvvtr, 
IsUm C^pSkilt or VMdai, tbott Ally jaanprtir lotht ftfMoT wfeich 1 wrlie. 



adjasting the wood embers carefully roand the litde 
pipkin, on the top of which just began to appear a slight 
creamin? foam, promising a speedy conclusion to her 
laboui*8 — ^**ay, now! I warrant thee, thou hast seen 
them all — ^the fair Lady Isadore and pretty Mistress 
Alice the head maid, and little Eleonor with her blue 
eyes. — ^Ha, Sir Page, you redden! I have touched 
thee, child. Grod bless thee, boy 1 never blush to be 
in love. Your betters have been so before thee ; and 
I warrant little Eleonor would blush too. God bless 
her, and St. Luke the apostate ! Oh, bless thee, my 
boy, I know them all! God wot they staid here, 
master and man, two days, while they were waiting 
for news from the King John ; and old Sir Julian him* 
self vowed he was as well here as in the best castle of 
France or England.** 

^ Well, well, dame ! I have ridden hard back, at all 
events," replied the page ; " and I will make my horse's 
speed soon catch up, between this and Paris, the day 
and.p half I have lingered here ; so that my noble lonl 
cannot t. une me for loitering on his errand.*' 

♦* Tut, tut ! He will never know a word,*' cried the 
old dame, applying to the page that sort of consolatory 
assurance that^ur faults will rest unknown, which has 
damned many a one, both man and woman, in this 
^pv)rld — ** he will never know a word of it ; and, if .he 
did, he would forgive it. Lord, Loitl ! being a knight, 
of course he is in love himself; and knows what love 
is. God bless him ! and all true knights ! I say.** 

" Oh, in love — to be sure he is !" replied the page. 
** Bless thee, dame ^ when we came all hot from the 
Holy Land, like loaves out of an oven, my lord n^' 
sooner clapped his eyes upon the Lady Isadore, than 
he was in love up to the ears, as they say. Ay ! and 
would /ide as far to see her, as I would to see little 
Eleonor. — But tell me, dame, have you staked the door 
as I asked you ?** 

"Latch down, and bolt shot!** answered the old 
lady ; " but what shouldst thou fear, poor child ? Thou 
art not of King John*s friends ; that I well divine ; but» 
Vol, IL— B 
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bless thee! every one who has passed this blessed 
day bays they are moving the other way ; thougli, in 
good troth, I have no need to say God be thanked ; for 
Sie heavy Normans and the thirsty English, would sit 
here and drink me pot after pot, and it mattered not 
what wine I gave them — Loiret was as good as Beau- 
gency. God bless them all, and St. Luke the apostate I 
as I said. So what need'st thou fear, boy T 

^* Why, m tell thee, good dame. If they caught me, 
and knew I was the De Ck>ucy's man, they would hang 
•ne up, for God's benison,** said the page ; ^' and I nar- 
rowly escaped on the road too. Five mounted men, with 
their arms covered with soldiers* mantles, — though they 
looked like knights, and rode like knights too,— chased^ 
me for more than a mile. • They had a good score of 
archers at their backs ; and I would have dodged them 
across the country, but every little hill I came to, I saw 
a body of horse on all sides, moving pace by pace with 
them. Full five hundred men I counted, one way and 
another; and there might be five hundred more, f(w 
aught I know.** 

** Now, Su Barbara's toe-nail to St. Luke's shoulder- 
bone/* exclaimed the hostess, mingling somewhat 
strangely the relics which she was .accustomed to 
venerate, with the profane wagers of the soldiery who 
frequented her house — ^ now, St. Barbara's toe-nail t^ 
St. Luke's shoulder-bone, that these are the men whom 
my lorlirer up-stairs, expected to come to-night l" 

** What lodger T cried the page anxiously. ^ Dame, 
dame, you told me, this very morning, you had none !** 

^ And I told you true. Sir Chit !" replied the old wo- 
man, bridling at the tone of reproach the page adopted* 
" I told you true. — ^There, drink your wine — it is well 
mulled now ; — take care you do not split the horn, pour- 
ing it in so hot. — ^I told you true enough — I haid no 
lodger 'his morning, when you went; but half an hour 
after, came one who had ridden all night, with a great 
i^nUiau at his saddle that would hold four quarts. 
Ctirsed be those hautiaus I they cut us vintners' combs. 
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Every man carries his wine with him, and never sets 
foot in a hostelry but to feed his horse." 

** But the traveller ! — the traveller ! — Good dame, tell 
me," cried the page, " what manner of man was heT' 

«*A goodly man, i'faith," replied the landlady. 
** Taller than thou art, Sir Page, by a hand's breadth. 
He had been in a fray, I warrant, for his eye was 
covered over with a patch, and his nose, broken across. 
He too would fain not be seen, and made me put him 
in a guest-chamber at the end of the dormitory. He 
calls himself Alberic, though that is nothing to me or 
any one : and there was a Norman came to speak 
with him an hour after he came ; but that is nothing 
to me either." 

** Hark, dame ! hark ! I hear horses," cried the page, 
starting up in no small trepidation. *' Where can I 
hide me ? Where ?" and even as he asked the question, 
he began to climb the stairs, that came almost perpen- 
dicularly down into the centre of the room, with all the 
precipitation of fear. 

" Not there ! — ^not there !" cried the old woman ; 
** thou wilt meet that Alberic Into that cupboard ;" 
and seizing the page by the arm, she pushed him into 
a closet filled with fagots and brushwood for replenish- 
mg the kitchen fire. Under this heap he ensconced 
himself as well as he might, paying no regard to the 
skin of his hands and face, which was very sufficiently 
scratched in the operation of diving down to the bottom 
of the pile. The old lady, who seemed quite familiar 
with all such manoeuvres, while the sound of approach- 
ing horses came nearer and nearer, arranged what he 
had disarranged in his haste, sat down by the fire, 
tossed ofi* the remainder of the wine in the pipkin, and 
began to spin quietly, while the horses' feet that h^J 
startled the page clattered on through the village. In 
a moment after, they stopped at the dodr ; and, at the 
same time, a heavy footfall was heard pacing forward 
above, as if some one, disturbed also^ by the sounds, 
approached to listen at the head of the stairs. 

**Ho! Within there!" cried some person withoat, 
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after having pushed the door, and found it bolted*-** 
•« Ho ! Within there ! Open, I say.** 

The old dame ran forward, taking care to make her 
feet give audible sounds of haste upon the floor ; and, 
instantly unfastening the door, she stood becking and 
bowing to the strangers, as they dismounted from their 
horses and entered the kitchen. 

•* God save ye, fair sir ! — God save ye, noble gentle* 
men. Welcome, welcome ! — Lord ! Lord 1 I have not 
seen such a sight of noble faces since good King John** 
army went ! The blessing of God be upon him and 
them ! He ii a right well-favoured and kingly lord I 
Bless his noble eyes, and his sweet low forehead, and 
send him plenty of crowns to put upon it !" 

** How, dame ! Dost thou know King John ?** asked 
one of the strangers, laying his hand upon the hostess** 
shoulders, with an air of kindly familiarity. ^ But thoa 
mistakest. I have heard he is villanous ugly. Ha I** 

** Lord forgive you, sire, and St Luke the apostate f* 
cried the old woman. ** He is the sweetest gentleman 
you ever set your eyes on. Many a time have I seen 
nim, when the army was here ; and so handsome he 
IS I Lord, Lord !" 

*^ Ha ! methinks thou wouldst look handsomer thus, 
thyself," cried the stranger, suddenly snatching off the 
old woman's coif, and setting it down again on her 
head with the wrong side in front. ** So, my lovely 
lass!" and he patted the high cap with the whole 
strength of his hand, so as to flatten it completely. 
«* So, so !*• 

His four companions burst into a loud and applaud* 
ing laugh, and were proceeding to follow up his jest 
upon the old woman, when the other stopped them at 
once, crying, ^' Enough, my masters ! no more of it* 
Let us to business. Guillaume de la Roche Guyon, 

Km shall make love to the old wench another time. — 
ow, beautiful lady 1** he continued, mocking the chiv-i 
alrous speeches of the day. ^ Would those sweet Kpa 
but deign to open the coral boundary of sound, and 
inlbnn an unhappy knight, who has thu evening 
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five long leagues, whether one Sir Alberic, as he is 
pleased to call himself, lodges in your castle ?** 

^ Lord bless your noble and merry heart !^ replied 
the old woman, aj^arently not at all offended or dis- 
composed by the accustomed gibes of her guests. 
*^ How should I know Sir Albenc ? I never ask stran- 
gers' names that do my poor hostel the honour of 
putting up at it. Not but that I may have heard the 
name, and lately ; but — ** 

** But hold thy peace, old woman !** said a voice 
from above. ^ These persons want me, and I want 
chem ;** and down the staircase came no less a person 
than our friend Jodelle, the captain of De Coucy's 
troop of Braban^ois. One eye indeed was covered 
with a patch ; but this addition to his countenance was 
probably assumed less as a concealment, than for the 
purpose of covering the marks of a tremendous blow 
which we may remember the knight had dealt him with 
the pommel of his sword ; and which, notwithstanding 
the patch, shone out in a large livid swelling all round. 

** Tell me, dame," cried he, advancing to the hostess, 
before he exchanged one word of salutation with the 
strangers, '*who was it that stopped at your gate 
half an hour ago on horseback, and where is he gone ? 
He was speaking with thee but now, for I heard two 
voices." 

^ Lord bless you, sir, and St. Luke the apostate, to 
boot !" said the old woman, " 'twas but my nephew, poor 
boy ; frightened out of bis life, because he said he had 
met with some of King Philip's horsemen on the road. 
So he slipped away when he heard horses coming, and 
took his beast round to the field to ride off without 
being noticed, because, b«ng of the English party. King 
Philip would hang him if he caught him." * 

*» King Philip's horsemen !" cried the first, stranger, 
tummg deadly pale. «* Whence did he come, good 
dame? What road did he travel, that he saw King 
Philip's horsemen ?" 

**He came from Fl^che, fair sir," replied the hostess, 
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<* and he said there were five of them chased him ; and 
he saw many more scattered about.^ 

** Oh, nonsense l" cried one of the other strangers. 
•♦*Ti8 the youth we chased ourselves. He has taken 
us for Philip's men. — How was he dressed, dame t" 

" In green, beau sire," replied the ready hostess. 
** He had a green cassock on, I am wellnigh sure.** 

" Tis the same ! — 'tis the same !" said the stranger, 
who had asked the last question. — ^^ Be not afraid, beau 
sire," he added, speaking in a low tone to the stranger 
who had entered first. '^ Philip is far enough ; and 
were he near, he should dine oflT the heads of lances, 
and quafif red blood till he were drunk, ere he harmed 
a hair of your head. So, be not afraid." 

"Afraid, sir !" replied the other, drawing himself up 
haughtily, now reassured by the certainty of the mis- 
take concerning Philip's horsemen. " How came yon 
to iKppose I am afraid ? — Now, good fellow," he con- 
tinued, turning to Jodelle, " are you that Alberic that 
wrote a billet this morning to the camp at — T 

** By your leave, fair sir," interrupted Jodelle, " wc 
will have a clear coast. — Come, old woman, get thee 
out ! We must be alone." 

•• What ! out of my own kitchen, sir V cried the 
hostess. '^ That is hard allowance, surely." 

" It must needs be so, however," answered Jodelle ; 
<* out at that door, good dame ! Thou shalt not be long 
on the other side ;" and, very unceremoniously taking 
the landlady by the arm, he put her out at the door 
which opened on the street, and bolted it once more. 
** And now," said he, " to see that no lurkers are 
about." 

So saying, he examined the difierent parts of the 
room, and then opened the door of the closet, in which 
the poor page lay trembling like an aspen leaf. 

** Brushwood !" said Jodelle, taking a candle from 
one of the iron brackets that lighted the room ; and ad- 
vancing into the closet, he laid his hand on one of \h» 
bundles, and rolled it over. 
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The page, cringing into the space of a pigmy, es- 
caped his sight, however ; and the roll of the fagot, 
instead of discovering him, concealed him still better 
by falling down upon his head. But, still unsatisfied, 
the marauder drew his sword, and plunged it into the 
mass of brushwood to make aU sure. — There was in 
favour of the poor page's life but the single chance of 
Jodelle's blade passing to the right or lefl of him. 
Still, that chance was for him. The Braban^ois's 
sword was aimed a little on one side, and, leaving him 
uninjured, struck against the wall. Jodelle sheathed 
it again, satisfied, and returned to the strangers, the 
chief of whom had seated himself by the fire, and was, 
with strange levity, moralizing on the empty pipkin 
which had held the mulled wine. 

His voice was sweet and melodious, and, though he 
evidently spoke in mockery, one might discover in 
his speech those tones and accents that lead and per- 
suade. 

« Mark ! Guillaume de la Roche," said he, " Mark ! 
Pembroke, and you, Sir Alberic, mark well ! for it may 
happen in your sinful life, that never again shall you 
hear how eloquently a pipkin speaks to man. Look at 
it, as I hold it now in my hand. . No man among you 
w^ould buy it at half a denier ; but fill it with glorious 
wine of Montrichard, and it is worth ten times the sum. 
Man I man ! thou art but a pipkin, — formed of clay — 
baked in youth — ^used in manhood — broken in age. So 
long as thou art filled with spirit, thou art valuable and 
ennobled ; but the moment the spirit is out, thou art but 
a lump of clay again. While thou art full, men never 
abandon thee ; but when thou art sucked empty, they 
give thee up, and let thee drop, as l do the pipkin ;'* 
and opening his finger and thumb, he suffered it to fall 
on the floor, where it at once dashed itself to pieces. 

" And now, Sir Alberic," continued he, turning to Jo- 
delle, " what the devil do you want with me ?" 

*' Beau sire, king," said Jodelle, bending his knee 
before the stranger, '* if you are indeed, as your words 
knply, John, King of England — " 
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^1 am but a (MpkinT interrupted the light king. 
** Alas! Sir Alberic» I am but a pipkiiL — ^But proceed, 
proceed. — I am the king." 

" Well then, my lord," answered Jodelle, in truth 
somewhat impatient in his heart at the king's mockery, 
** as I was bold to tell you in my letter, I have heard 
that your heart's best desire is to have under your safe 
care knd guidance your nephew, Arthur, Duke of 
Brittany — ^ 

** Thou speakest right, fellow !" cried King John, 
wakening to animation at the thought. '*Tis ray 
heart's dearest wish to have him. — Where is the little 
rebel ? Produce him ! Have you got him here T 

** Good God ! my lord, you forget !" said the Earl of 
Pembroke. " This fair gentleman cannot be expected 
to carry your nephew about with him, like a holy relic 
in a reliquary." 

^ Or a wlute mouse in a show-box," added Guillaume 
de la Roche Guyon, laughing. 

"Good, good!" cried John, joining in the laugh.— 
** But come. Sir Alberic, speak plainly. Where is the 
white mouse ? When wilt thou open thy show-box I 
We have come ourselves, because thou wouldst deal 
with none but us ; therefore, now thou hast our pres- 
ence, bear thyself discreetly in it. — Come, when wilt 
thou open the box, I pray T 

" When it pleases you to pay the poor showman his 
price ;" said Jodelle, bowing low and standing calmly 
before the king, in the attitude of one who knows that, 
for the moment at least, he commands, where he seems 
to be commanded ; and that his demands, however ex« 
orbitant, must be complied with. 

" Ha !" said John, knitting his brows ; " I had forgot 
that there is not one man on all the earth who has not 
his price. — Pray, what is thine, fellow 1" 

"I am very moderate, beau sire," replied Jodelle, 
with the most imperturbable composure, ** veiy mode- 
rate in regard 16 what I selL — ^Would you know, my 
lord king, what I demand for placing your nephew Ar>' 
thur in your hands, with all those who are now assislr 
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log him to besiege <the qneen, your mother, in her cha- 
teau of Mirebeau ? — ^'Tis a worthy deed* and merits 
some small recompense.^ 

^^ Speakf speak, man !** eried the king impatiently. 
^ Go not round and round the matter. Speak it out 
plamly. What sum dost thou ask V* 

** Marry ! my lord, there must go more than sums 
10 the bargain," replied Jodelle boldly. **■ B<t if you 
would know justly what I do demand, 'tis this. First, 
you shall pay me down, or give me here an order on 
your royal treasury lor the sum of ten thousand marks 
in what coin yon will.*^ 

"By the Lord, and the Holy Evangelists!" cried 
the king ; but then pausing, he added, while he turned 
a half-smiling glance to Lord Pembroke, — ^Well, 
•thov shalt have &e order on the royal treasury. What 
Bext ?" 

"After you have given me the order, sire," replied 
Jodelle, answering the meaning of the king^s smile, " I 
will find means to wring the money out of your friends, 
or out of your enemies, even should your treasury foe 
as dry as hay." • 

" Try ray enemies first, good Alberic," said the king ; 
•' my friends have enough to do already. — But what 
next ? for you put that firstly, if I forget not." 

" Next, you mu»t give me commission, under your 
royal signet, to raise fpr your use, and at your expense, 
one thousand free lances, replied Jodelle stoutly, "en* 
gaged to serve you fbr the space of ten years. More- 
over, I must have annually half the pay of Mercader ; 
and you must consent to dub me fll^^ with your royal 
hand." 

"Knight!" cried the Earl of Pembroke, tijming 
fiercely upon him. — ^'* By the Lord ! if the king do dub 
so mean and pitiful a traitor, I will either make the day 
of your dubbing the last of your life, or I will have ray 
own scullion strike off my own spurs, as a dishonour 
to my heels, when such a villain wears the same." 

" When those spurs are on. Lord Pembroke," replied 
Jodelle boldly, "thou shalt not want one to meet thee, 
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and give thee back scorn for scorn. Till then, meddle 
with what concerns thee, and mar not the king's suc- 
cess with thy scolding.** 

^ Peace, Pembroke ! peace !" cried King John, see- 
ing his hasty peer about to make angry answer. '* Who 
dare interfere where my will speaks 1 — ^And now tell 
me, fellow liberie,** he added, with an air of dignity he 
could sometimes assume. '^ Suppose that we refuse 
thine exacting demands — what follows then f* 

*^ Why, that I betake myself to my beast's back, and 
ride away as I came," answered Jodelle undisturbedly. 

** But suppose we do not let thee go," continued the 
king ; *^ and further, suppose we hang thee up to the 
elm before the door." 

^ Then you will have broken a king's honour to win 
a dead carcass," answered the Braban9ois. ** For no- 
thing shall you ever know from me that may stead you 
in your purpose." 

^ But we have tortures, sir, would almost make the 
dead speak," rejoined Eang John. ** Such, at least, as 
would make thee wish thyself dead a thousand limes, 
ere death came to thy relief." • 

^ I doubt thee not. Sir King," answered Jodelle, with 
the same determined tone and manner in which he had 
heretofore spoken — ** I doubt thee not ; and, as I pre* 
tend to no more love for tortures than my neighbours* 
'tis more than likely I should tell thee all I could tell, 
before the thumbscrew had taken half a turn ; but it 
would avail thee nothing, for ivmght that I could tell 
thee would make my men withdraw till they have me 
among them ; andy'^rihtil they be withdrawn, you may 
as well try to surprise the sun of heaven, guarded 
by all his rays, as catch Prince Arthur and Guy de 
Coucy."- 

** Why wouldst thou not come to the camp, then T 
demanded John. ^ If thou wert so secure, why camest 
thou not when I sent for thee f 

M Because, King John, I once served your brother 
Kichard," replied the Braban^ois ; ^ and during that time 
I made me so many dear friends in Mercader's band. 
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that I thought, if I came to visit them, without two or 
three hundred men at my hack, they might, out of pure 
love, give me a banquet of cold steel, and lodging with 
our lady mother — the earth.** 

** The fellow jests, lords ! On my soul 1 the fellow 
jests !" cried John. — ^* Get thee back, sirrah, a step or 
two ; and let me consult with my nobles," he added.^ — 
•* Look to him, Pembroke, that he escape not," 

John then spoke for several minutes with the gentle- 
men who had attended him to this extraordinary meet- 
ing ; and the conversation, though carried on in a low 
tone, seemed in no slight degree animated ; more es-' 
pecially on the part of Lord Pembroke, who frequently 
spoke loud enough for such words to be heard as " dis- 
grace to chivalry— disgust the barons of England — 
would not submit to have their order degraded,** ^c. 

At length, however, a moment of greater calm suc- 
ceeded; and John, beckoning the Coterel forward, 
«poke to him thus : — 

** Our determination is taken, good fellow, and thou 
ahalt subscribe to it, or not, as thou wilt First, we 
will give thee the order upon our treasury for the ten 
thousand marks of silver ; always provided, that, within 
ten days* time, the body of Arthur Plantagenet is by 
thy means placed in our hands, — ^living — or dead,** 
added the king, with a fearful emphasis on the last ' 
word. At the same time he contractp-d his brows, ami' 
though his eyes still remained fixed upon l^elle, he 
half-closed the eyelids over them, as if he considered 
his own countenance as a mask through which his soul 
could gaze out without being seen, while he insinuated 
what he was afraid or ashamed to proclaim openly. * 

Lord Pembroke gave a meaning glance to another 
nobleman who stood behind the king ; and who slightly 
raised his shoulder and drew down the comer of his 
mouth as a reply, while the king proceeded : — 

** We will grant thee also, on the saTh^ Qondition, 
that which thou demandest in regard to raising a band 
of Braban9ois, and serving as their commander, together 
with all the matter of pay, and whatever else you have 
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mentioned on that head; but as to creating thee a 
knight, His what we will not, nor cannot do ; at least 
for service of this kind. ** If you like the terms, well !** 
concluded the king ; ** if not, there stands an elm at the 
door, as we have before said, which would form as cool 
and shady a dangling place as a man could wish to 
hang on in a September's day." 

" Nay, I have no wish of the kind," replied the Bra- 
ban9ois : *' if I must hang on any thing, let it be a king, 
not a stump of timber. 1 will not drive my bargain 
hard, Sir King. Sign me the papers now, with all the 
conditions you mention ; and when I am your servant, 
I will do you such good service, that yon proud lord, 
who now stands in the way of my knighdiood, shall 
own I deserve it as well as himself." 

The Earl o( Pembroke gave him a' glance of scorn, 
but replied not to his boast ; and writing materials hav- 
ing been procured from some of the attendants without 
— the whole house being by this time surrounded with 
armed men, who had been commanded to follow the 
king by different roads — the papers were drawn up and 
signed by the king. 

^ And now, my lord," said Jodelle, with the boldness 
of a man who can render needful service, '' look upon 
Prince Arthur as your own. Advance with all speed 
upon Mirebeau« When you are within &ye leagues, halt 
till night. Arthur, with the hogs of Poitou, is kinging it 
in the town. — De Coucy sleeps by his watchfire under 
the castle mound. — My men keep the watch on this side 
of the town. Let your troops advance quietly in the 
dark, giving the word Jodelle, and without sign or signal, 
my free fellows shall retire before you, till you at', . in 
the very heart of the place. Arthur, with his best 
knights, sleeps at the pr^vdt's house; surround that, 
and you have them all, without drawing a sword. — ^Love 
you the plan ?" 

** By my crown and honour !" cried the king, hia 
eyes sparkling with delight, ^' if the plan be as well 
executed as it is devised, thou wilt merit a diamond 
worth a thousand marks, to weigh your silver down* 
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Count upcNi me, good Alberic! as your best frieiMl 
through life, if thy plot succeeds. Count on me, 
Albeiic — ^ 

'^ Jodelle ! for the future, so please you, sire," re- 
plied the Coterel ; •* Alberic was but assumed : — and 
now, my lord, I will to horse and away ; for I must 
put twenty long leagues between me and this place before 
the dawn of to-morrow." 

" Speed you well ! — speed you weU, good Jodelle V* 
replied the kin?, rising ; " I will away too, to move for- 
ward on Mirebeau, like an eagle to his prey.— Come, 
lords ! to horse ! — Count on me, good Jodelle !** he 
repeated, as he put his foot in the stimip, and tunied 
away, ^ count on me to hang you as high as tlie crow 
builds," ^he muttered to himself as he galloped otf— 
^ ay, count on me for that ! — ^Well ; lonls, what think 
jon of our night^s work ? — ^By heaven ! our enemies 
are in our hands ! We have but to do as I have seen 
a child catch flies, — sweep the board with our palm, 
and we grasp them all." 

"True, my lord," replied the Earl of Pembroke, 
who had beoi speaking in a low voice with some of 
the other followers of the prince. "But there are 
several things to be considered first.** 

" How to be considered, sir ?" demanded King John, 
somewhat checking his horse's pace with an impatient 
start ** What is it now ?" — ^for I know by that word, 
considered^ that there is some rebellion to my willf 
towards." 

*' Not so, sire," replied the Earl of Pembroke firmly ; 
" but the barons of England, my liege, have to remem- 
bC, that by direct line of descent, Arthur Plantagenet 
was the clear heir to Richard CoBur de Lion. Now, 
though there wants not reason or example to show 
.that we have a right to choose from the royal family 
which member we think most fit to bear the sceptre ; 
yet we so far respect the blood of our kings, and so 
far feel for the generous ardour of a noble youth who 
seeks but to regain a kingdom which he d«*etiiH his of 
light, that w# will not march against Arthur Pluuii\gcnet, 
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without you, sire, will promise to moderate your wrath 
towards him, to confirm him in his dukedom^f Qnttany, 
and to refrain from placing either your 'nephew or any 
of his followers in any strong place or prison, on pre- 
text of guarding them.** 

John was silent for a long space, for his habitual dis- 
simulation could hardly master the rage that struggled 
in his bosom. It conquered at last, however, and his 
triumph was complete. 

" I will own I am grieved, Lord Pembroke,** said 
he, in a hurt and sorrowful tone, ^* to think that my 
good English barons should so far doubt their king as 
to approach the very verge of rebellion and disobe- 
dience, to obtain what he could never have a thought of 
denying. The promises you require I give you, as 
freely and as willingly as you could ask them ; and if 
I fail to keep them in word and deed, let my orders be 
no longer obeyed ; let my sceptre be broken, my crown 
torn from my head, and let me, by peer and peasant, 
be no longer regarded as a king.** 

*< Thandks ! my lord ! thanks !** cried Lord Bagot and 
one or two of the other barons, who fbllowed. ^* Yon 
are a free and noble sovereign, and a right loyal and 
excellent king. We thank you well for your free 
promise and accord.** 

Lord Pembroke was silent. He knew John pro- 
foundly, and he had never seen promises steadily kept 
which had been so easily obtained* 



CHAPTER IV. 

^ Now, good dame, the reckoning,** cried Jodelle, as 
toon as Kmg John was gone. 

** Good dame not me !** cried the hostess, forgetting 
in her indignation at having been put out of her own 
kitchen, and kept for half an hour & thc^ street amid 
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soldiers and horseboys, all her habitnal and nnivensal 
civility. — ^It might be shown by a learned dissertation, 
that there are particular points of pride in every human 
heart, of so inflammable a nature, that though we may 
bear insult and injury, attack and affront upon every 
other subject, with the most forbearing consideration of 
our self-interest, yet but touch one of those points with 
the very tip of the brand of scorn, and the whole place 
is in a blaze in a moment, at the risk of burning the 
house down. But time is wanting; therefore, suffice 
it to say, that the landlady who could bear, and had in 
her day borne all that woman can bear, was so indig- 
nant at being put from her own door— -that stronghold 
of an inn-k^gper's heart, where he sees thousands 
arrive and depsot without stirring a foot himself— that 
she vituperated the worthy Braban9ois thereupon some- 
what more than his patience would endure. 

*^ Come, come, old woman V* cried he, ^ an thou wilt 
not name thy reckoning, no reckoning shalt thou have. 
I am not one of those who oden pay either for man's 
food or horse provender, so I shall take my beast from 
the stall and set out.'* 

*^ Nay, nay f she said, more fearful of Jodelle's dis- 
covering the page's horse still in the stable, than even 
of losing her reckoning — ^ nay ! it should not be said 
that any one, however uncivil, was obliged to fetch his 
own horse. She had a boy for her stable, God wot I 
— Ho, boy !" she continued, screaming from the door, 
** bring up the bay horse for the gentleman. Quick ! 
— ^As to the reckoning, sir, it comes only to a matter of 
six sous.** 

The reckoning was paid, and before Jodelle could 
reach the stable, to which he was proceeding notwith- 
standing the landlady's remonstrance, his horse was 
brought up, whereupon he mounted and set off at full 
speed. 

The moment the clatter ^f his horse's feet had passed 
away, the pile of fagots and brushwood rolled into the 
middle of the floor, and the half-suffocated page sprang 
out of his pladfe of concealment* His face and hands 
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were scratched and torn, and his dress was soiled to 
that degree, that the old lady could not refrain from 
laughing, till she saw the deadly paleness of his coun- 
tenance. • 

^* Get me a stoup of wine, good dame: — get roe a 
stoup of wine — ^I am faint and sad — get me some wine !** 
cried the youth* ** Alack ! that !, and no other, should 
have heard what I have heard ^^ 

The old lady turned away to obey, and the page, 
easting himself on a settle before the iire, pressed hin 
clasped hands between his knees, and sat gazing on the 
embers, with a bewildervd and horrified stare, in which 
both fear and uncertainty had no small part. 

** Good God ! what shall I do ?'* crie^he at length. 
** If I go back to Sir Guy, and tell him'^at, though he 
ordered me to make all speed to the Count d*Auvergne, 
I turned out of my way to see Eleonor, because the 
pedler told me she was at La Fi^che, he will surely 
cleave my scull with his battle-axe for neglecting the 
duty on which he sent me.*' And an aguish trembling 
seized the poor youth, as he thought of presenting him- 
self to so dreadful a fate. 

** And if I go not,** added he thoughtfully, **what 
will be the consequence t The triumph of a traitor— 
the destruction of my brave and n^ble master — the ruin 
of the priace*s enterprise. — I will go. — ^Let him do his 
worst. — ^I will go. Litde Eleonor can but lose Iter 
lover ; and doubtless she will soon get another — and 
slie will forget me and be happy, I dare say ;** and the 
tears filled his eyes, between emotion at the heroism of 
his own resolution, and the painful images his fancy 
called up, while thinking of her he loved. **But 1 
will go,** he continued — ** I will go. lie may kill me 
if he will ; but I will save his hfc, at least. — Come, 
good dame ! give me the wine !** 

The poor page set the flafjon to his lips, believing, like 
many another man, tliat if truth lies in a well, courage 
and resolution make their abode in a tankard. In the 
present instance, he found it marvellous true; and 
within a few minutes his determination vvas so greatly 
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fortified, that he repeated the ezperiiiieiit» and soon 
drank himself into a hero. 

**Now, good dame! — now, I will go!** cried he. 
** Bid ihy boy bring me my horse. And thauk God, 
ail yomr days, for putting me in that closet ; for, owing 
to that, one of the most diabolical schemes shall be 
thwarted that ever the devil himself helped to fabricate.* 

" The Lord be praised ! and Sl Luke and Su Martin 
the apostates !" cried the hostess ; ** and their blessing 
be upon youf handsom^face ! — Your reckoning comes 
to nine sou^, beau sire, which is cheap enough in all 
conscience, seeing I have nourished you as if you were 
my own son, and Iiid you in the cupboard as if yoo 
were my^ own brother." 

The page did not examine very strictly the land- 
lady's accounts ; though, be it remarked, nine sous was 
in that day no inconsiderable sum; but, having par- 
taken freely of the thousand marks which De Coucy 
had received before leaving Paris, he dispensed his 
money with the beyish hberality that too often leaves 
US with our very early years. 

** Allons !" cried he, springing on his horse ; " I will 
go, let what may come of it. Which way do I turn, 
dame, to reach Mirebeau '^ 

** To the left, beau page, — to the left !" replied the 
old woman. ** But Lord-a-mercy on thy sweet heart ! 
'tis a far way. —Take the second road, that branches 
to the right. Sir Page," she screamed after him ; '^ and 
then, where it separates again, keep to the left." But 
long ere she had concluded her directions, the youth 
was far out of hearing. 

He rode on, and he rode on ; and when the momiDg 
dawned, he found himself, with a weary horse and a sad 
heart, still in the sweet plains of bright Tourain^. The 
world looked all gay and happy, in the frauy light. 
There was a voice of rejoicing in the air, and a smile 
in the whole prospect, which went not well in harmony 
with the feelings of the poor youth's heart. Absorbed 
in^his own griefs, and little knowing the universality of 
care, as he looked upon the merry sunshine streaming 
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over the nlopen and woods which laughed and sparkled 
in the rays, he fancied himself the only sorrowful thing 
in nature ; and, when he heard the clear-voiced lark 
rise upon her quivering wings, and fill the sky with her 
carolling, he dropped his bridle upon his hor8e*s neck, 
and clasped his hand over his eyes. He was going, 
he thought, to give himself up to death ; — to quit the 
sunshine, and the light, and the hopes of youth, and 
the enjoyments of fresh existence, for the cold charnel, 
— the dark, heavy grave, — th« still, rigid, fcelingless 
torpor of the dead ! 

Did his resolution waver ? Did he ever dream of 
letting fate have ita course with his lord and his enter- 
prise, and, imitating the lark, to wing his flight afar, 
and leave care behind him T He did ! He did, indeed, 
more than once ; and the temptiition was llie stronger, 
as ills secret would ever rest with himself — as neither 
punishment nor dishonour could ever follow, and as the 
upbraiding voice of conscience was all that he had to 
fear. The better spirit, however, of the chivalrous 
age came to his aid — that generous principle of self* 
devotion — that constantly inculeated contempt of life 
where opposed to honour, which raided the ancient 
knight to a pitch of glory, that the niost calculating 
wisdom could never obtain, ha<l its eflect even in the 
bosom of the page ; and, though never doubting that 
death would be the pSiishment of his want of obedience 
and discipline, he still went on to sive his master and 
accuse himself. 

It was not long, however, before the means presented 
itself, as he thought, of both sparing the confession, 
and circumventing the villanous desti^ns of the Braban- 
^ois. As he rode slowly into a little village, about 
eight oVlock in the morning, he*^ saw a horse tied to 
the lintel 6f a door, by the wayside, which he instantly 
recognised as Jodelle*s, and he thanked Ht. Martin of 
Tours, as if this rencou:iter was a chance peculiarly of 
that srint*s contriving. The plan of the page smacked 
strongly of the thirteenth century. •* I lere is the villain,** 
•aid he, ^* rcfredMAg at that house aAor his night*s rido. 
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Now, may the blessed St Martin never be good to me 
again, if I do not attack him the moment he comes 
forth ; and, though he be a strong man, and twice as 
old as I am, I have encountered many a Saracen in the 
Holy Land, and, with God\^ blessing, I will kill the 
traitor, and so stop him in his enterprise. Then may 
I ride on merrily, to seek the Count d^Auvergne, and 
never mention a word of this plot of theirs, or of my 
own playing truant either.** 

Ermold de Marcy — for so was the page called-^ 
bad a stout heart in all matters of simple battle, as 
ever entered a listed field ; and had Jodeile been ten 
times as renowned a person as he was, Ermold would 
have attacked him without fear, though his whole heart 
sonk at the bare idea of offering himself to De (,'uucy's 
battle-axe ; so different i^ the prospect of contention, 
in which death may ensue, from the prospect of death 
itself. 

Quietly moderating his horse's prog^-ess to the slowest 
possible pace, lest the noise of his hoofs should call 
Jodelle's attention, he advanced to the same cottage ; 
and, not to take his adversary at an unjust disadvan- 
tage, he dismounted, and tied his beast to a post hard 
by. He then brought round his sword ready to his 
hand, loosened his dagger in the sheath, and went on 
towards the door ; but, at that moment, the loud neigh* 
ing of the Braban^ois's courser, excited by the proximity 
of his fellow quadruped, called Jodeile himself to the 
door. 

The instant he appeared, Ermold, without more ado, 
mshed upon him, and, striking him with his clenched 
fist, exclaimed, »* You are a villain !" Then springing 
back into the middle of the road, to give his antagonist 
free space, he drew liis sword with one hand, and his 
dagger with the other, and waited his approach. 

For his part, Jodeile, who at once recognised De 
Coucy*s attendant, had no difficulty in deciding on the 
course he had to pursue. The page evidently sus- 
pected him of something, thougK of what, Jodeile of 
course could not be fully aware. IkCoucy believed 
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him (as he had taken care to give out) to be lying 
wounded in one of the houses of Mirebeau. If the 
page then ever reached Mirebeau, his treachery would 
be instantly discovered ; and his enterprise coasequently 
fail. It therefore followed, that without a moment'e 
hesitation, it became quite as much Jodelle*8 deter* 
mination to jmi the page to death, as it was Ermold^e 
to bestow the same fate on him ; and, with this san- 
guinary resolution on both sides, they instanCly closed 
in mortal conflict. 

Althou^^h, on the first view, such a struggle between 
a youth of eighteen and a vigorous man of fivc-and- 
thirty would seem most unequal, and completely in 
favour of the latter; yet such was not entirely the 
case. Having served as page since a very early age, 
with so renowned a knight as Guy de Coucy, Ermold 
de Marcy had acquired not only a complete knowledge 
of the science of arms, but also that dexterity and 
agility in their use which nothing but practice can give. 

Practice also certainly J6delle did not want ; but 
Ennold*8 had been gnined in the Holy Land, where 
the exquisite address of the Haracens in the use of the 
scimitar had necessitated additional study and exer- 
cise of the sword among the crusaders and their fol- 
lowers. 

Ermold also was as active as the wind, and this 
iully compensated the want of Jodelle*s masculine 
strength. But the Braban^ois had unfortunately in hie 
favour the advanta£^e of armour, being covered with a 
light haubert,* which yielded to all the motions of his 
body, and with a steel bonnet, which defended his 
head ; while the poor page had nothing but his green 
tunic, and his velvet cap and feather. It was in vain, 
therefore, that he exerted his skill and activity in deal- 
mg two blows for every one of his adversary's : the 

* Th«ra af« Tnriooi difTpi^nrm of opinion ronrpmlttg the peraonn tn wt^om 
the UM of the haubert was coiiflnMl. Dumnfe implteN, from » |fn«-*<iH< lii 
JolnTllle, that thi^ part of ihn aiirimt auitt of armour wan thi* pnvii««;H «i''a 
knlX'it. Ijt IjAbourcur given it alwo to a m\u\n. Rut the Brabangoi* o^ui 
other banda of adventumm did not nubiuri tbrtn>««lv(*ii to any rule* and rmgw 
latlotia reapecting tbelr arma, aa mighi be proved (Vom a tiioaaand diflbraa 
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only accessiUe part of Jodelle's person was his face* 
and that he took sufficient care to guard against attack. 

The noise of clashing weapons brought the villagers 
10 their doors ; but such things- were too common in 
those days, and interference therein was too dangerous 
an essay for any (me to meddle ; though some of the 
women cried out upon the strong man in armour, for 
drawing on the youth in the green cassock. 

Ermold was nothing daunted by the disadvantage 
under which he laboured ; and after having struck at 
Jodelle*s face, and parried all his blows with admira- 
ble perseverance for some minutes, he actually medi- 
tated running in upon the Braban^ois ; confident that 
if he coold but get one fair blow at his throat, the 
combat would be at an end. 

At that moment, however, it was interrupted in a 
different manner; for a 'party of horsemen, galloping 
npinto the village, came suddenly upon the combatants, 
and thrusting a lance between them, separated them 
for the time. 

** How now, masters ! how now !*^ cried the leader 
of the party, in rank Norman-French. "Which is 
France, and idiich is England ? — But fight fair ! — fight 
fair, i' Ood*s name — Not a man against a boy, — ^not a 
steel haubert against a cloth jerkin. — ^Take hold of 
them, Robin, smd bring them in here. I will judge 
their quarrel." 

So saymg, die English knight, for such he was who 
spoke, dismounted from his horse, and entered the very 
fltfttage from which Jodelle had issued a few minutes 
Rfore. It seemed to be known as a place of enters 
tainment, though no sign nor inscription announced the 
calling of its owner ; and the knight, who bore the 
rough weather-beaten face of an old bluff soldier, sat 
himself down in a settle, and leaning his elbow on the 
table, began to interrogate Ermold and the Braban9oia, 
who were brought before him as he had commanded. 

*• And now, sir with the haubert," said he, addressing" 
Jodelle, apparently with that sort of instinctive antipa- 
thy that the good sometimes feel, they scarce knovr 
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why, towards the bad. '* How came you, dressed IB 
a coat of iron, to draw your weapon upon a beairdleas 
youth, with nothing to guard his limbs from your 
blows r 

^ Though I deny your right to question me,** replied 
Jodelle, ** I will tell you, to make the matter short, 
that I drew upon him, because he drew on me in the 
first place ; but still more, because he is an enemy to 
my lord, the King of England."* 

^ But thou art no Englishman, nor Norman either^" 
rephed the knight. ^^Thy tongue betrays thee. I 
hare borne arniA here these fifty years, from boyhood 
to old age, and I know every jargon that is spoken in 
the king's dominions from Rouen to the mountains; 
and thou speakest none. Thou art a Frendunan, of 
Provence, or thine accent lies." ^ 

** I may be a Frenchman, and yet serve the King of 
England,** replied Jodelle boldly. 

**• God send htm better servants than thou art, then !** 
replied the old knight — ^ Well, boy, what say'st thont 
Nay, look not sad, for that matter. We will not hurt 
thee, lad." 

^ You will hurt me, and you do hurt me," answered 
Ermold, *^ if you hold me here, and do not let^me either 
cut oui that villain*s heart, or on to tell my lord that 
he is betrayed." 

^ And who is thy lord, boy V* demanded the knight, 
" English or French T — and what is his name t" 

** French !" answered Ermold hMly ; and with ear* 
nest pride he added, **he is the noble Sir Guy 4% 
Coucy." ^ 

'* A good knight ! — a good knight !" said the English- 
man. '* I have heard the heralds tell of him. A cru- 
sader too — ^young, they say, but very bold, and fill of 
noble prowess: I should like to splinter a lancc wi^ 
him, in faith !" 

** You need not balk your liking. Sir Knight,*" an- 
swered the page at once : ^ my master will meet you 
on horseback, or on foot, with what arms you will, and 
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«nd jTOQ shall not be lone without seeing him.* 

•* ThoQ bearest thee like the page of such a knioht,** 
replied the Englishman ; ** and. in good truth, I have 
a mind to pleasure thee.* he added, drawing off (me of 
his gaontlets, as if about to send it to De Courr ; but 
vhether such was his first intention or not, his farther 
detenninations were changed by Jodelle demanding 
abniptly — ^ Know yoo the signature of King John, Sir 
Knightr 

" Surely! somewhat better than my own," answered 
the other, — ** somewhat better than my own, which I 
hawe not seen for these foity years ; and which, please 
God ! I shall never see again ; for my last wiU and 
testament, which was drawn by tlie holy clerk of Sc 
Amie's, two years and a half come St. Michaefs, was 
stamped with my sword pommel, seeing that I had 
lingot how to write one-half the letters of my name, 
and the others were not readable. — ^But as to the king's, 
Fd swear to itT 

•*Well then," said Jodelle, laying a written paper 
before him, "■ you must know that ; and by that name 
I require you, not only to let me pass free, but to keep 
j<m youth prisoner as an enemy to the king." 

'^Tis sure enough the king'^s name in his own 
writing ; and there is the great seal too," said the old 
knight. ** This will serve your turn, sir, as far as 
going away yourself, — but as to keeping the youth, I 
know nothing of that. The paper sa^^ nothing of that, 
as far as I can see.^ 

"No; it does not," said Jodelle; "but still — ^ 

" Oh, it does not, does not it ?" said the English- 
man, giving back the paper. " Thank you at le<ist for 
tiiat admission ; for, as to what the paper says, may I 
be confounded if I can read a word of it !" 

** Listen to me, however," said Jodelle ; and ap- 
proaching close to the English knight, he whispered a 
few words in his ear. 

The old man listened for a moment, with a grave 
and attentive face, bending his head and inclining his 
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ear to the Braban^ois's communicatioiL Then suddenly 
he turned round, and eyed him from head to foot with 
a glance of aevere aoom. ^ Open the door !*^ cried he 
to his men loudly-*^ open the door ! By Grod I shall 
be suffocated ! — i never was in a small room with such 
a damned rascal in my life before. — ^Let him pass ! let 
him pass ! and keep out of the way-— 4ake care hie 
clothes do not touch you — it may be contagious ; and, 
by the Lord I 1 would sooner catch the plague than 
such villany as he is tainted withal.** 

While surprised, and at first scarce grasping their 
leader's meaning, the English troopers drew back from 
the Braban^ois's path, as if 4te had been really a lepei^ 
Jodelle strode to the door of the cottage, smothering 
the wrath he dared not yent. On the threshold, how* 
ever, he paused ; and, turning towards the old soldier 
as if he would speak, glared on him for a moment with 
the glance of a wounded tiger ; but, whether he could 
find no words equal to convey the virulence of his pas- 
sion, or whether prudence triumphed over anger, can- 
not be told, but he broke suddenly away, and catching 
his horse's bridle, sprang into the saddle and rode off 
at full speed 

*^ I am afraid I must keep thee, poor youth,** said the 
old knight, — ^* I am afraid I must keep xhee, whether I 
will or no. I should be blamed if I let ihee go ; though, 
on my knightly honour, 'tis cursed hard to be obliged 
to keep a good honest youth like thee, and let a slave 
like that go firee ! Nevertheless, you must stay here; 
and if you try to make your escape, I do not know what 
I must do to thee. — Robin," he continued, turning to 
one of his men-at-arms, ** put him into the back-chamber 
that looks upon the lane, and keep a good guard over 
him while I go on to the other village to see that liord 
Pembroke's quarters be prepared : — and hark ye," he 
added, speaking in a lower voice, ** leave the window 
open, and tie his horse under it, and there is a groe 
tonmois for thee to drink the kind's health with the vil- 
lagers and the other soldiers. — Do you understand?^ 

" Ay, sir I ay I" answered the man-at-arms, •♦ I un- 
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neoids be obeyed." 

*^ Tis a good youth," said the old knight, ^ and a 
bold, and the other was nothing bat a pitiful villain, 
that win be hanged yet, if there be a tree in France to 
hang him on. Now, though I might be blamed if I let 
this lad go, and John might call me a hard-headed old 
fool, as once he did ; yet I donH know, Robin — I don*t 
know whether in knightly honom* I should keep the 
true man prisoner and let the traitor go free.-^ doa\ 
know, Robin, — ^I don't know !" 

So saying, the good old soldier strode to the door) 
and the man he called Robin took poor Ermold into a 
smafi room at the back of the hense, where he opened 
the window, saying something about not wishing to 
stifle him, and then left him, fastening the door ea the 
other side. 

The poor page, however, bewildered with disappoint- 
ment and distress, and stupified by fatigue and want of 
sleep, had only heasd the charge to guard him safely, 
without the after-whisper, which neutralized that com*- 
mand ; and never dreaming that escape was possible, 
he sat down on the end of a truckle bed that occupied 
the greater part of the chamber, and gave himself up to 
his own melancholy thoughts. He once, indeed, thought 
of looking from the window, with a vague idea of free- 
ing himself; but as he was about to proceed thither, 
the sound of a soldier whistling, together with a horse's 
footsteps, convinced him that a guard was stationed 
there, and he abandoned his purpose. In this state he 
remained till grief and weariness proved too heavy for 
his young eyelids, and he fell asleep. 

In the mean while, the old knight, after being absent 
for more than three hours, returned to the village, which 
he had apparently often frequented before, and riding 
up to his man Robin, who was drinking with some 
peasants in the market-place, his first question was, 
** Where is the prisoner, Robin ? I hope he has not 
escaped ;" while a shrewd smile very potently contlU« 
dieted the exact meaning of his words. -"^ 

Vol. II. 
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•• Escaped r exclaimed Robin: ^'God UeM ytmr 
worship ! he cannot have escaped, without he got out 
of the window ; for I left five men dxinking in the front 
room.** 

** Let us see, Robin^ — let us see T said the old man* 
^Nothing like making sure, good Robin;" and he 
spurred on to the cottage, sprang from his horse like a 
lad ; and, casting the bridle to one of his men, passed 
through the front room to that where poor Ermold was 
• confined. 

Whatever had been his expectations, when he saw him 
sittiaff OB the bed, just opening his heavy eyes at the 
sound of his approach, he could not restrain a slight 
movement of impatience. ** The boy*s a fool 1 mot* 
tered he, — the boy's a fool!** But then, recovering 
himself, he shut the door, and, advancing to the page, 
he said, — ** I am right glad thou hast not tried to escapct 
my boyy — thou art a good lad and a patient ; but if ever 
thou shouldst escape while under my custody, for *tts 
impossible to guard every point, remember to do my 
greeting to your lord, and tell himlhat I, Sir Arthur of 
Oakingham, will be glad to splinter a lance with him in 
all love and courtesy.** 

The page opened his eyes wide, as if he could scarce 
believe what he heard. 

^ If he does not understand that,** said the old man to 
himself ''-he is a natural fool !** But to make all sure* 
he went to the narrow window, and leaning out, aftcv 
whistling for a minute, he asked> — *' Is that your horse t 
*Ti8 a bonny beast, and a swifi doubtless. — Well, Sir 
Page, (are thee well !** he added ; *' in an hour's time I 
will send thee a stoup of wine to cheer thee !** and* 
without more ado, he turned, and left the room once 
more, bolting the door behind him. 

Ermold stood for a moment, as if surprise had be- 
numbed his sinews ; but *twas only for a moment I for 
then, springing towards the casement, he. looked <iiu 
well on each side, thrust himself throu^ without mach 
care either of his dress or his person ; and, springing 
to the ground, was in an instant on his horse's back ana 
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Ballo]^iig sway over the wide unenclosed country, like 
Tarn o' Shanter widi all the witches behind him. 

Far long he rode on, without daiing to look behind ; 
but when he did so, he found that he was certainly un- 
porsued ; and proceeded with somewhat of a slackened 
pace, in order to save his horse's strength. At the first 
cottage he came to he inquired for ACrebeau ; but, by 
the ntter ignorance of the serfs diat inhabited it, even of 
the name of such a place, he found that he must be 
rather going away from the object of his journey than 
approaching it. At the castles he did not dare to ask ; 
for the barons of that part of the country were so 
divided betweoi the two parties, that he would have 
thereby nm -fiilly as much chance of being detained as 
directed. At length, however, as the sun began to de- 
cline, he encountered a countrywoman, who gave him 
some more correct information; but toid him, at the 
same time, that it would be midnight before he reached 
the place he souglit. 

Ermold went'on undauntedly; and only stopped for 
half an hour, te refresh his horse when the weary beast 
could htfdly move its limbs. Still he was destined 
to be once more turned from his path ; for, at the mo- 
ment ihe sun was just going down, he beheld from the 
top of one of the hlUs, a large body of cavalry moving 
on in the vaUey below ; and the banners and ensigns 
which flaunted In the horizontal rays left no doubt &at 
they were English. 

The page was oi course obliged to change his direc- 
tion ; but as a fine starry night came on, he proceeded 
with greater ease; for the woman's direction had beei\^- 
to keep due south, and in Palestine he had learned to . 
travel by the stars. A thousand difficulties still op- 
posed themselves to his way-^a thousand times his 
horse's weariness obkged him to halt ; but he suffered 
not hb courage to be shaken ; and at last he triumphed 
over all. As day began to break, he heard the ring- 
ing of a large church-bell, and in ten minutes he stood 
upon the heights above Mirebeau. Baaners, and pen- 
nons, and streamers were dancing in the vale below; 

C2 
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and for a moment the page paased, and glanced hm 
eyes over the whole scene. As he did so, he turned 
as pale as death ; and, suddenly drawing his rein, he 
wheeled to the right, and rode away in another directkHi 
as fast as his weary horse would bear him« 



CHAPTER V. 

We seldom, in life, find ourselves more unpleasantly 
situated than when, as is often the case, our fate and 
happiness are staked upon an enterprise in which many 
other persons are joined, whose errors or negligences 
counteract all our best endeavours, and whose conduct, 
however much we disapprove, we cannot command. 

Such was precisely the case with De Coucy, after 
the taking of the town of Mirebeau. The castle still 
held out, and laughed the efforts of their small force to 
scorn. Their auxiliaries had not yet come up. No 
one could gain precise information of the movements 
of King John^s army ; and yet the knights of Poitou 
and Anjou passed their time in revelling and merriment 
in the town, pressing the siege of the castle vigorously 
during the day, but giving up the night to feasting and 
debauchery, and leading Prince Arthur, in the heedless* 
ness of his youth, into the same improvident neglect as 
themselves. 

When De Coucy urged the hourly danger to which 
they were exposed during the night, with broken gates 
and an unrepaired wall, and pressed the necessity of 
throwing out guards and patrols, the only reply he 
obtained was, ** Let the Brabangois patrol, — they were 
paid for such tedious service. They were excellent 
scQuts too. None better! Let them play sentinel. 
The knights and men-at-arms had enough* to do during 
the day. As to King John, who feared him ? Let him 
come. They would fight him.** So confident had they 
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become from tneir first snccess against IV&ebeau. Dt 
Ooucy, however, shared not this confidence ; but every 
night, as soon as the immediate operations against the 
castle had ceased, he ]eft the wounded in the town, and 
retired, with the rest of his followers, to a small post 
he had estabUshed on a mound, at the distance of a 
double arrow-shot from the fortress. His first caro, 
afler this, was to distribute the least fatigued of the 
BrabanQois, in small parties, round the place, at a short 
distance from the walls ; so that, as far as they could 
be relied upon, the besiegers were secure against attack. 

Still the young knight, practised in the desultory 
warfare of the crusades, and accustomed to every sort 
of attack, both by night and day, neglected no precau- 
tion ; and, by establishing a patrol of his own tried 
attendants, each making the complete round of the 
posts once during the night, while De Coucy himself 
never omitted to make the same tour twice between 
darkness and light, he seemed to ensure also the faith 
of the Braban^ois. 

The fourth nigbt had come after the taking of the 
town ; and, wearied with the fatigues of the day, De 
Coucy had slept for an hour or two, in one of the little 
huts of which he had formed his encampment. He 
was restless, however, even during his sleep, and to- 
wards eleven of the clock he rose, and proceeded to 
the watch-tire, at a short distance from which the man 
who was next to make the round was sitting waiting 
his companion's return. The night was as black as 
ink. There was a sort of solid darkness in the air ; 
but withal* it was very warm ; so that, though the light 
of the fire was very agreeable, its heat was not to be 
supported. 

" Has all gone well ?" demanded the knight 

" All, beau sire," answered the man, " except that 
one of the CoterePs horses has got his foot in a hole, 
and slipped his fetlock.'' 

** Have you heard of his captain Jodelle f demanded 
De Coucy. * " Is he better of his hurt t We want all 
the men we have." 
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^* I have not seen him, beau siret because I hare not 
been in the town,** replied the squire; ^ but one of his 
fellows says, that he is very bad indeed ; — that the blow 
you dealt him has knocked one of his eyes quite out** 

''I am sorry for thzl^ said De Coucy. ^I meant 
not to strike so heavily. I will see him to-morrow 
before the attack. Bring ine word, in the morning, what 
house he lies at ; and now mount, and begin yt>ur round, 
good Raoul. We will keep it up quickly to-night I 
know not why, but I am not easy. I have a sort of mia*^ 
giving that I seldom feel. — Hush ! What noise is that V* 

^*' Oh, his the folks singing in the town, beau sire,** 
re]^ied the man. '^ They have been at it this hour. It 
comes from the prev6i*s garden. I heard Sir Savary 
de Mauleon say, as he rode by us, that he would sing 
the abbess of the convent a lay to-night, for the love of 
her sweet eyes.** 

A gust of wind now brought the somids nearer ; and 
De Coucy heard, more distinctly, that it was as the 
man-at^arms had said. The dull tones of a rote, with 
some voices singing, mingled with the .-merry clamoQP 
of several persons laughing ; and the general hum of 
more quiet conversation tdld that the gay nobles of 
Foitou were prolonging the revel late. ; 

De Coucy bade the man go ; and in a few minutM 
after, when the other, who had been engaged in makii^ 
the rounds, returned, the knight himself mounted m 
fresh horse, and rode round in various dii;ectk>ns, sonWi 
times visiting the posts, sometimes pushing his seardi 
into the country ; for, with no eaithly reason for svps* 
cion, he felt more troubled and anxious, than if 8<Kn0 
inevitable misfortune were about tQ fall upon hink 
At about three in the morning he returned^ and foundl 
Hugo de Uarre^ by the- light of the watoh-fire» waiting 
hid turn to ride on the patrol. 

'^ How is thy wound, Hugo T demanded De Coucy, 
springing to the grround. 

^ Oh, *ii8 nothing. Sir Guy ! — *fia nolhingT replied 
the stout squire. *' God.^send me never .worse thaa 
that, and my bargain would be soon /nad^ V* 



^ Has all been still T demanded the knight. 

" All ! save a slight rustling I thought I heard on 
yonder hill,*^ replied Hugo. '*It sounded like a far 
norse's feeL** 

"^ Thou hast shrewd ears, good Hugo,** answered his 
lord. ** Twas I rode across it some half an hour ago 
or less." 

**'Tis tnat the night is woundy still," replied the 
squire, *' one might hear a fly buzz at a mile ; *tis as 
hot as Palestine too. — Think you, beau sire," he added, 
somewhat abruptly, "that Hwill be long before this 
castle falls?" 

*' Nine months and a day ! good Hugo," answered 
the knight, — ^"«ine months and a day ! without our 
reinforcements come up. — Ho^ would you have us 
take it? We have no engines. We have neither 
mangonel, nor catapult, nor pierrier to batter the waH, 
nor ladders, nor moving tower to storm it." 

^* I would fain be on to La F16che, beau sn'e," said 
Hugo, laughing. *^ *Tis that makes me impatient.*' 

"And why to La Fl^cheT demanded De Coucy. 
-** Why there more than to any other town of Maine or 
Normandy?" 

" Oh, I forgot, sire. Yo« were not there," said the 
squire, *^ when ^e packman at Tours told Ermold de 
Marcy and me, that ISir Julian, and the Lady lisadore, 
and Mistress Alixe, and Httle Eleonor, and all, are at 
La Fl^che." 

** Ha !" said De Coucy, ** and itiw cursed castle is 
keeping us here for ages, and those wild knights of 
Poitou lying there in the town, and spending the time 
9n foolish revel that would take twenty castles if well 
jemployed." 

" That is what Gallon the Fool said yesterday," re 
joined Hugo. — ** Grod forgive me for putting you, sire, 
-and Gallon together ! But he said, * If those Poitevins 
would but dine as heartily on stonewalls as they do on 
cranes and capons, and toss off as much water as they 
^ wine, they would drink the ditch dry, and swallow 
ibe -castle, before -three days were out.*" . 
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** On mjlife ! he said not amisa,'* repfied De C6uc3r. 
— ^' Where i» poor Gallon ? I have not seen hun these 
two days." 

^ He keeps to the town, beau sire," replied Hago» 
^ to console the good wives, as he says. — ^But here 
conies Henry Carvel from the rounds, or I am mis- 
taken. Yet the night is so dark, one would see not a 
camel at a yard's distance. — ^Ho, stand! Give the 
word !" 

^ Arthur !" replied the soldier, and dismounted by the 
watch-fire. Hugo de Barre sprang on his horse and 
proceeded on his round ; while De Coucy, casting him- 
self down in the blaze, prepared to watch out the night 
by the sentinel, who was now called to the guard. 

It were little amusi g to trace De Coucy's thoughts. 
A knight of that day would have deemed it almost a 
disgrace to divide the necessary anxieties of the profes- 
sion of arms with any oth*-^ *-^<>'' :han that of his lady 
love. However the caustic pen of Cervantes, whose 
chivalrous spirit — of which I am bold to say, no man 
ever originally possessed more — had early been crushed 
by ingratitude and disappointment,. — however his pen 
may have given an aspect of ridicule to the deep devo- 
tion of the ancient knights towards the object of their 
love» — however true it may be, that that devotion waa 
not always of as pure a kind as fancy has portrayed 
it ; yet the love of the chivalrous ages was a far supe* 
rior feeling to the calculating transaction so termed im 
the present day ; and if, perhaps, it was rude in its 
ibrms, and extravagant in its excess, it had at least the 
energy of passion, and the sublimity of strength. De 
Coucy watched and listened ; but still, while he did 80;» 
he thought of Isadore of the Mount, and he called up 
her loveliness, her gentleness, her afiectiou* Every 
glance of her soft dark eyes, every tone of her sweet 
lip was food for memory ; and the young knight deemed 
that surely for such glances and such tones a brave 
man might conquer the world. 

The night, as we have seen, had been suhry, and 
the sky dark ; and it was now waxing towards naokf^ 
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ing ; but no cool breeze annomiced the fresh riang of 
(he day. The air was heavy and close, as if charged 
with the matter for a thousand storms ; and die wmd 
was as still as if no quickening wing had erer stirred 
the thick and lazy atmosphere. Suddenly a sort of 
rolling scund seemed to disturb the air ; and De Coney 
sprang upon his feet to listen. A moment of silence 
elapsed, and then a bright flash of lightning blazed 
across the sky, followed by a clap of thunder : — ^De 
Coucy listened still. ^ It could not be distant thunder,*' 
he thought, — ^^ the sound he had first heard* He had 
seen no previous lightning.** 

He now distinctly heard a horse's feet coming towards 
bim ; and, a moment afler, the voice of Hugo de Barre 
speaking to some one else : — '•* Come along, Sir Gallon, 
quick !" cried he. ** You must tell it to my lord him- 
self. — ^By heaven ! if 'tis a jest, you should not have 
made it ; and if *tis not a jest, he must hear it.** 

'* Haw, haw !** cried Gallon the Fool. — ^ Haw, haw ! 
If 'tis a jest, 'tis the best I ever made, for it is true, — 
and truth is the best jest in the calendar. — ^Why don't 
they make Truth a saint, Hugo ! Haw, haw 1 haw, 
haw! When I'm pope I'll mdke St. Truth to match 
St. Ruth ; and when I've done I shall have made the 
best saint in the pack. — Haw, haw ! haw, haw ! But, 
by the Lord ! some one will soon make Saint Lie to 
spite me ; and no one will pray to Saint Truth afterward. 
— ^Haw, haw, haw ! — ^But there's De Coucy standing 
by the watch-fire, like some great devil in armour, broil- 
ing the souls of the damned. — Haw, haw, haw l** 

"What is the matter, Hugo?" cried the knight, 
advancing. "Why are you dragging along poor 
Gallon so ?" 

" Because poor Gallon lets him," cried the juggler, 
freeing himself from the squire's grasp, by one of his 
almost supernatural springs. — ^** Haw, haw ! Where's 
poor Gallon now ?" — and he bounded up to the place 
where the knight stood, and cast himself down by the 
fire, exclaiming, " Oh, rare ! 'Tis a sweet fire, in thin 
sultry night. — Haw, haw ! Are you cold, De Coucy ^ 

C3 
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*<I am afraidf my lordy there is treason p[oing for* 
ward,** said Hugo de Barre, riding up to his mastert. 
and speaking in a low voice. *' I had scarce left you 
when Qallon came bounding up to me, and began run- 
ning beside my horse, saying, in his wild way, he would 
tell me a story. I heeded him little at first ; but when 
he began to tell me that this Braban9ois — ^this Jodelle 
— ^has not been, lying wounded a-bed, but has been 
away these two days on horseback, and came back 
into the town towards dusk last night, I thought it right 
to bring him hither.**' 

" You did well," cried Dfe Coucy^ — "you did well !. 
I will speak with him, — ^I observed some movement 
among the Brabannois as. we returned. — Gro quietly, 
HugOi and give a glance into their huts, while I speak 
with the juggler. — Ho, good Gallon, come hither T 

" You won't beat me T cried Gallon, — " ha T 

*♦ Beat thee ! no, on my honour !" replied De Coucy ; 
and the mad juggler crept up to him on all-fours. — '* Tell 
me. Gallon," continued the knight ; " is what you said 
to Hugo true about Jodelle T 

"The good King Christopher had a cat !" replied 
Gallon;. " You said you would not beat me, Coucy ; 
but youp-eyes look very like as if your fist itched to 
give the lie to your honour.!* 

"Nay, nay, Gkdlon,** said Dei Coucy, striving by 
gentleness to get a moment of serious reason from him. 
•* My own life, — the safety of the camp,— of Prince 
Arthur,— of onr whole party may depend upon your 
answer. I have heard you say that you are a Christian 
man, and kept your faith, even while a slave among the 
Saracens ; now answer me. Do you know for certain* 
that Jodelle has been absent, as you told* your friend 
Hugo T Speak the truth, upon your soul !** 

"Not upon my soul! — not upon my soul!** cried 
Gallon. " As to my having a soul, that is all a matter 
of taste and uncertainty; but what I said was true, 
upon my nose, which no one will deny, — ^Turk or 
Christian, fool or philosopher. On my nose, it was 
tele, Coucy,?— on my nose !** 
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^ By heaven ! if this prove false, 1 will cut it cttV^ 
. ^ried the knight, frowning on him* 

*« Do so, do so! beau sire," replied Gallon, grinning; 
** and when you have got it, Gk)d giv^ you grace t<^ 
wear it !'* 

*' New, Hugo de Barre !^' cried the knight, as his. 
squipe returned with a quick pace. 

^As I hope for salvation, Sir Guy,** cried Hugo, 
** there are not ten of the Cotereaux in the huts ! Those 
diat are there are sleeping quietly enough, but all the 
rest are gone I" 

*' Lord ! what a flash !^ cried Gallon, as the lightnings 
gleamed round about them, playing on the armour of 
De Coucy and his squire.^ 

^ Ha, Hugo ! did you see nothing in that valley V^ 
exclaimed the knighu 

** Lances, as I hve !" answered the squire. •* We 
are betrayed to the En^ish, sire T 

** We may reach the town yet, and save the prince !" 
exclaimed die knight. — ^^Wake the vassals, and the 
Braban9ois that are left ! The traitor thought them toa 
true to be trusted : we will think them true, too. — ^Be. 
quick, but silent ! Bid them not speak a word !" 

Each man started up in his armour, as he was. 
awoke ; for De Coucy had not permitted them to dis- 
arm during the siege ; and, being ranged in silence be- 
hind the knight, the small party that were led began ta 
descend towards the town on foot, and unknowing what 
duty they were goang upon. 

Between the castle and the hill on which De Coucy 
had established his post was a small ravine, the entrance 
of which nearest the town exactly fronted the breach- 
that he had formerly effected in the wall. In the bottom; 
ran a quick but shallow stream, which, brawling among 
some large stones,, went on murmuring towards the 
castle, the ditch of which it supplied with water. 
Leading his men down into the iiollow, the young» 
knight took advantage of the stream, and by making 
his soldiers advance through the water, covered thft: 
clank of their armour with the noise of the rivuleC 
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The 'most profound darkness hung upon their way; boC 
during the four days they had been there each man had 
become perfectly acquainted with the grround, so that 
they were advancing rapidly; when suddenly a siighl 
measured ound, like the march of armed men over 
soft turf, caused De Coucy to halt. ^ Stop r whispered 
lie ; ^' they are between us and the walls. We shall 
have a flash presently* Down behind the bushes, and 
we shall see !" 

As he expected, it was not long before the lightning 
again blazed across, and showed them a strong body 
o( infantry marching along in line between the spot 
where he stood and the waUs» 

*^ Hugo,*^ whispered the knight, *^ we must risk alL 
They are surrounding the town ; but the southern gate 
must still be open. We must cut through them, and 
may still save the prince. Let each man remember 
his task is, to enter the house of the pr6v6t, and carry 
Arthur Plantagcnet out, whether he will or not, by the 
southern gate. A thousand marks of silver to the man 
who sets him in the streets of Paris ; — follow silently 
till I give the word.** 

This was said like lightning, and leading onward 
with a quick but cautious step, De Coucy had advanced 
80 far that he could hear the footfall of each armed 
man in the enemy's ranks, and the rustling of their 
ftlose-pressed files against each other, when the blaae 
of the lightning discovered his party also to those 
against whom they were advancing. It gleamed as 
brightly as if the flash had been actually between them, 
showing to De Coucy the corslets and pikes and grim 
faces of the English soldiers within twenty yards of 
where he stood ; while they suddenly perceived a body 
of armed men approaching towards them, whose nun^ 
hers the duration of the lightning was not sufficient to 
display. 

** A Coucy! a Coucy !** shouted the knight, giving the 
signal to advance, and rushing forward with that over- 
whelming impetuosity which always casts so much in 
finTOur of the attacking party. Unacquainted with the 
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gproimd, taken by surprise, uncertain to whom or to 
what they were opposed, the Norman and English 
soldiers for the moment gave way in confusion. Two 
went down in a moment before De Coucy*s sword ; a 
third attempted to grapple with him, but was dashed to 
the earth in an instant; a fourth retired fighting towards 
the wall. 

De Coucy pressed upon him as a man whose all — 
honour, fortune, existence — is staked upon his single 
arm. Hugo and his followers thronged after, widening 
. the breach he had hewn in the enemy's ranks. The 
soldier who fronted him struck wild, reeled, staggered 
under his blowsi and stumbling over the ruins of the 
fallen tower,' was trodden under his feet On rushed 
De Coucy towards the breach, seeing naught in the 
darkness, hearing naught in the tumult his quick and 
bloody passage had occasioned. 

But suddeitly the bright blue lightidng flashed once 
more across his path. — ^What was it he beheld ? The 
lion banner of England planted in the breach, with a 
crowd of iron forms around it, and a forest of spears 
shining from beyond. 

" Back ! back, my lord !" cried Hugo : " the way is 
dear behind ; — ^back to the hill, while we can pass !" 

Back like lightning De Coucy trod his steps, but 
with a different order of march from what he had pur- 
sued in advancing.* Every man of his train went now 
before him ; and though his passage had been but for 
an instant, and the confusion it had occasioned great, 
yet the ^English soldiers were now pressing in upon 
him on all sides, and hard was the task to clear him- 
self of their ranks. The darkness, however, favoured 
him, and his superior knowledge of the ground ; and, 
hastening onward, contenting himself with striking only 
Inhere his passage was opposed, he gradually fought 
his way out — foiled one or two that attempted to pursue 
him — ^gained the hill, and, mounting it with the swift- 
ness of an arrow sped from the bow, he at length rallied 
his men in the midst of the little huts in which he had 
lodged his soldiers after the taking of the town. 
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*Haw, haw ! beaa sire ! Haw, haw !** cried GallDn* 
the Fool, who had never stured from the fire, aldiough 
the heat was intenae ; *' so you have come haek again. 
— ^But I can tell you, that if you like to go down the 
other way, you may have just as' good a &8h of fight- 
ing ; for I saw, but now, the postern of the castle open, 
and a whole troop of spears wind down behind us. — 
Haw, haw! haw, haw !** 

^ Now for the last chance, Hugo T cried the knight* 
«• To horse, to horse V* 

Each man detached his beast from the spot where 
they stood ready, and sprang into the saddle, doubting 
not that their daring leader was about to attempt to cut 
his way through; but De Coucy had very different 
thoughts. 

** There is the day breaking," cried he ; "• we must 
be quick* In the confusion that must reign in the 
town the prince may escape, if we can but draw the 
Normans* attention hitherward. — Gallon, a fitting task 
for you ! Take some of those brands, and set ^e to 
all the huts. Quick ! the day is rising !** 

" Haw, haw !" cried Gallon^ delighted. — ^ Haw, 
haw r* and in an astonishingly short space of time he 
had contrived to communicate the flame to the greater 
part of the hovels, which, constructed principally of 
dry branches, were easily ignited. 

** Now r* cried De Coucy, ** each man his horn to 
his lips ! and let him blow a flourish, as if he w^re 
saluting the royal standard." 

De Coucy himself set the example, and the long, 
loud, united notes rang far over the town. 

So far as calling the attention of the English- army 
below, the plan perfectly succeeded ; and, indeed, even 
made the greater part both of the knights and men-at- 
arms believe that Arthur was without the town. 

All eyes were turned now towards the little hill, 
where, clearly defined in the red light of the burning 
huts, stood die small party of horsemen, hanging a 
dark black spot upon the very verge, backed by the 
Maze of the conflagration. They might easily be 
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mp taken for a group of knights ; and a little wood of 
birches some way behind looked not unlike a consider- 
able clump of spears. To such a pointy indeed, was 
LfOrd Pembroke himself deceived, that he judged it fit 
to move a strong body of horse round to the right of 
the hill, thus hemming in the knight between the town 
and the castle. 

De Goucy saw the movement, and rejoiced in it. 
Nor did he move a step, as long as the fire of the huts 
continued to blaze;, wishing, as far as possible, to em- 
barrass the enemy by the singularity of his behaviour, 
in the faint hope that every additional cause of con- 
fusion, joined to those which must always attend a night- 
attack, might in some degree facilitate the escape of 
fhe prince. ' 

The fire, however,, expired, and the gray light of the 
morning was beginning to- spread more and more over 
the scene^ when De Coucy tiuned his rein, and, skirt- 
ing round the Uttle birchwood we have mentioned, at 
last endeavoured to force his way through the iron tods 
that were spread around him. To the right, as he 
wheeled round the wood, the early light showed the 
strong body of cavalry Lord Pembroke had thrown 
forwsuxl. On his lefl now lay the castle, and straight 
before him. a body of archers that had issued from 
thence with the Earl of Salisbury and half a dozen 
knights at their head. De Coucy hesitated not a mo- 
ment,, but laid his lance in the re8t,.and galloped forward 
to the attack of the latter at fiill speed. 

One of the knights- rode out before the rest to meet 
him ; but went down, horse and man, before his spedbr, 
and rolled on the plain, with the iron of the lance 
broken off deep in his breast. On spurred De Goucy, 
swinging his battle-axe over the head of a Norman 
vrho followed, when his horse, unfortunately, set his 
foot on the carcass of tlie fallen man — slipped — ^fell 
irrecoverably V and the knight was hurled- tO' the ground. 

He sprang on his feet, however,, in a moment, and, 
catching the bridle c^ Lord Salisbury's horse, dashed 
the iron chamfron to atoms, with his battle-axe,, and 
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huried the animal reeling on his haunches. The Earl 
■purred up his charger. " Yield ! yield ! De Cou^r 
cried he; — **Good treatment! Fair ransom! Wil- 
liam's friendship ! Yield you, or you die !** 
: " Never !** exclaimed De Coucy, turning ; and at a 
■ingle blow striking down a man on foot that pressed 
upon him behind ; — '' never will I be John of England's 
prisoner !" 

" Be Salisbury's ! — be William Ijongsword's !" — 
shouted the earl loudly, eager to save his noble foe 
from the lances that were now bearing him down on 
all sides. But De Coucy still raged like a lion in the 
toils ; and, alone in the midst of his enemies, — for the 
ranks had closed round and cut him off even from the 
aid of his little band — ^he continued for many minutes 
to struggle with a host, displaying that fearful courage 
which gained him a name throughout all Europe. 

At length, however, while pressed upon in front by 
three lances, a powerful man-at-arms behind him rais^ 
above his head -a mace, that would have felled Groliah. 
The knight turned his head ; but to parry it was im- 
possible ; for both his sword and shield arm were busy 
in defending himself from the spears of the enemy in 
front ; and he must have gone down before the blow 
like a felled ox, had not Lord Salisbury sprung to the 
ground, and interposed the shield which liung round his 
own neck, in a slanting direction between the tremen- 
dous mace and De Coucy's helmet. The blow, how- 
ever, fell ; and, though turned aside by William Long- 
sword's treble target, its descent drove the earl's arm 
down upon De Coney's head, and made them both 
■tagger. 

** Salisbury, I yield me !" cried De Coucy, dropping 
his battle-axe ; ** rescue or no rescue, generous enemy, 
I am thy true prisoner ; and thereunto I give thee my 
faith. But as thou art a knight, and a noble, yield me 
not to tliy bad brother John. We know too well how 
he treats his prisoners." 

** Salisbury's honour for your surety, brave De 
Coucy 1" replied the earl, clasping him in his mailed 
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aims, and giving a friendly shake* as if in reproach 
for the long-protracted struggle he had maintained. 
^ By the Lord ! old friend, when you fought by my side 
in Palestine, you were but a whe^ where you are now 
a lion ! But know ye not yet, the town has been in our 
hands this hour, and my fair nephew Arthur taken in 
his bed, with all the wild rerellers of Poitou, as fuU 
of wine as leathern bottles V* 

" Alas ! I fear for the prince l** cried De Coney, •'in 
his bad uncle^s hands." 

••Hush! hush!" replied Salisbury. ••John is my 
brother, though I be but a bastard. He has pledged 
his word, too, I hear, to treat his nephew nobly. So 
let us to the tQwn, where we shall hear more. In the 
mean while, however, let me send to the Earl of Pem- 
broke ; for, by the manoeuvres he is making, he seems 
as ignorant of what has taken place in the town as you 
were. Now let us on." 



CHAPTER VI. 

We must change the scene once more, and return to 
the palace of Philip Augustus. The whirlwind of 
passion had passed by ; but the deep pangs of disap- 
pointed expectation, with a long train of gloomy sus- 
picions and painful anticipations, swelled in the bosom 
of the monarch, like those heavy, sweeping billows 
which a storm leaves behind on the long-agitated sea. 

Philip Augustus slowly mounted the stairs of the 
great keep of the castle, pausing at every two ori^ee 
steps, as if even the attention necessary to raise his 
foot from the one grade to the other interrupted the deep 
current of his thoughts. So profound indeed were those 
thoughts, that he never even remarked the presence of 
Guerin, till at length, at the very door of the queen'* 
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apartments, the minister besought him to colteet 
himself. 

'* Remember, sire,'' said the bishop, ^ that no point 
of the lady's conduct is reproachable ; and, for Heaven's 
sake ! yield not your noble mind to any fit of passion 
that you may repent hereafter !" 

'^Fear not, Ouerin," replied the king; *^ I am as 
cool as snow ;" and opening the door, he pushed aside 
the tapestry and entered. 

Agnes had heard the step, but it was so different 
from her husband's general pace, tihat she had not be- 
. licved it to be his. When she beheld him, however, a 
glow of bright, unspeakable joy, which in itself might 
have convinced the most suspicious, spread over her 
countenance. 

PhiUp was not proof against it ; and as she sprang 
Ibrward to meet him, he kissed her cheek, and pressed 
her in the wonted embrace. But there is naught so 
pertinacious on earth as suspicion. Tis the fiend^s 
best, most persevering servant. Cast it from us with 
what force we will — crush it under what weight of 
reasoning we may, once bom in the human heart, it 
still rises on its invisible ladder, and squeezes its little 
drop of corroding poison into every cup we drink. 

The queen's women left the room, and Philip sat 
down by the embroidery-firame where Agnes had been 
working before she went out. He still held her hand 
in his, as she stood beside him ; but, fixing his eyes 
upon the embroidery, he was in a moment again lost 
in painful thought, though his hand every now and then 
contracted on the smidl fingers they grasped, with a 
sort of habitual fondness. t «- * 

Agnes was surprised and pained at this unwonted 
mood ; and yet, she would not deem it coldness, or 
«ay one word that might irritate her husband^c mind ; 
so tlTat for long she left him to think in silence, seeing 
ihat something most agonizing must evidently have 
happened, so to absorb his ideas, even beside her. 

At length, however, without making a motion to 
withdraw her band, she sunk slowly down upon hor 
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knees beside him; and, gazing up in his face, she 
asked, " Do you not love me, Philip T in a low sweet 
tone, that vibrated through his sotd to all the gentler 
and dearer feelings of his heart 

*' Love you, Agnes !'* cried he, throwing his arms 
sound her beautiful form, and pressing kiss upon kiss 
on her lips — ^'» love you J Oh. God.! how deeply !" He 
gazed on her face for a moment qe two^ with one of 
those long, straining, wistful glances that we some- 
times give to the dead ;. then, starting up, he paced the 
room for several minutes, murmuring some indistinct 
words to himself, till at length his steps grew slower • 
again, his lips ceased to move,, and he once more fell 
into deep meditation. 

Agnes rose, and, advancing towards him, laid her 
hand affectionately upon his arm. ^'Calm yourself, 
Philip. Come and sit down again ; and tell your 
Agnes what has disturbed you. Calm yourself, be- 
loved ! Oh, calixk yourself!** 

^' Calm, madam !*' said the king, turning towards her 
with an air of cold abstraction. *^ How would you 
have me calmT* 

Agnes let her hand drop from his arm ; and, retum» 
ing to her seat, she bent her head down and wept 
silently. 

Philip took another turn in the chamber, during 
which he twice turned his- eyes upon the figure of his 
wife — then advanced towaids her, and leaning down, 
cast his arm over her neck. " Weep not, dear Agnes !'' 
he said, — " weep not ; I have many things to agitate 
and distress me. You must bear with me, and let my 
humour have its way J* 

Agnes looked up, and kissed the lips that spoke to 
her, through her tears. She asked no questions, how- • 
ever, lest she might recall whatever was painful to her 
husband's mind. Philip too glanced not for a mo^Aent 
towards the real cause of his agitation. Thero was 
something so puro, so tender, so beautiful in the whole 
conduct and demeanour of his wife — ^so full of the 
«anie affection towards him th»t he felt towards het^^ 
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BO unmixed with the least touch of that constraint that 
might make her love doubtedy that his suspicions stood 
reproved, and though they rankled still, he dared not 
own them. 

^ Can it be only a feeling of cold duty binds her to 
me thusT' he asked himself; **she cited naught else 
to support her resolution of not flying with that pale 
seducer D'Auvergne ; and yet, see how she strives for 
my affection ! how she seems to fix her whole hopes 
upon it ! — ^how to see it shaken agitates her !** 

The fiend had his answer ready. It might be pride, 
— ^the fear of sinking from the queen of a great king- 
dom, back into the daughter of a petty prince. It might 
be vanity — wliich would be painfully wnmg to leave 
splendour, and riches, and admiration of a world, to 
become — what? — ^what had been, the wife of a great 
king — a lonely, unnoticed outcast from her once hus- 
band's kingdom. Still, he thought it was impossible. 
She had never loved splendour ; — she had never sought 
admiration. Her delights had been with him alone, in 
sports and amusements that might be tasted with any 
one beloved, even in the lowest station. It was im- 
possible; — and yet it rankled. He felt he wronged 
her. He was ashamed of it ; — and yet those thoughts 
rankled ! Memory too dwelt with painful accuracy 
upon those words he had overheard,: — notxtithstanding 
her oum feelings she would not quit him t — and imagina- 
tion, with more skill than the best sophist of the court 
of Cra?siis, drew therefrom matter to basis a thousand 
painful doubts. 

As thus he thought, he cast himself again into the 
seat before the frame ; and his mind being well pre^ 
pared for every bitter and sorrowful idea, he gave him- 
self up to the gloomy train of fancies that pressed on 
hi«^on every side : — the revolt of his barons — the dis- 
aflVction of his allies — the falling off of his friends — 
the exhaustion of his finances — and last, not least, that 
dreadful interdict, that cut his kingdom ofl^ from the 
Christian world, and made it like a lazar-house. He 
resolved all the horrible proofs of the papal power that 
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he had seen on his way — the yoongt the old, clinging 
to his stirrup and prapng relief, — die dead, the dying, 
exposed by the roadside to catch his eye — the gloomy 
silence of the cities and the fields — the deathlike void 
ot all accustomed sounds, that spread aronnd his path 
wherever he turned — he thought over them all ; and, 
as he thought, he almost unconscionsly took up the 
dialk wherewith Agnes had been tracing the figures 
on her embroidery, and slowly scrawled upon the edge 
of the frame, " Interdict ! Interdict /" 

She had watched his motions as a motner watches 
those of her sick child ; but, when she read the letters 
he had written, a faint cry broke jfrom her lips, and 
she became deadly pale. The conviction that Philip's 
resolution was shaken by the thunders of the Roman 
chnrch took full possession of her mind, and she saw 
that the moment was arrived for her to make her own 
peace the sacrifice for his. She felt her fate sealed, — 
she felt her heart broken ; and though she had often, 
often contemplated the chances of such a moment, how 
trifling, how weak had been the very worst dreams of 
her imagination to the agony of the reality ! 

She repressed the cry, however, already half-uttered ; 
and rising from her seat with her determination fixed, 
and her mind made up to the worst evil that fate could 
inflict, she kneeled down at the king's feet, and, raising 
her eyes to his, "My lord," she said, *Uhe time is 
come for making you a request that I am sure you will 
not refiise. Your own repose, your kingdom's welfare, 
and the church's peace require — ^all and each — ^that 
you should consent to part from one who has been too 
long an object of painful contest. Till I thought that 
the opinion of your prelates and your peers had gained 
over your will to such a separation, I never dared, my 
noble lord, even to think thereof; but now you are 
doubdess convinced that it must be so ; and all I have 
to beg is, that you would give me sufficient guard and 
escort, to conduct me safely to my father's arms ; and 
that you would sometimes think with tenderness of 
one who has loved you well." 
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Agnes spoke as ealmly as if she had asked some 
simple boon. Her voice was low but clear ; and the 
tmly thing that could betray agitation was the excessive 
rapidity of her utterance, seeming as if she doubted her 
own powers to bring her request to an end. 

Philip nized upon her with a glance of agony and 
surprise, mat were pamful even to behold. His cheek 
was as pale as death ; but his brow was flushed and 
red ; and as she proceeded, the drops of agony stood 
upon his temples. When she had done, he strove to 
speak, but no voice answered his will ; and after gasp- 
ing as for breath, he started up, exclaimed, wfth 
great effort, ^'Oh, Agnes!" and darted out of the 
chamber. 

At ten paces^ distance from tlie door stood Guerin, as 
if in expectation of the king's return. Philip caught him 
by the arm, and, scarcely conscious of what he did, 
pointed wildly with the other hand to the door of the 
queen's apartments. 

-^^Good God! my lord,** cried the niinistei;, well 
knowing ihe violent nature of his master's passion. 
'* In Heaven's name ! what have you done T 

^ Done ! done !" cried the monarch. ^ Done ! She 
loves me not, Ghierin ! She seeks to quit me. She 
loves me not, I say ! She loves me not ! I, that would 
have sacrificed my soul for her ! J, that would have 
abjured the cross — embraced the crescent — desolated 
Europe-^niied myself, for her. She seeks to leave me ! 
Oh, madness and fury !" and, clenching his hands, he 
stamped with his armed heel upon the ground, till the 
vaulted roofs of the keep echoed and re-echoed to the 
sound. 

^ Oh ! my lord ! be calm, in Heaven's name !" cried 
Guerin. ^ Speak not such wild and daring words ! 
Remember, though you be a king, there is a King still 
higher ; who perhaps even now chastens you for resist- 
ing his high will." 

"Away!" cried the king. ** School not me. Sir 
Bishop ! I tell thee, there is worse hell here than if 
there had never been heaven ;" and he struck his hand 
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^poa hb mailed breast with fuiy, indeed almoat ap» 
ptoaching to insanity. — ** Oh, Gueiin, Guerin P he cried 
again, ai&r a momenf s pause^ ^ she would leave me ! 
Did yuu heart She would leave me !" 

**• Let me beseech 3rou, sire," said die minister ence 
more, '* compose yourself; and, as a wise and good 
prince, fet the discomfort and miseiy that Heaven has 
sent to yourself, at least be turned to your people's 
good ; and by so doing, be sure that you will merit of 
Heaven some consolation.** 

^^ Consolation.^ said the monarch, mournfully. '*0h, 
my friend, what consolation can i have ? She loves 
me not, Guerin 1 She seeks to quit me I What oon- 
Bolation can I have under that^' 

** At least, the consolation, sire, of relieving and re- 
storing happiness to your distressed people," answered 
the minister. ** The queen herself seeks to quit you, 
Gir& Hie queen herself prays you to yield to the 
authority of the church. After that, you will surely 
never think of detaining her against her will. It would 
be an impious rebellion against a special manifestation 
of Heaven^s commands ; for sure I am, that nothing but 
the express conviction that it is God's will would have 
induced the princess to express such a desire as you 
have vaguely mentioned.'* 

'*Do you think so, Guerin T* demanded Philip, 
musing — ^ do you think so ? But no, no I She would 
never quit me if she loved me T* 

** Her love for you, my lord, may be suspended by 
the will of Heaven,** replied the minister ; ** for surely 
she never showed want of love towards you till now. 
Yield, then, my lord, to the will of the Most High» 
JjCt the queen depart ; and, indeed, by so doing I beheve 
that even your own fondest hopes may be gratified. 
Our holy father the pope, you know, would not even 
hear the question of divorce tried, till you should show 
your obedience to the church by separating from the 
queen. When you have done so, he has pledged him- 
self to examine in the true apostolic spirit ; and doubt- 
less he will come to the same decision as your bishopa 
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of France had. done before. Free from all ties, ytm 
may then recall the queen — " 

"But her love!" interrupted Philip, — ^'•can I ever 
recall her love f* 

*♦ If it be by the will of Heaven," replied Guerin^ 
" that she seeks to leave you, her love for yon, my lord, 
will not be lost, but increased a thousand-fold when 
Heaven^s blessing sanctions it : and the pope — " 

" Curses upon his hesul !" thundered Philip, bursting 
forth into a new phrensy of passion,-^—" may pride and 
ambition be a curse on him and his successors for ever ! 
May they grasp at the power of others, till they lose 
their own ! May nation after nation cast off their sway I 
and itch of dominion with impotence of means be their 
damnation for ever I Now I have given him back his 
curse-— say, what of him f 

V Nothing, my lord," replied Guerin; *'but that the 
only means to make him consent to your union with the 
princess is to part with her for a time. — Oh, my lord ! 
if you have not already consented, consent, I beseech 
you : she prays it herself. Do not refuse her — ^your 
kingdom requires it ; have compassion upon it* Your 
own honour is implicated ; for your barons rebel, and 
you never can chastise them while the whole realm is 
bound to their cause by the strong bond of mutual 
distress." 

** Chastise them 1" said Philip, thoughtfully, pausing 
on the ideas the minister had suggested. Then sud- 
denly he turned to Guerin with his brow knit, and his 
cheek (lushed, as if with the struggle of some new 
resolution. " Be it so, Guerin !" cried he, — ^" be it so! 
The interdict shall be raised — I will take them, one by 
one — I will cut them into chaff, and scatter them to the 
wind — I will be King of France, indeed ! and if in the 
mean while this proud prelate yields me my wife — ^my 
own beloved wife — why, well ; but if he dares then 
refuse his sanction, when I have bowed my rebellious 
subjects, his seat is but a trail one ; for I will march on 
Rome, and hurl him from his chair, and send him forth 
to tread the sands of Pale8tine.*-But stay, Guerin. 
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Tliink yon, that on examination he will confirm the 
bishops' decree, if 1 yield for the time f 

*« I trust he will, my lord," replied the minister.--* 
**May I tell the queen you grant her request T he 
added, eager to urge Philip's indecisioainto the irrevo- 
cable. 

^* Yes !'' said the monarchy ^ yes I — ^Yet stay, Guerin, 
^-stay!" and he fell into thought again; when suddenly 
some one mounting the steps like lightning approached 
the little vestibule where they stood. ^ Ha ! have you 
taken the Count d'Auvergne ?" cried the king,, seeing 
one of his sergeants-of^arms — ^his eyes flashing at the 
same time with all their former fury. 

** No, my lord,** replied the man : ^ he has not yet 
been heard of; but a messenger, in breathless haste 
from the Bishop of Tours, brings you this packet, sire* 
He says Prince Artlmr is taken," added the sergeant. 

*' Avert it. Heaven V* exclaimed Philip, tearing open 
the despatch. ^ Too true ! too true I" he added, *' and 
the people of Poitou in revolt I laying the misfortune ta 
our door, for resisting the interdict — Oh, Guerin ! it 
must be done — ^it nuiet be done ! The interdict must 
be raised, or all is lost. — Begone, fellow ; leave us V* 
he exclaimed, turning to the sergeant, who tarried for 
no second command. Then, pacing up and down for 
an instant with his eyes bent on the ground, the king 
repeated more than once, **She seeks to leave me! 
she spoke of it as calmly as a hevmit tells his beads. — 
She loves me not ! — Too true, shfe loVes me not !" 

** May I announce your will in this respect, my lord V* 
demanded Guerin, as the king paused and pondered 
bitterly over all that had passed« 

*« Ask me not, good friend! — ask me not!*' replied 
the king, turning away his head, as if to avoid facing 
the act to which his minittei; urged -him.* ^ Ask me 
not. — ^Do what thou wilt ; there is my signet, — ^use it 
inrisely ; but tear not my heart, by adiung commands I 
eannot utter.** 

Thus speaking, the king drew his private seal firom 
his finger, and placing it in Guerin*8 hand* turned away; 
Vol. n ^D 
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and, with a quick but irregular step, descended the 
•taircase, passed through the gardens, and issuing oat 
by the postern gate, plunged into the very heart of the 
forest. 

Ouerin paused to collect his thoughts, scarcely believ- 
ing the victory that had been obtained ; so little had he 
expected it in the morning. He then approached the 
door of the queen's apartments, and knocked gently 
for admittance. At fint it passed unnoticed, but on 
repeating it somewhat louder, one of Agnes*s women 
presented herself, with a face of ashy paleness, while 
another looked over her shoulder. 

'* Enter, my lord bishop, enter !** said the second in 
a low voice. '* Thank God, you are come! We 
know not what has so struck the queen ; but she is very 
ill. She speaks not ; she raises not her head ; and yel 
by her sobbing 'tis clear she has not fainted. See 
where she lies?** 

Guerin entered. From Philip's account, he had 
thought to find the queen with a mind composed and 
made up to her fortunes ; but a sadly different scene 

Presented itself. Agnes had apparently, the moment 
er husband had left her, caught down the crucifix 
from a little moveable oratory which stood in the room* 
and throwing herself on her knees before one of the 
•eats, had been seeking consolation in prayer. The 
emotions which crossed her address to Heaven may 
easily be conceived; and so powerfully had they 
worked, that, overcoming all other thoughts, they 
seemed to have swept hope and trust, even in the 
Almighty, away before them, and dashed the unhappy 
girl to the ground like a stricken fiower. Her head 
and whole person had fallen forward on the cushion of 
the seat before which she had been kneeling. Her 
face was resting partly on her hands, and partly on 
the cross, which they clasped, and which was deluged 
with her tears ; while a succession of short convulsive 
sobs was all that ansounced her to be among the living. 
"Has she not spoken since the king left herf* 
demanded Querin, both alarmed and shocked. 
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** Not a word, sir," replied her principal attendaau 
**We heard her move once, after the king's voice 
ceased ; and then came a dead silence : so we ventured 
10 come in, lest she should have fallen into one of those 
swoons which have afflicted her ever since the tourna- 
ment of the Champeaux. We have striven to raise 
her, and to draw some word from her ; but she lies 
there, and sobs, and answers nothing.*' 

** Sent; for Rigord the leech," said Guerin ; " I saw 
faim ki the hall ;" and then approaching Agnes, with a 
heart deeply touched with the sorrow he beheld, 
** Grieve not so, lady," he said, in a kindly voice ; '^ I 
trust that tliis will not be so heavy a burden as you 
think : I doubt not — ^indeed I doubt not, that a short 
aeparation from your royal husband will be all that you 
wUl have to bear. The king having once, by your 
good counsel, submitted his cause to the trial of the 
holy church, our good father the pope will doubtless 
judge mildly, and soon restore to him the treasure he 
has lost. Bear up then, sweet lady, bear up ! and be 
sure that wherever you go, the blessings of a whole 
nation, which your self-devotion has saved from civil 
war and misery of every kind, will follow your foot- 
steps, and smooth your way«" 

It was impossible to say whether Agnes heard him 
or not ; but the words of comfort which the good bishop 
proffered produced no effect. She remained with her 
face still leaning on the cross, and a quick succession 
of convulsive sobs was her only reply. Guerin saw 
that ail further attempt to communicate with her in any 
way would be vain for the time ; and he only waited 
the arrival of the leech to leave the apartment. 

Rigord, who acted both as physician and historian 
to Philip Augustus, instantly followed the queen's 
attendant, who had been despatched to seek him ; and, 
afler having received a promise from him to bring intel- 
ligence of the queen's*real state, the minister retired to 
his own chamber, and hastened to render Philip's resolu- 
tion irrevocable, by writing that letter of submission to the 
holy see, which speedily raised the interdict from Prance. 

D2 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Black and gloomy silence reigned through the whole 
ehAteau of Compiegne, during the two days that foV 
lowed the queen's determination to depart All Philip's 
military operations were neglected — ^all the affairs of 
his imnediate government were forgotten, and his hours 
passed in wandering alone in the forest, or in pacing 
nis chamber with agitated and uncertain steps. 

The thoughts and feelings that filled those hoars, 
however, though all painful, were of a mixed and 
irregular character. Sometimes it was the indignant 
•welling of a proud and imperious heart against the 
usurped power that snatched from it its brightest hopes. 
Sometimes it was the thrillmg agony of parting from 
all he loved. Sometimes it was the burning thirst for 
▼engeance, both on the head of him who had caused 
the misery, and of those who, by their falling off in time 
of need, had left him to bear it alone ; and sometimes 
it was the shadowy doubts and suspicions of awakened 
jealousy, throwing all into darkness and gloom. Still, 
however, the deep, the passionate love remained ; and 
to it clung the faint hope of rewinning the treasure he 
sacrificed for a time. 

Thus, as he strode along the paths of the forest, 
with his aims crossed upon his broad chest, he sketched 
out the stem but vast plan of crushing his rebellious 
barons piecemeal, as soon as ever the interdict — that 
fatal bond of union among them — should be broken. 
He carried his glance, too, still further into the future ; 
and saw many a rising coalition against him in Europe, 
fomented and supported by the church of Rome ; and, 
firm in his own vigorous talent, it was with a sort of 
joy that he contemplated their coming, as the means 
whereby he would avenge the indignity he had suffered 
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fiom die RiHiMin see, crash his coemieSy pmuBh his 
diaobedkm vassals, and, extending hk dominwMi to the 
infinite of hope, wook) held Agnes once more to his 
heart, and daie the whi^e wodd to snatch her thence 



Such were the thoughts of Phil^ Angnslos, 89 
mingled of many passic^B — ambitiim-— knre — ^revenge. 
Eac^ in its turn using as its servant a great and pow- 
oiiil mind, and all bringing about — for with such op* 
posite agents does Heaven still work its high will — al 
bringing ^baai great changes to the worid at laige ; 
revolutions in thoughts, in feelings, and in manners ; the 
€dl of systems, and the advance of the human mind. 

Were we of those who love to view agony with a 
microscope, we would tiy equally to display the feel- 
ings of Agnes de Meranie ; while, with crashed joya, 
blighted hopes, and a broken heart, she prepared for 
the journey that was to separate her for ever from him 
she foved best on eaith. 

It would be too painful a picture, however, either to 
draw or to examine. Suffice it then, that, recovered from 
the sort of stupor into which she had fallen after the 
eflKuts which had been called forth by Philip's presence, 
afae sat in calm dejected silence ; while her women, in- 
fimned of her decision, made the necessaiy arrange- 
ments for her d^>arture. If she spoke at all, it was 
tiut to direct care to be taken of each particular object, 
which might recall to her afterward the few brighti 
hours she had so deeply enjoyed. Twas now an orna- 
ment, — ^twas now some piece of her drees, either given 
her by her husband, w worn on some day of peculiar 
happiness, which called her notice ; and, as a traveller, 
forced to leave some bright land, that he may never 
see again, carries away widi him a thousand views 
and charts, to aid remembrance in after-years, poor 
Agnes was anxious to secure alone, all that could 
lead memory badL to the joys that she was <[uitting for 
ever. To each little trinket theve was some memoiy 
affixed; and to her heart they were relies as holy aa 
«rer lay upon shrine or altar* 
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It was on the second morning after her resolution 
had been taken, and, with a sad haste, springing fron 
the consciousness of failing powers, she was hurrying 
on her preparations, when she was informed that the 
chancellor Gnerin desired a few minutes* audience. 
She would fain have shrunk from it ; fort though she 
revered the minister for his undoubted integrity, and 
his devotion to her husband, yet it had so happened 
that Guerin had almost always been called on to speak 
with her, for the purpose of communicating some 
painful news or urging some bitter duty. The impres- 
sion he had left on her mind, therefore, was aught but 
pleasant; and, though she esteemed him much, she 
loved not his society. She was of too gentle a nature^ 
however, to permit a feeling so painful to its object to 
be seen for a moment, even now that the mi'iiHtpr^s 
good word or bad could serve her nothing ; and she 
desired him to be admitted immediately. 

The havoc that a few hours had worked on a face 
which was once the perfectioii of earthly beauty struck 
even the minister, unobservant as he was in general of 
things so foreign to his calling. As he remarked it, he 
made a sudden pause in his advance ; and, looking up 
with a faint smile, more sad, more melancholy, than 
even tears, Agnes shook her head, saying mildly, as a 
comment on his surprise : — 

«* It cannot be. Lord Bishop, that any one should 
suffer as I have suffered, and not let the traces shine 
out. But you are welcome, my lord. How fares it 
with my noble lord — my husband the king. He has 
not come to me since yester-moming ; and yet, me- 
thinks, we might have better borne these wretched two 
days together than apart. We might have fortified 
each other's resolution with strong words. We mighl 
have shown each other, that what it was right to do, it 
WES right to do firmly.** 

>'The king, madam,** replied Guerin, ^ has scarcely 
been in a state to see any one. I have been thrice 
Refused admittance, though my plea was urgent business 



of the state. He has been totally alone, till within the 
last few minutes.** 

** Poor Philip !" exclaimed Agnes, the tears, in spite 
of every effort, swelling in her eyes, and rolling over 
her fair pale cheek. ^ Poor Philip ! And did he think 
his Agnes would have tried to shake the resolution 
which cost him such pangs to maintain? Oh, nof 
She would have aided him to fix it, and to bear it.** 
•* ** He feared not your constancy, lady,** replied the 
Bishop of Senlis. " He feared his own. I have heard 
that fortitude is a woman's virtue ; and, in truth, I now 
believe it. But I must do my errand; (or, in faith, 
lady, I cannot see you weep :" — and the good minister 
wiped a bright drop from his own clear, cold eye. 
*• Having at last seen the king,** he proceeded, ** he has 
commanded me to take strict care that all the attendants 
vou please to name should accompany you ; that your 
nousehold expenses should be charged upon liis do- 
mains, as that of the Queen of France ; and having, 
from all things, good hope that the pope, satisfied with 
this submission to his authority, will proceed imme- 
diately to verify the divorce pronounced by the bishops, 
«o that your separation may be short — ^ 

^*HaI whatr exclaimed Agnes, starting up, and 
catching the bishop's arm with both her hands, while 
«he gazed in his face with a look of thunderstruck, 
incredulous astonishment ** What is it you say ? U 
there a chance — is there a hope — is there a possibility 
that I may see him again — that 1 may clasp his hand — 
that I may rest on his bosom once more T O God f O 
Ood t blessed be thy holy name !** and falling on her 
knees, she turned her beautiful eyes to heaven ; while, 
clasping her fair hands, and raising them also, trembling 
with emotion, towards the sky, her lips moved silently, 
but rapidly, in grateful enthusiastic thanksgiving. 

^*But, oh!** she cried, starting up, and fixmg her 
eager glance upon the minister, ^ as you are a church- 
man, as you are a knight, as you are a man ! do not 
deceive me ! Is there a hope 7 — is there even a remote 
hope T Does Philip think there is a hope T 
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•♦It appears to me, lady," replied the minwtcr, 

"and for no earthly consideration would I deceive yon, 
— that there is eyeiy cause to hope. Our holy father 
the pope would not take the matter of the king's 
divorce even into consideration, till the monarch sub- 
mitted to the decision of the church of Rome, which, 
he declared, was alone competent to decide upon the 
question,— a right which the bishops of France, he 
said, had arrogated unjustly to themselves," 

"And did he," exclaimed Agnes solemnly, — "did he 
cast his curse upon this whole country— spread misery, 
desolation, and sorrow over the nation — stir up civil 
war and rebellion, and tear two hearts asunder, that 
loved each other so devotedly, for the empty right to 
judge a cause that had been already judged, and do 
away a sentence which he knew not whether it was 
right or wrong?- and is this the representative of 
Christ's ^x>8tle T 

" 'Tis even as you say, Jady, I am afraid," replied 
the minister. " But even suppose his conduct to pro- 
ceed from pride and arrogance, which. Heaven forbid 
that I should insinuate !— our hope would be but 
strengthened by such an opinion. For, contented with 
having esublished his right and enforced his will, he 
will of course commission a council to inquire into the 
cause, and decide according to their good judi^est. 
What that decision will be is only known on high ; but 
as many prelates of France will of course sit in' that 
eouncil, it is not likely that they will consent to reverse 
their own judgment." 

"And what thinks the kingT deraanded Affoes 
thoughtfully. * 

"No stronger proof, lady, can be given, that he 
thinks as I do," replied Qoerin, " than his detenninatbn 
that you should never be far from him ; so that, as soon 
as the papal decision shall be announced in his favour, 
he may fly to reunite himself to her he will ever look 
upon as his lawful wife. He begs, madam, that yoo 
would name that royal chiteau which you would desire 
for your residence^—** 
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Aete is a castle 00 the woodv bill abore Mantes where 
once in the earliest dars q![ oar maniase we spent a 
]4easant month. It shall be my widow^s poitkn, till I 
see mj lord again. Oh ! why, why, why most we 
pait at an ! — ^B^ no V she added, more firmly, ^ it is 
^oobtless light that it shoold be so: and if we may. 
thnt boy for our fate the blessed certainly of never 
parting again, I will not think — I will tiy not to diink 
— the price too dear." 

** Perhaps, madam, if I might yentnre to advise*** 
said die mimater, ** the intenriew you desire with the 
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king would take place the last thing before your de- 
parture.** 

Agnes drooped her head. — ^*'My departure!*' said 
she mournfully. **True! *twill be but one pain for 
alL I have ordered my departure for this evening, b^ 
cause I thought that the sooner I were gone, the sooner 
would the pain be over for Philip ; but oh, lord bishop, 
you know not what it is to take such a resolution of 
departure — ^to cut short, even by one brief minute, that 
fond lingering with which we cUng to all the loved ob- 
jects that have surrounded us in happiness. But it is 
right to do it, and it shall be done : my litter shall be 
here an hour before supper ; what guaurds you and the 
king think necessary to escort me, I will beg you to 
command at the hour of three. But I hope, she 
added, in an almost imploring tone, — ^* I hope I shall 
see my husband before I go 7** 

'* Doubt it not, madam,*' said Ouerin ; ** I have but 
to express your desire. Could I but serve yon 
farther?'* 

^ In nothing, my good lordi'* replied the queen ; 
^ but in watching over the king like a father. Sooth 
his ruffled mood ; calm his hurt mind ; teach him not 
to forget Agnes, but to bear her absence with more 
fortitude than she can bear his. — ^And now, my lord,** 
she added, wiping the tears once more from her eyes, 
I will go and pray, against that dreadful hour. I have 
need of help, but Heaven will give it me ; and if ever 
woman's heart broke in silence, it shall be mine this 
night" 

Ouerin took his leave and withdrew ; and, proceed- 
ing to the cabinet of Philip Augustus, gave him such 
an account of his conversation with the queen, as he 
thought might sooth and console him, without shaking 
his resolution of parting from her, at least for a time. 
Philip listened, at first, in doomy silence ; but, as every 
now and then, through the dry account given by his 
plain minister, shone out some touch of die deep affeo- 
tiou borne him by his wife, a shade passed away from 
his brow, and he would exclaim, ^ Ua ! said she so t 
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^— Angel! — Oh, Gaerin, she is an angel!" Then 
starting up, struck by some sudden impulse, he paced 
the room with hasty and irregular steps. 

« A villain !" cried he at length,—** a villain !— Thi- 
bait d*Auvergne, beware thy head ! — ^By the blessed 
rood ! Guerin, if I lay my hands upon him, I will cut 
his false heart from his mischief-devising breast ! 
Fiend ! fiend ! to strive to rob me of an angeFs love 
like that ! He has fled me, Guerin ! — ^he has fled me for 
the time. You have doubtless heard, within five min- 
utes, he and his train had left the town behind him. 
'Twas the consciousness of villany drove him to flight. 
But I wiU find him ! if I seek him in the heart of 
Africa ! The world shall not hold us two.** 

Guerin strove to calm the mind of the king, but It 
was in vain; and till the hour approached for the de- 
parture of Agnes from the castle, Philip spent the time 
either in breathing vows of vengeance against his ad- 
versaries, or in pacing up and down, and thinking, with 
a wrung and agonized heart, over the d^adful moment 
before him. At length he could bear it no longer ; 
and, throwing open me door of his cabinet, he walked 
hastily towards the queen's apartments. Guerin fol- 
lowed for a few paces, knowing that the critical mo- 
ment was arrived when France was to be saved or 
lost — doubting the resolution of both Agaea and Philip, 
and himself uncertain how to act 

But before Philip had passed through the corridor, 
he turned to the minister, and, holding up his hand, 
with an air of stem majesty he said, ** Alone, Guerin ! 
I must be alone ! At three, warn me !'* and he pursued 
his way to the queen's apartment. 

The next hour we must pass over in silence ; for 
no one was witness to a scene that required almost 
more than mortal fortitude to support At three the 
queen's litter was in the castle-court, the sergeants of 
arms mounted to attend her, and the horses of her 
ladies held ready to set out. With a heart beating 
with stronger emotions than had ever agitated ii in the 
face of adverse hosts, Guerin approached the apart- 
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ments of Agnes de Meraide. He opened the door, frat 
paused witifioat pushing aside the tapesdy, saying, 
" My lord r 

** Come in,** replied Philip, in a voice of thunder ; 
and Gnerin, entering, beheld him standing in the midst 
of the floor with Agnes clinging to him, fair, frail, and 
faint, with her arms twined round his powerful frame, 
like the ivy clinging round some tall oas agitated by a 
storm. The king's face was heated, his eyes were 
Ved, and the veins of his temples were swelled almost 
to bursting. ** She shall not go !** cried he, as Ghierin 
entered, in a voice both raised and shaken by the 
extremity of his feelings^ — ^ By the Lord of Heaven ! 
she shall not go !^ 

There was energy in his tone, almost to madness ; 
and Guerin stood silent, seeing all that he had laboured 
to bring about swept away in that moment. But Agnes 
slowly withdrew her arms from the king, raised her 
weeping face from his bosom, clasped her hands to- 
gether, and gazed on him for a moment with a glance 
of deep and agonized feeling, — then said, in low but 
resolute voice, ^ Philip, it must be done I Farewell, 
beloved ! Farewell !** and, running forward towards the 
door, she took the arm of one of her women to support 
her from the chamber. 

Before she could go, however, Philip caught her 
again in his arms, and pressed kiss afler kiss upon her 
Hps and cheek. ** Help me ! help meV* said Agnes, 
and two of her women, gently disengaging her from the 
king*s embrace, half4)ore, half-carried her down the 
stairs, and, raising her into the litter, drew its cup- 
tains round, and veiled her farther sorrows from aD 
other eyes. 

When she was gone, Philip stood for a moment 
gazing, as it were, on vacancy, — twice raised his hand 
to his head, — made a step or two towards the door— 
reeled — staggered — and fell heavily on the floor, with 
the blood gushing from his mouth and nostiils. 
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CHAPTER Vra. 

The Count d'Auvergne left Agnes de Meranie with 
his mind stretched to the highest point of excitement. 
For months and months he had been dwelling on the, 
thoughts of that one moment In the midst of other 
scenes and circumstances his soul had been abstracted 
and busy with the anticipations of that hour. His 
whole powers and energies had been wrought up to 
bear it firmly and calmly. And now he had accom- 
plished his task. It was done I he had seen, he had 
met the object of his young, deep, all-absorbing affec- 
tion — ^the object of all his regrets, the undesigning cause 
of all his misery, — he had seen her the wife of another, 
— he had seen her in sorrow and distress, — ^he had 
helped even to tear her heart by pressing on her a 
separation from the man she loved. He had marked 
every touch of her strong affection for Phihp. He had 
felt every cold and chilling word she had addressed to 
himself, and yet he had borne it calmly, — ^firmly, at 
least. Like the Indian savage, he had endured the 
fire and the torture without a sign of sufifenng ; but 
still the fire and the torture had done their work upon 
his corporeal frame. 

The words in the letter presented to him by De 
Coucy's page swam dizzily before his eyes, without 
conveying tibeir defined meaning to his senses. He 
saw that it was some new pang, — he saw that it was 
some fresh misfortune; but Reason reeled upon her 
throne, and he could not sufiiciently fix his mind to 
gather what was the precise nature of the tidings he 
received. He bade the page follow, however, in a 
hurried and confused tone, and passed rapidly on 
through the castle-hall into the town, and to the lodging 
Tvhere he had left his retainers. His horse stood 
saddled in the court, and all seemed prepared for 
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departure; and without well knowing why, but with 
the mere indistinct desire of flying from tlie sorrows 
that pursued him, he mounted his horse and turned 
him to the road. 

^ Shall we follow, my lord T demanded his squire, 
running at his bridle as he rode forward* 

**Ha? — ^Yes! — ^Follow!" replied the count, and 
galloped on with the letter the page had given him still 
in his hand. He rode on with the swiftness of the 
wind ; whenever his horse made the least pause, urging 
him forward with the spur, as if a moment's cessation 
of his rapid pace gave him up againHO the dark and 
gloomy thoughts that pursued lum like fierce and 
winged fiends. 

Still his long habit of commanding his feelings 
struggled for its ancient power. He felt that his mind 
was overcome, and he strove to raise it up again. He 
endeavoured to recall his stoical firmness ; he tried to 
reason upon his own weakness; but the object to which 
he had bent all his thoughts was accomplished, — the 
motive for his endurance was over, his firmness was 
gone, and reason hovered vaguely round each subject 
that was presented to her without grasping it decidedly. 
During the last two years, he had raised up, as it were, 
a strong embankment in his own mind against the flood 
of his sorrows, he had fortified it with every power of 
a firm and vigorous intellect ; but the flood had swelled 
by degrees till its force became resistless ; and now it 
bore away every barrier with destruction the more 
fearful fix>m the opposition it had encountered. 

He rode on. The day was burning and oppressive. 
The hot midday sun struck scorching on his bro.w> and 
his eyes became wild and bloodshot ; but still he rode 
on as if he felt in no degree what passed without the 
dark chamber of his own bosom. De Coucy's page 
had hastened for his horse when he found the count 
about to depart, and had galloped after. Seeing now 
that his thoughts were apparently occupied in other 
matter, and that he held the letter he had received 
crushed together in his hand, Ermold de Marcy made 
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— the noble De Coucv 1 — to think of his ever being a 
prisoner to those inndel Saracens f What does the 
miscreant soldan demand T 

Surprised and shocked at what he beheld, the page 
paused for a moment till D'Auvergne repeated his ques- 
tion. Then, however, seeing that it would be a vain 
attempt to change the current of the count's thoughts, 
he replied, ** I do not know, my lord, precisely ; but I 
shoula suppose they would never free a knight of his 
renown undc^ ransom of ten thousand crowns.** 

** Ten thousand crowns !** cried D*Auvergne, his 
mind getting more and more astray every moment, 
under the effort and exchement of conversation ; ^ thoa 
shalt have double! Then with the remainder thou 
shah buy thee a flock of sheep, and find out some valley 
in the mountains where nor man nor woman ever trod ; 
there shalt thou hide thee with thy sheep, till age 
whitens thee, and death strikes thee. Thou shalt, thou 
shalt, I tell thee, that the records of the world may say 
there was once a man who lived and died in peace. 
But come to Jerusalem 1 Come I and thou shalt have 
the gold. For me I am bound by a holy vow to do 
penance in solitude among the green woods of Mount 
Libanus. Follow quick 1 follow ! and thou shalt have 
the gold !** 

So 8a3ring, the count rode on, and Ermold de Marcy 
followed with his train; speaking earnestly, though 
not very sagely, perhaps, with D'Auvergne*8 chief 
squire, concerning the sndden fit of insanity that had 
seized his lord. 

Notwithstandinff the strange turn which the mind of 
Count Thibalt had taken, he mistook not his road to 
Paris, nor did he once err in the various turnings of the 
city. On the contrary, with a faculty sometimes pos- 
sessed by madness, he seemed to proceed with more 
readiness than usual, following all the shortest and moat 
direct streets towards the house of the canons of St. 
Berthe*8 ; where, on his arrival, he went straight to the 
apartments which had been assigned to him by the 
good fathers ; and calling for his treasurer, whom ha 
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haul left behind on his visit to Compi^gne, he demandM 
the key of his treasure. 

The case which contained the Bums he had destined 
to defiray the expenses of his return to the Holy Land 
was soon l|ud open before him. For a moment or tMi^ 
he gazed from it to the page, with one of those painful 
wandering looks of a mind partially gone, striving vainly 
to collect all its remaining energies and concentrate 
them on some matter of deep and vital import. 

^Take it!"* cried he, at length, — ifake what is 
necessary. — ^Tell thy lord," he added, with great efibrt, 
as if the linking each idea to the other was a work of 
bitter labour, — ^ tell thy lord I would come — ^I would 
strive to free him myself — ^I would do much. — ^But, but, 
— Auvergne is not what he was. My heart is the 
same, — but iay brain, youth! my brain !** — ^and he 
carried his haiEid to his brow, wandering over it with 
his fingers, while his eyes fixed gradually on vacancy; 
and he continued muttering broken sentences to him- 
self, such as, ^ This morning! ay ! this morning ! — ^The 
hot sun of the desert. — ^And Agnes, — ^yes, Agnes, — her 
cold words.** Then suddenly catching the eye of the 
page fixed upon his countenance, he pointed to the 
gold, exclaiming angrily, ** Take it ! Wh]%dost thou 
not take it? — Get thee gone with it. to &y lord. Dost 
thou stay to mock. Take the gold and get thee gone, 
I say!" 

The page, without further bidding, kneeled beside 
the case, and took thence as many bags of gold as he 
thought necessary for the purpose of ransoming De 
Coney ; placing diem one by one in his pouch. When 
he had done, he paused a moment for hcense to depart, 
which was soon given in an angry ** Get thee gone !" 
and, descending £e stairs sis quickly as possible, he 
cmly staid with the servants (^ the Count d* Auvergne 
to bid. them have a care of their lord ; for that, to a 
certainty, he was as mad as a marabout ; a^r which, 
he mounted his horse and rode away. 

Ermold de Maicy first turned the head of lu& weary 
beast towards the east; bat no socmer was he out of 
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9mns^ than he changed that direction for one nearijr 
' west ; and, without exactly retreading his steps, he took 
quite an opposite path to that which he first intended. 
This retrograde movement proceeded from no concerted 
parpose, but was, in reaUty and truths a complete 
change of intention ; for, to say 800th, the poor page 
was not a little embarrassed with the business he had 
in hand. 

" Here,** thought he, " I have about me twelve thou- 
sand crown8% gold* The roads are full of Cotereaux, 
Routiers, and robbers of all descriptions ; my horse is 
so wearv, that if I am attacked I must e'en stand still 
and be plundered. ' Night is coming on fast ; and I have 
no where to lie — and what to do I know not. If I cany 
all this gold about with me too till I find my master, I 
shall lose it, by Saint Jude ! By the holy rood ! I 
will go to the old Hermit of Vincennes. He cheated 
me, and proved himself a true man, after all, about that 
ring. So I will leave the gold under his charge till I 
have learned more o( my lord, and to whom he has sur- 
rendered himself 

This resolution was formed just ae he got out of the 
gate of the city ; and skirting round on the outside, he 
took his way towards the tower of Vincennes; after 
passing which, he soon reached the dwelling of the 
hermit in the forest of St. Mand^, with but little diffi- 
culty in finding his road. The old man received him 
with somewhat more urbanity than usual, and heard his 
tale in calm silence. Ermold related circumstantially 
all that had occurred to him since he- followed his lord 
from Paris, looking upon the hermit in the light of a 
confessor, and relieving his bosom of the load that had 
weighed upon it ever since his truant escapade to the 
good town of La FAt^e. He told too all the efforts 
he had made to avert the unhappy effects of Jodelle's 
treachery ; and portrayed, with an air of bitter mor- 
tification that interested the old man in his favour, the 
degree of despair he had felt, when, on mounting the 
hill above Mirebeau, he saw the English army in po9« 
session of the city and country round about* 
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"And saw you no one who had escaped?" de- 
manded the anchorite with some earnestness. 

"No one,** replied the page, "but our own mad 
juggler. Gallon &e Fool, who had got away, though 
sore wounded with an arrow. From him, however, I 
learned nothing, fof he was so cursed with the pain of 
his wound, that he would speak no sense ; and when I 
questioned him sharply, he shouted like a devil, as is 
his wont, and ran off as hard as he could. I then rode 
forward to Tours," continued the page, "and for a 
crown got a holy clerk to write me a letter to the 
Count d'Auvergne, in case I could not have speech of 
him, telling him, of my lord's case, and praying his 
help ; and never did I doubt that the noble count wotdd 
instantly go down to Tours himself, to ransom his 
brother-in-arms ; but, God help us all ! I found his wit 
a cupful weaker than when I lefl him." 

" How so T demanded the hermit : " what wouldst 
thou say, boy? Why did not the good count got 
Speak more plainly." 

" Alas ! good father, he is as mad as the moon !** 
replied the page ; " something that happened this morn- 
ing at Compi^gne, his followers say, must have been 
the cause, for yesterday he was as wise and calm as 
ever. • To-day too, when he rose, he was gloomy and 
stem, they teU me, as he always is ; but when he came 
back from the ch&teau, he was as mad as a Saracen 
santon." 

The hermit clasped his hands and knit his brows ; 
and after thinking deeply for several minutes, he said, 
apparently more as a corollary to his own thoughts 
than to the page's words, " thus we should learn, never 
for any object, though it may seem good, to quit the broad 
and open path of truth. That wmrd policy has caused, 
and will cause, more misery in the world than all the 
plagues of Egypt I abjure it, and henceforth will 
never yield a word's approval to aught that has even a 
touch of falsehood, be it but in seeming. Never de- 
ceive any one, youth ! even to their own good, as thou 
mayest think ; for thou knowest not what little circum* 
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Stance may intervene, unknown to thee, and, scattering 
all the good designs of the matter to the wind, may 
leave th^ deceit alone, to act deep and mischievously. 
A grain of sand in the tubes of a clepsydra will derange 
all its functions, and throw its manifold and complicated 
movements wrong. How much more likely, then, that 
some little unforeseen accident in the intricate workings 
of this great earthly machine should prove our beat 
calculations false, and whip us with our own policy ! 
Oh never, never deceive ! Deceit in itself is evil, and 
intention can never make it good.*' 

Though like most people, who, when they discover 
an error in their own conduct, take care to sermonize 
some other person thereupon, the hermit addressed his 
discourse to Erraold de Marcy : his homily was in fact 
a reproach to himself; for, in the page's account of the 
Count d*Auvergne*s madness, he read, though mis- 
takingly, the effects of the scheme he had sanctioned, 
as we have seen, for freeing the country from the inter* 
diet. For a moment or two, he still continued to think 
over what he had heard, inflicting on himself that sort of 
bitter castigation which his stem mind was as much ac* 
customed to address to himself as to others. He then 
turned again to the subject of De Coney. ^ 'Tis so 
unhappy accident, thou hast told me there, youth,** he 
said, coming suddenly back upon the subject, without 
any immediate connexion ; — ^* *tis an unhappy accident, 
— both your lord being taken, and his brodier-in-arms 
being unable to aid him ; but we must see for means lo 
gain his ranaom, and, God willing ! it shall be done. 

***Tis done already. Father Hermit,** replied the 
page : ^ the noble count had not lost his love for Sir 
Guy, though he had lost his own senses ; and albeit he 
was in no state to manage the matter of the ransom 
himself, he gave me sufficient money. It lies there in 
that pouch, twelve thousand crowns all in gold. Now, 
I dare not be riding about with such a sum : and so I 
have brought it to you to keep safe, while I go back 
and find out the Earl of Salisbury, who, I have heard 
say, was an old companion of my master*8 in the Holy 
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Land, and w31 tell me, for his love, mto whose hand^ 
he has fallen. I will now lead my beast back to the 
Tillage, by Vincennes, for carry me he can no farmer ; 
and Uiough I could stretch me here in your hut for the 
night, no stable is near, and my poor bay would be eaten 
by the wolves before daybreak. To-morrow, with the 
£rst ray of the morning, I set out to seek my lord, and 
find means of freeing him. Tis a long journey, and 
may be a long treaty. Give me, therefore, two months 
to accomplish it all ; and if I come not then, think 
that the Routiers have devoured me ; and send, I pray 
thee, good father, to King Philip, and bid him see my 
lord ransomed.*^ 

"Stay, boy," said the hermit: **you must not go 
alone. To-morrow morning speed to Paris ; seek Sir 
Fnmgois de Roussy, M ountjoy king-at-arms ; tell him 
I sent thee. Show him thy lord*s case, and bid liim 
give thee a herald to accompany thee on thine erraiul. 
Thus shalt thou do it far quicker, and far more surely ; 
and-the herald's guerdon shall not be wanting when he 
returns.'* 

The page eagerly caught at the idea, and the farther 
arrangements between himself and the hermit were 
easily made. After having yielded a few of its gold 
pieces to defray the expenses of the page's journey, the 
pouch, with the money it contained, was safely deposited 
under the moss and straw of the hermit's bed ; which 
place, as we have seen, had already on one occasion 
served a similar purpose. Ermold de> Marcy then 
received the old man's blessing, and biddiil^him adieu, 
left him to contemplate more at leisure the'naw^ he had 
so suddenly brought him. - .' 7 :. 

It was then, when freed from the immediate subject 
of De Coucy's imprisonment, which the pfesence of th^ 
page had of course rendered the first suhje<^4; 0^ oon- 
sideratioji, that the mind of the hermit Ciinied to the 
mihappy fate of Arthur Plantagenet He paused for 
several moments, with his anns folded on his chest, 
drawing manifold sad deductions from that unhappy 
prince's claim to the crown of England, joined with his 
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mteaent sitoation and his uncle's established cnieltfi 
There were hopes that the English barons might intei^ 
fere, or that shame and fear might lead John to hold 
his unscrupulous hand. But yet the chance was a frail 
one ; and as the old man contemplated the reverse, he 
gave an involuntary shudder, and sinking on his knees 
before the crucifix, he addressed a silent prayer to 
Heaven, for protection to the unfortunate beings ex- 
posed to the cruel ambition of the weak and remorse- 
less tyrant* 



CHAPTER IX. 

There stood in ancient days, on the banks of the 
river Seine, a tall strong tower, forming one of the ex- 
treme defences of the city of Rouen towards the water. 
It has long, long been pulled down ; but I have myself 
seen a picture of that capital of Normandy, taken nHiile 
the tower I speak of yet stood ; and though the painter 
had indeed represented it as crumbling and dilapidated, 
even in his day, there was still an air of menacing 
gloom in its aspect, that seemed to speak it a place 
whose dungeons might have chronicled many a misery 
— a place of long sorrows and of ruthless deeds. 

In this tower, some four months after the events 
which we have recorded in the fifth chapter o( the 
present volume, were confined two persons of whom we 
have ali-eady spoken much — ^Arthur Plantagenet and 
Guyde '^oucy. 

The 'Camber that they inhabited was not one oalcu- 
lated eit ler to raise the spirits of a prisoner by its light- 
some airiness, or to awaken his regrets by the prospect 
of the free world without It seemed as if made for the 
purpose of striking gloom and terror into the bosoms 
of its sad inhabitants ; had strong must have been the 



heart that could long bear up under the depresaing 
influence of its heavy atmosphere. 

Its best recommendation was its spaciousness, being 
a square of near thirty feet in length and breadth ; but 
this advantage was almost completely done away by the 
depression of the roof, the higjiest extent of which, at 
the apex of the arches whereof it was composed, was 
not above eight feet from the floor. In the centre rose 
a short eolumn of about two feet in diameter, from which, 
at the height of little more than a yaid from the ground, 
began to spring the segments of masonry forming the 
low but pointed arches of the vault. 

Window there was none ; but at the highest part, 
through the solid bend of one of the arches, was pierced 
a narrow slit, or loophole, admitting suflicient light into 
the chamber to render the objects dimly visible, but 
nothing more. 

The furniture which this abode of wretchedness con- 
tained was as scanty as could well be, though a pre- 
tence of superior comfort had been given to it over the 
other dungeons, when it was about to be tenanted by 
a prince. Thus, in one part was a pile of straw, on 
which De Coucy made his couch ; and in another comer 
was a somewhat better bed with two coverings of tapes- 
try, placed there for the use of Arthur. There were 
also two settles — an unknown luxury in prisons of that 
day, and by the massy column in the centre stood a 
small oaken table. 

At the side of this last piece of furniture, with his 
arms stretched thereon, and his face buried in his arms, 
sat Arthur Plantagenet. It was apparently one of those' 
fine ^yamy days that sometimes break into February ; 
and a bright ray of light found its way through the nar- 
row loophole we have mentioned, and fell upon the 
stooping form of the unhappy boy, exposing the worn 
and soiled condition of his once splendid apparel, arid the 
confused dishevelled state of the rich curling yellow 
hair, which fell in glossy disarray over his fair cheeks, 
as his brow rested heavily upon his arms. The ray 
passed on, and, forming a long narrow line of light upon 
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the pillar, displayed a niety ring of iron, with its 
stancheoa deeply imbedded in the stcme. Attached to 
this hung sevmd links of a broken chain ; but though 
the unhappy prince, when he looked upon the manacles 
that had been inflicted on some former tenant of the 
prison, might have found that comparative consolation 
which we derive from the knowledge of greater misery 
than our own ; yet the other painful associations called 
up by the sight more than counterbalanced any soothing 
comparisons it suggested ; and he seemed, in despair, 
to be hiding his eyes from all and every thing, in a scene 
where each object he looked upon called up fresh some 
regret for the past, or some dread for the future. 

A little beyond, in a leaning position, with his hand 
grasping one of the groins of the arch, stood De Coucy, 
in the dim half-light that filled every part of the cham- 
ber, where that ray already mentioned fell not imme- 
diately ; and with a look of deep mournful interest, he 
contemplated his young feHow-captive, whose fate 
seemrd to affect him even more than his own. 

During the first few days of their captivity, all the 
prisoners taken at Mirebeau had been treated by the 
crafly John with kindness and even distinction ; more 
especially Arthur and De Coucy, at least while William 
Longsword, the Earl of Pembroke, and some others of 
the more independent of the English nobility remained 
near the person of the king. While this lasted, the 
youthltil mind of Arthur Piantagenet recovered in some 
degree its tone, though the fatal events of Mirebeau had 
at first :»unk it almost to despair. 

On one pretence or another, however, John soon con- 
trived that all those who might have obstructed his 
schemes, either by opposition or remonstrance, should 
be desr-'tched on distant and tedious expeditions ; and, 
free frc Ml the restraint of their presence, his real feelings 
towarcU Arthur and those who supported him were not 
long in displaying themselves. 

Though ungii^d with that fine quality which, teach- 
ing U8 to judge and direct our own conduct as well as 
to understand and govern that of others, truly desenrea 
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the name of wisdom^ John possessed thai knowledge of 
kuman nature, — that cunning science in man's weak* 
nesses, which is too often mistaken for wisdom. He 
well understood, therefore, that the good and noble- 
even in an age when virtue was chivalrons, and wbiea 
the protection of the oppressed was a deed of ftme— - 
would often suffer violence and cruelty to pass unno- 
ticed, after time had taken the first hard aspect ftom the 
deed. He knew that what would raise a thousand 
voices against it to-day would to-morrow be canvassed 
in a whisper, and the following day forgotten : and he 
judged, that though the first rumour of his severi^ 
towards his nephew might for a moment wake the indig* 
nation of his barons, yet long before they were reunital 
on the scene of action, individual interests and newer 
events would step in, and divert their thoughts to veiy 
different channels. 

Lord Pembroke was consequently despatched to 
Ouyenne, with several of those unmanageable honest 
men, whose straightforward honour is the stumbling- 
block of evil intentions. Lord Salisbury was left once 
more to protect Touraine with very inefficient forces ; 
and John himself retreated across the Loire with the 
prisoners, and the bulk of his army. 

Each day's march changed his demeanour towarcte 
Arthur and his unfortunate companions. His kingly 
courtesy became gradually scanty kindness, manifest 
neglect, and, at last, cruel ill usage. The revolted 
nobles of Poitou had given quite sufficient excuse for 
the king's severity towards them at least ; and with 
little ceremony, either of time or manner, they were 
consigned to separate prisons, scattered over the face 
of Maine and Brittany. Arthur and De Coucy were 
granted a few days more of comparative liberty, fol- 
lowing the English army; strongly escorted indeed, 
but still breathing the free aur, and enjoying the sight 
of fair Nature's face. At length, as the army pa8se4 
through Normandy, their escort, already ftimnhed with 
instructions to that effect, turned from the tine of raarcb* 
^nd deposited them within the wills of the castle of 
Vol. IL— E 
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Falaise ; from which place they were removed to Ronen 
ift the midst of the winter, and confined in the chamber 
we have ahready described. 

Arthur's mind had borne up at Falaise ; so far, al 
least, that, though he grieved over the breaking of his 
first splendid hopes, and felt, with all the eager rest- 
lessness of youth, the uncomforts of imprisonment, the 
privaticm of exercise, the dull monotonous round of daily 
hours, the want of novelty, and the wearisome con- 
tinuity of one unchanging train of thought ; yet hope 
was still alive — ^nay, even expectation ; and ceaselessly 
would he build those blessed castles in the air, that, 
like the portrait of an absent friend, picture forth the 
sweet features of distant happiness, far away, but not 
lost for ever. The air of the prison had there been 
fresh and light, the governor mild and uibane ; and, 
though there he had been lodged in a dififerent chamber 
from De Coucy, yet his spirits had not sunk, even under 
solitude. 

At Rouen, however, though the jailer, for his own 
convenience, rather than their comfort, placed the two 
prisoners in the same apartment, Arthur's cheerfulness 
quickly abandoned him; his health failed, and his 
hopes and expectations passed away, like dreams as 
they were. The air, though cold, was close and 
heavy ; and the dim gray light of the chamber seemed 
to encourage every melancholy thought. 

When De Coucy strove to console him, he would 
but shake his head with an impatient start, as if the 
very idea of better days was but a mockery of his 
hopelessness ; and at other times he would sit, with 
the silent tears of anguish and despair chasing each 
other down his fair pale cheeks, hour after hour ; as 
if weeping had become his occupation. As one day 
followed another, his depression seemed to increase. 
The only sign of interest he had shown in what was 
passing in the busy world without, had been the ques- 
tions which he asked the jailer, morning and eveuing, 
when their food or a light was brought them. Then, he 
.had been accustomed anxbosly to demand whea Us 
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uncle J0H9 was expected to return from England, and 
sometimes to comment on the reply ; but after a while 
this too ceased, and his whole energies seemed be- 
numbed with despair, from the rising till the setting of 
the sun. 

After it was down, however* he seemed in a degree 
to reawaken ; and then alone he showed an interest in 
any thing unconnected with his own immediate fate, 
when the day had gone, and by the light of the lamp 
that was given them at night, De Coucy would relate 
to him many a battle and adventure in the Holy Land 
' — scenes of danger, and terror, and excitement ; and 
deeds of valour, and strength, and generosity, all 
lighted up with the romantic and chivsdrous spirit of 
the age, and tinged with that wild and visionary super- 
stition which casts a vague sort of shadowy grandeur 
over all the tales of those days. 

Then Arthur's cheek would glow with a flush of 
feverish interest ; and he would ask many an eager 
question, and listen to long and minute descnptions, 
diat w<amld weary beyond all patience any modern ears ; 
and, in the end, he would wish that, instead of having 
embarked his hopes in the fatal endeavour of recovering 
lost kingdoms, and wresting his heritage from the 
usurper, he had given his life and hopes to the recovery 
of Christ's blessed cross and sepulchre. 

This, however, was only, as we have said, after the 
sun had gone down, and when the lamp was lighted ; 
.for it seemed that then, when the same darkness was 
apportioned to every one, and when every one sought 
a refuge vnthin the walls of their dwellings, that he 
felt not his imprisonment so painfully as when day had 
risen — day^ which to him was without any of day's 
enjoyments. He could not taste the fresh air — he 
could not catch the sunshine of the early spring — he 
could not stretch his enfeebled limbs in the sports of 
the morning — he oould not gaze upon all the unrivalled 
^workmanship of Gtod's glorious, beauty-spreading 
hand. Daylight to him was all privation; and even 
the sunbeam that found its way through the loophole 
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in the masoniy seemed but giyen to wring him with 
the memory of sweets he could not taste. He thus 
therefore turned his back towards it, as we haye at 
first depicted him ; - and burying his eyes upon his amw, 
gave himself up to the recollection of broken hopes, 
k>ng gone visions of empiiy and dominion, stifled 
aspirations after honour and fame, briUiani past schemes 
of justice and equity, and universal benevolence, and 
all those bright materials given to youth out of which 
manhood preserves so few to carry on into old age. 
Powerful feelings and generous designs are, alas ! too 
like the inheritance of a miser in the hands of some 
spendthrift heir — ^lavished away on trifles in our eariy 
years, and needed, but not possessed, in our riper age. 

None had been more endowed in such sort than 
Arthur Plantagenet ; but it seemed the will of Fortune 
to snatch from him, piece by piece, each portion of his 
heritage, and to crush the energies of his mind at the 
same time that she tore from him his right of dominion ; 
and thus, while he lay and pondered over all he had 
once hoped, there was a touch of bitterness mingled 
with his grief, to feel that the noblest wishes are but 
Ae mock and sport of fate. Bom to a kingdom, yet 
doomed to a prison ; as a child he had entered on the 
career of a man ; he had mingled the bright aspirations 
of youth with the ambitious yearnings of maturity; 
and now his infancy lay crushed under the misfortunes 
of manhood. 

De Coucy gazed on him with feelings of deep and 

Eainful interest. What he might have been, and what 
e was; his youth, and his calamities; his crushed 
mind, and its former gallant energy, stood forth in 
strong contrast to the eyes of De Coucy, as, leaning 
against the arch, he contemplated tlie unhappy prince, 
whose thin pale hands, appearing from beneath the 
curls of his glossy hair, spoke plainly the ravages that 
confinement and sorrow had worked upon him. 

The knight was about to speak, wlien the sounds of 
voices approaching were heaid through the low small 
door that opened from their chamber upon a stone 
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gaUery at the head of the sta^ase. De Coucy Ua» 
tened. 

^ Thou art bold ! — ^thou art too bold !** cried one of 
the speakers, pausing oj^iKMite the door. ^ Tell not 
me of. other prisoners ! Thine orders were strict, that 
he should be kept alone. — ^What wasH to thee, if thai 
mad De Coucy had rotted with fifly others in a cell ! 
Thy charge is taken from thee. Speak not ! but be- 
gone ! Leave me thy keys. — ^Thou, Humbert, stand 
by with thy men. Listen not ; but if I call, rush in. 
Mark me, dost thou T If I speak loud, rush in !*' 

The bolts were withdrawn, the key tiuned, and, the 
door opening, John King of England entered, stooping 
his head to pass the low arch of the doorway. Arthur 
had looked up at the first sound, and his pale cheek had 
become a hue paler, even before the appearance of his 
uncle ; but when John did at length approach, a quick* 
sharp shudder passed over his nephew's form, as if 
there had been indeed some innate antipathy, which 
warned the victim that he was in presence of him des- 
tined to be his murderer. 

The king advanced a step or two into the chamber, 
and then paused, regarding Arthur, who had risen frOm 
his seat, with a cold and calculating eye. A shght 
smile of gratification passed over his lip, as he remarked 
die sallow and emaciated state to which imprisonment 
and despair had reduced a form but three short months 
before fiill of life, and strength, and beauty. 

The smile passed away instantly from a face little 
accustomed to express the real feelings of the heart ; 
but John still continued for a moment to contemplate 
his nephew, evidently little pained at the sight of the 
change he beheld, — whether from that change he au- 
gured sufiicient depression of mind to second his pur- 
pose of wringing from his nephew the cession of his 
claims, or whether he hoped that sickness might prove 
as good an auxiliary as murder, and spare him blood- 
shed, that would inevitably be accompanied by danger, 
as well as reproach. His eye then glanced through the 
•ombre arches of the vault, till it rested on De Coucy 
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with a sort of measoring fixedness, as if he soa^t t9 
ascertain the exact space between himself and the 
knight. 

Satisfied on this point, he tamed again to Arthur. 

**Well, fair nephew,** said he, with that kind of 
irony which he seldom banished from his lips, ** for 
three years I asked yon, in vain, to honour my poor 
court with your noble presence. You have come at 
last, and doubtless the reception I have given you is 
such, that you will never think of departing mm a 
place where you may be hospitably entertained for life* 
How love you prison walls, fair nephew f 

Arthur replied not ; but, casting himself again upon 
the settle, covered his eyes as before, and seemed, from 
the quick rise and fall of his shoulders, to weep bitterly. 

** Sir King,** said De Coucy, interposing indignantly, 
** thou art, then, even more cruel than report gives thee 
out Must thou needs add the torture of thy words to 
the tyranny of thine actions. In the name of God ! 
bad man, leave this place of wretchedness, and give 
thy nephew, at least, such tranquillity as a prison may 
afibrd." 

** Ha ! beau Sire de Coucy,** cried John with an nn« 
altered tone. ^ Methinks thou art that gallant knight 
who proclaimed Arthur Plantagenet King of England 
in the heart of Mirebeau. His kingdom is a goodly 
one,** he continued, looking round the chamber, ^ gay 
and extensive is it ! He has to thank thee much for 
it ! — Let me tell thee. Sir Knight,** he added, raising his 
voice and knitting his brow, ^ to the bad counsels of 
thee, and such as thee, Arthur Plantagenet owes all 
his sorrows and captivity. Ye have poisoned his ear 
against his kindred ; ye have raised up in him ambi- 
tious thoughts that become him not ; ye have taught 
him to think himself a king ; and ye have cast him 
down from a prince to a prisoner.** 

John spoke loudly and angrily, and at the sound the 
door of the vault was pushed open, showing the fbnn 
of a man-at-arms about to enter, followed by several 
others^ But the king waved them back with his hand» 
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and tuming to Arthur, he proceeded : — ** Hearken to 
me, nephew ! The way to free yourself, and to return 
to the bright world from which you are now cut off, is 
free and open before yeu."* 

Arthur raised his head. 

^ Renounce your claim to kingdoms you shall neirer 
possess, and cast from you expectations you never ean 
realize, and you shall be free to-morrow. ^I wiU restore 
to you your dutchy of Brittany ; I will give you a por- 
tion befitting a Plantagenet : and I will treat you kindly 
as my brother's son. What would you more T — ^You 
shall have the fiiendship and protection of the Ejng of 
England." 

^ I would rather have the enmity of the King of 
France,'' cried Arthur, starting up, as the long cata- 
logue of all John's base perfidies rushed across his 
mind, coupled with the ofifer of his friendship — *^I 
would rather have the enmity of the King of France ! 
There is always some resource in the generosity of a 
true knight" 

** Thou art a fool, stubborn boy !" cried John, his 
eye flashing and his lip curling at his nephew's bold 
reply — 'Hhou art a stubborn fool! Are not the kings 
of France the hereditary enemies of our race ?" 

«* Philip of France is my godfather in chivalry," re- 
plied Arthur, drawing somewhat nearer to De Coucy, 
as if for protection from the wrath that was gathering 
on his uncle's brow ; ^^ and I would rather place my con- 
fidence in him, than in one who wronged my uncle 
Richard, who wronged my father Geofirey, and who 
has broken his word even in respect to me, by thrusting 
me into a prison, when he promised his barons, as they 
themselves have told me, to leave me at liberty and to 
treat me well. He that breaks his word is no good 
knight, and I tell thee, John of Anjou, thou art l^se 
and forsworn !" 

John lost his habitual command over his countenance 
in the excess of his wrath ; and his features seemed 

* Thifl coQveraatkui is reported by the chroniclers of the time to liave taken 
plane pferioQi to Aithar'i confloement in the Tower of Rimen, 
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actually to change under the vehemence of his pasanon. 
He set his tee£ ; he clenched his left hand, as if he 
would have boned his finger-nails in the palm ; and, 
thrusting lus right under h» crimson mantle, he evi- 
dently drew some weapon from its sheath. But at that 
moment, De Coucy, taking one stride in advance, op- 
posed himself between the king and his nephew, and 
with his head thrown back, and his broad chest dis- 
played, [vepared at all risks to seize the t3rrant, and 
dadi him to atoms if he offered any violence to the un- 
happy youth that fortune had cast into his power. 

John, however, possessed not the heart, even had he 
been armed in proof, to encounter a knight like De 
Coucy, though unarmed; and, sheathing again his dag- 
ger, he somewhat smoothed his look. 

^ By St. Paul !** he cried, taking pains, however, not 
to affect coolness too suddenly, lest the rapidity of the 
transition should betray its falseness, but careftdly let- 
ting his anger s^ear to be slow in subsiding — ^ by St. 
Paul ! Arthur Plantagenet, thou wih drive me mad ! 
Wert thou not my brother's son, I would strike thee 
with my dagger \ I came to thee to give thee liberty, 
if this taste of imprisonment had taught thee to yield 
diy empty pretensions to a crown thou canst never win ; 
and thou meetest me with abuse and insult. The con- 
sequences be on thine own head, minion. I have dun- 
geons deeper than this, and chains that may weigh 
somewhat heavy on those frail limbs !** 

^ Neither dungeons nor chains,** replied the gallant 
boy, firmly, ^ no, nor death itself, shall make me re- 
nounce my rights of birth ! You judge me cowardly, 
by the tears I shed but now ; but I tell thee, that though 
I be worn with this close prison, and broken by sorrow, 
I fear not to meet death, rather than yield what I am 
bound in honour to maintain. England, Anjou, Guy- 
enne, Touraine, are mine in right of my father ; Brit- 
tany comes to me from my mother, its heiress ; and even 
in Uie grave my bones shall claim the land, and my 
tomb proclaim thee a usurper !** 

^ Ha r sakl John. " ha !** and there was a sneering 
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accent on the last nuHiosyllable that was bat too fatally 
explained afterward. ** Be it as thou wilt, fair nej^ew,** 
he added, with a smile of dark and bitter meaning — '- 
^ be it as thou wilt ;^ and he was turning to leave the 
apartment * 

^^Hold, sir, yet one moment !" cried De Coney. 
** One word on my account. When I yielded my sword 
to William of Salisbury, your noble brother, it was 
iinder the express promise that I should be treated well 
and knightly ; and he was bound, in delivering me to 
you, to make the same stipulation in my behalf. If he 
did do it, you have broken your word. If he did not 
do it, he has broken his ; and one or other I will pro* 
claim a false traitor in every court in Europe,** 

John heard him -to an end^ and then, after eying 
him from head to foot in silence, with an air of bitter 
triumphant contempt, he opened the door and passed 
out, without deigning to make the least reply. The 
door closed behind him — the heavy bolts were pushed 
forward — ^and Arthur and De Goucy once more stood 
alone, cut off from all the world. 

The young captive gazed on his fallow-prisoner for 
a moment or two, with a glance in which the agitation 
of a weakened frame and a depressed mind might be 
traced struggling with a sense of dignity and firmness. 

De Coucy endeavoured to console him; but the 
prince raised his hand with an imploring look, as if the 
very name of comfort were a mockery. ** Have I acteA 
well. Sir Knight?" he asked. ^'Have I spoken as 
became meV* 

^ Well and nobly have you acted, fair prince,'* re^ 
plied De Coucy, •* with courage and dignity worthy yoor 
birth and station." 

"That is enough then!" said Arthur — ^"that is 
enough !" and, with a deep and painful sigh, he cast 
himself again upon the seat ; and, once more burying 
ius face oh his arms, let the day fiit by &im without 
even a change of position. 

In the mean wlule De Coney, with his, arms &>lded 
OU his breast, paced up and down the vauUed chambsi^ 
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revolving thoughts neaiiy as hitter as those of his fellow* 
captive. Mirebean had proved as fatal to him as to 
Anhur. It had cast down his alL Arthur had struck 
for kingdomst and he had struck for glory and fortune— 
the object of both, however, was happiness ; though the 
means of the one was ambition, and of the other love. 
Both had cast their all upon the stake, and both had 
lost He too had to mourn then the passing away of 
his last hopes — the bright dream of knre, and all the 
gay and delightfiil fabrics that imagination had built up 
upon its fragile base. They had fallen in ruins round 
him ; and has heart sickened when he thought of all 
Jiat a long captivity might effect in extinguishing the 
faint, faint glimmering it hope which yet shone upon 
his fate. 

* Thus passed the hours till night began to fall ; and 
all the various -noises of the town, — ^the shouts of the 
boatmen on the river, the trampling of the horses in 
the streets, the busy buzz of many thousand tongues^ 
the cries of the merchants in the highways, and the 
rustling tread of all the passers to and fro, which during 
the day had risen in a confused hum to the chamber in 
which they were confined, died one by one away ; and 
nothing was at length heard but the rippling of the 
waters of the Seine, then at high tide, wa^iing against 
the very foundations of the tower* 

it was now the hour at which a lamp was usoaDjr 
Hfrought them ; and Arthur raised his head as if anxious 
for its coming. 

*^ Enguerand is late to-night,** saidhe: ** but I fomil» 
I heard my uncle discharge Um from his office. Per- 
haps the new governor will not give us any light Tetp 
ha^! I hear his footstep* He is lighting the lantern 
14 the passage.** 

He was u>parently right, tor steps myproaehedy stop- 
ping twice K>r a moment or two, as if to fUfil some 
customary duty, and then coming nearer, they paused 
at the door of their prison. The bolts were withdrswn, 
and a stranger, bearing a lamp, presented himselil 
face was certainly not very prepossei s i ng , bm il 
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was not strikingly otherwise ; and Anhnr» who with a 
keen though timid eye scanned every line in his conn- 
tenance, was beginning in some degree to felicitate 
himself on the change of his jailer, when the stranger 
turned and addressed him in a low and somewhat un» 
steady voice. 

** My lord," said he, ^ yon most follow me ; as I am 
ordered to give yon a better apartment The Sire de 
Coucy must remain here till the upper chamber is pro- 
pared." 

' Fear instantly seized upon Arthur. ^ I will not leave 
him," cried he, running round the pillar, and clinging t# 
De Coney's arm. ^ Tins chamb^ is good enough ; I 
want no other." 

" Your hand is not steady, sirrah !" said De Coucy, 
taking the lamp from the man, and holding it to his pale 
face. ^ Your lip quivers, and your cheek is as blanched 
as a templar's gown." 

^ 'Tis the shaking fever I caught in the marshes hf. 
Du Clerc," replied the other ; *' but what has that to 
do with the business of Prince Arthur, beau sire f 

^'Because we doubt foul play, varlet," replied De 
Coucy, ** and you speak not with the boldness of good 
intent." 

** If any ill were designed either to y<m or to the 
prince," replied the man, more boldly, ** 'twould be 
easily accomplished without such ceremony. A flight oi 
arrows, shot through your doorway, would leave yoir 
both as dead as the saints in their graves." 

^ That is true too !" answered De Coucy, looking to 
Arthur, who still clung close to his arm. ** What say 
you, my prince T" 

^It matters little what the duke says, beau sire,** 
said the jailer, interposing, ** for he must come. Seve- 
ral of the great barons have retumed to the court sooner 
than the kmg expected ; and he would not have them 
find Prince Arthur here, it seems. So, if he come not 
by fair means, I must e*en have up the guard, and take 
tarn to his chamber by force." 

H Ha !" said Arthur, somewhat kw9|dning his h<4d of 
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De Coacy's arm. ^ Wliat banms are^petumedr sajwt 
thouT 

^I know not well,** said the jailer carelessly; 
** Lord Pembroke I saw go by, and I heard of good 
William with the Longsword ; but I marked not the 
najnes of the others, though I was told them*** 

Arthur looked to De Coucy as if for advice. ** The 
ague fit has marvellously soon passed," said the knight^ 
fixing his eyes sternly upon the stranger. ^By the 
holy rood ! If I thought that thou playedst us false, I 
would dash thy brains out against the wall !** 
f ** I play you not false, Sir Knight,** replied the man in 
an impatient tone. — '^Come, my lord,*' he continued to 
Arthur, " come quickly ; for come you musL You will 
find some fresh apparel in the other chamber. To- 
morrow 'they talk of having you to the court ; for these 
proud lords, they say, murmur at your being kept here.** 

There was a vague suspicion of some treachery still 
rested on the mind of De Coucy. The man's stoty 
was probable. It was more than probable, it was very 
likely ; but yet the knight did not believe it, he knew 
not why. On Arthur, however, it had its full effect. He 
was aware that Lord Pembroke, together with several 
of the greater barons of England, had wrung a promise 
ibr his safety from King John long before the relief 
of Mirebeau ; and he doubted not &at to their remon- i 

iftrance he owed this apparent intention to alleviate his 
imprisonment 

^ I must leave you, I am afraid, beau Sire de Goncjt** 
said the prince. **I would fain stay here; but, I fear 
me, it is vain to resist.** 

^ I fear me so too,** replied the knight. ^ FarewiUy 
my noble prince I We shall often thmk of each other, 
thou^ separated* Farewell.** 

De Coucy took the unhappy boy in his aims, and 
pressed him for a moment to lus heart, as if he had 
been parting with a brother or a child. He could no 
way eiplain his feelings at that moment. They had 
long been companions in many of those bitter hom 
which endear people to eaeh other more perhaps than 
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even hours of miAiial happiness; but there was sone- 
tfung in his bosom beyond the pain of parting with a 
person whose fate had even thus been united with his 
own. He felt that he saw Arthur Plantagenet for the 
last time ; and he gave him, as it were, the embrace of 
the dying. 

He would not, however, eommunicate his own i^ 
preh^isions to the bosom of the prince ; and, unfolding 
his anns, he watched him while, with a step still heai* 
tating, he approached the doorway. 

The jailer followed, and held open the door for him 
to pass out Arthur however paused for a momentt 
and turned a timid glance towards De Goucy, as if 
there was some misdoubting in his bosom too ; then» 
suddenly passing his hand over his brow, as if to clear 
away irresolution, he passed the doorway. 

The instant he entered the passa«^e beyimd, h» 
stopped, exclaiming, *' It is my uncle !*' and turned to 
lUsh back into the cell ; but before he could accomplish 
it, or De Coucy could start forward to assist him, the 
new jailer passed out, pushed the unhappy prince frort» 
the threshold, and shutting the door, fastened it Mrith 
bolt after bolt. 

*^ Now, minion,** cried a voice without, which De 
Coucy could not doubt was that of King John, ^ wiit 
thou brave me as thou didst this morning ! — Begone, 
slave !" he added, apparently speaking to the jayier ; 
*^ quick! begone!** and then again turning to his 
nephew, he poured upon him a torrent of vehement and 
angry vituperation. 

In that dark age such proceedings could have but 
one purpose, and De Coucy, comprehending it at 
once, glanced round the apartment in search of some 
weapon wherewith he might force the door ; but it was 
in vain — nothing presented itself. The door was cased 
with iron, and £e strength of Qercules would not have 
torn it from its hinges. Glaring then like a lion in a 
cage, the knight stood before it, listening for what was 
to follow,— doubting not for a moment the fearful object 
4>t the bad «id bloodthirsty oionarch»--hi8 haajrt swalK 
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ing wkh indignadon and honor, and yet perfectly im- 
potent to prevent the crime that he knew was about to 
be perpetrated. 

^ John of Anjou !** he criedy shouting through the 
door, — ^^bloodtlursty t3nrant! beware what you do! 
Deeply shall you repent your baseness, if you injure 
but a hair of his head ! I will brand your name with 
shame throughout Europe I I will publish it before 
your barons to your teeth ! You are overheard, villatn» 
and your crime shall not sleep in secret !** 
r But, in the dreadful scene passing without, neither 
nephew nor uncle seemed to heed his calL There 
was evidently a struggle, as if the king endeavoured to 
free himself from the agonized clasp of Arthur, whose 
faint voice was heard every now and then, praying in 
vain for mercy at the hands of the hard-hearted t3rrant 
in whose power he was. At length the struggle seemed 
to grow fainter. A loud horrific cry rang echoing 
through the passages ; and then, a heavy, deadly fall, 
as if some mass of unelastic clay were cast at once 
upon the hollow stone of the pavement. Two or three 
deep groans followed ; and then a distinct blow, as if a 
weapon of steel, stabbed through some sofler matter, 
struck at last against a block of stone. A retreating 
step was ' hewl ; — then whispering voices ; — then, 
shortly after, the paddling of a boat in the water below 
the tower; — a heavy plunge in the stream; — ^and all 
was silent* 

* Tte Freneli wiitara of llMt dmv almoil nni^wMUy afrae In ■ttribvtlag 
tile dMili of Artiiar to Joiu** own iiADd. The Eof liali wrltara do ooi poiP 
titdy dony it, and w« Iwto Indabilalile proof that moh wm ibo gaooral nunov 
throofh all ibo towna and caotlea of Ba*«M Mtiia timiw— 4aa OoiU. 0«lait.» 
eoUl. da Nasfia., GqUL la Breloa., Mai. Arta, *c. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I 

I 

No language can express the joy that spread over 
the face of France, when the first peal from the steeples 
of the churches announced that the interdict was raised 
—that the nation was once more to be held as a Chris- 
tian people — that the barrier was cast down which had 
separaied ii from the pale of the church. — ^Labour, and 
care, and sorrow seemed suspended. The whole 
country rang with acclamations ; and so crowded were 
the churches when the gates were first thrown open, 
that sereral hundred serfs were crushed to death in the 
struggle for admission. 

Every heart was opened — every face beamed with 
delight ; and the aspect of the whole land was as glad and 
bright as if salvation had then first descended upon earth. 
There were but two beings in all the realm to whom that 
peal sounded unjoyfully ; and to them it rang like the 
knell of death. Agnes de Meranie heard it on her 
knees, and mingled 'her prayers with tears. Philip 
Augustus listened to it with a dark and frowning brow; 
and, striding up and down his solitaiy hall, he com- 
mented on eadi echoing clang, with many a deep and 
bitter thougliL **They rejoice," said he mentally — 
^'thej rejoice in my misery. They ring a peal to 
celebrate my disaq[^intment ; but each stroke of that 
beU breaks a link of the chain that held them together, 
secure from my vengeance* Let them beware ! Let 
them beware ! or that peal shall be the passing-bdl to 
many a proud knight and rd>ellious baron.'' 

Pbi^p's calculatioos were not wrong. During the 
existence of the interdict, the nobles of France kad 
been held logedier in their irppomtiok to the m on a rch , 
by a bond entwined of sevml separate parts, which ^ 
were all cot at once by the king's safanuBsion lo the 
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papal authority. The first tie had been general siipeN 
stition; but this would ha^e hardly prored strong 
enough to unite them powerftilly together, had the cause 
of Philip's opposition to the church been^any thing but 
- entirely personal. In his anger, too, the kuig had for 
a moment forgotten his policy, and added another tie 
to that which existed before. Instead of courting public 
opinion to his support, he had endeavoured to compel 
his unwilling barons to co-operate in his resistance ; 
and by severity and oppression, wherever his will was 
opposed, had complicated the bond of union among his 
vassals, which the interdict had first begun to twine. 

The moment, however, that the papal censure was 
removed, all those who had not really suffered from 
the king's wrath fell off from the league against him ; 
and many of the others, on whom his indignation had 
actually fallen, whether from blind fear or clearsighted 
policy, judged that safety was no longer to be found 
but in his friendship, and made every advance to 
remove his anger. 

Philip repelled none. Those on whose services he 
could best rely, and whose aid was likely to be roost 
useful, he met with courtesy and frankness, remitted 
the fines he had exacted, restored the feoffs he had 
forfeited, and, by the voluntary reparation of the oppres- 
sion he had committed, won far more upon opinion, 
than he had lost by the oppression itself. Those, 
however, who stUl murmured, or held back, he struck 
unsparingly. He destroyed their strongholds, he for- 
feited their feoffs, and thus, joining poUcy and vengeance, 
he increased his own power, he punished the rebel- 
lious, he scared his Miemies, and he added many a fab 
. territory to his own domain. 

The eyes of the pope were still upon France ; and 
seeing that the power for which he had made such an 
effort was falling even by the height to which he had 
raised it ; that the barons were beginning to sympathise 
and co-operate with the king ; and that those who still 
4^ remained in opposition to the monaroh, were left now ex- 
poaed to the full effects of his anger, — Innocent leaolvvd 



at once to make new eiTorts, both by private intrigue 
and by another daring exercise of his power, to estabSsh 
firmly what he had already gained. 

Amid those who still remained discontented m 
France he spared no means to maintain that discon^ 
tent; and amid Philip's external enemies he spread 
the project of that tremendous league which afterward^ 
gathering force like an avalanche, rolled on with over- 
whelming power, in spite of all the efforts which Inno- 
cent at last thought fit to oppose to it, when he found 
that the mighty engine which he had first put in motion 
threatened to destroy himself. At the same time, to 
give these sdiemes time to acquire maturity and 
strength, and to break th« bond of union which war 
always creates between a brave nation and a warlike 
monarch, he prepared to interpose between John of 
England and Philip Augustus, and to command the 
latter, with new threats of exconmiunication in case of * 
disobedience, to abandon the glorious course that he 
was pursuing in person on the right of the Loire, at 
the moment when we have seen him despatd^ArthmK^ 
to carry on the war on the lefL » 

It was somewhere about the period of the events we 
have related in our last chapter, and winter had com- 
pelled Philip to close the campaign which he had been 
pursuing against John with his wonted activity, when 
one morning, as he sat framittg his plans of warfare for ' 
the ensuing year, a conversation to the following efiecl 
took place between him and Guerin. 

" And then for Rouen !" said the king. " Thus cut 
ofif from all supplies, as I have showed you, and be- 
leagured by such an army as I can bring against it, 
it cannot hold out a month. But we must be sadden, 
Guerin, in our movements, carefully avoiding any de- 
monstration of our intentions, till we sit down before 
the place, lest John should remove our poor Arthur, 
and thus foil us in the chief point of our enterprise. 
Three more such bright sunshining mornings as this^ 
and I will call my men to the monstre^ God send ua 
f an early spring ?" «k 
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*'I fear me mucht sire, that the pope will interfere,*' 
. replied Querin; ** repeated couriers are passing be- 
tween Rome and England. He has already remon« 
strated strongly against the war ; and, I little doubt, 
will endeavour, by all means, to put a stop to it.** 

** Ha, say'st thou T said the kmg, looking up with a 
smile, from a rude plan of the city of Rouen, round 
which he was drawing the lines of an encampment. 
** Grod send he may interfere, Guerin ! He has tri- 
umphed over me once, good friend. It is time that I 
should triumph over him.** 

^* But are you sure of beiiig able to dd so, sire 1** 
demanded Guerin, with his usual sifl^)le frtmkness, 
putting the naked truth before the king^s eyes, without 
one qualifying phrase. ^ The pleasure of resistance 
would, methinks, be too dear bought, at the expense of 
a second defeat The pope is strengthening himself 
by alliances. But yesterday the Duke of Burgundy 
infoinied me, thai six successive messengers from the 
holy see had passed through his territories within a 
* month, all either bound to Otho the emperor, or to Fer* 
rand Count of Flanders.** . * 

Philip listened with som^hat of an abstracted air. 
His eye fixed upon vacancy, as if he were gazing on 
the future ; and yet it was evident that he listened still, 
for a smile of triumphant consciousness in his own 
powers glanced from tiae to time across his lip, as 

f 



the minister touched upon the machinations oi 
enemies. 

'^ I fear me, sire,** continued Guerin, ^ that your bold 
resistance to the will of the pontiff has created you al 
Rome an enemy that it will not be easy to appease.** 

** God send it 1** was all Philip's reply, uttered with 
the same absent look, as if his mind was still huBy 
with other matters. **God send it, Guerin! God 
send it !" 

The minister was mute, and, after a momentary 

^>duse on both sides, Philip Augustus started up, repeat* 

mg in a louder voice* as if impatient of the silence^ 

^ God send it, I say, Guerin I for, if he do«s commil 
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that groffi mistake in meddling in mattera wheie he hat 
no pretence of religious aathority to si^ipoit hin in the 
eyes of the snperstitioos crowd, by the Lord that lives ! 
I will cmshhim like a hornet that has stim^.|ae T 

**But, my lord, oonsider,** said Guerin, ** consider 
that—-" 

^ Consider P interrupted the king : ** I have con- 
sidered, Guerin! Think you I am blind, my friend! 
Think you I do not see ? — ^I tell thee, Querin, I look 
into the workings of this pope's mind as clearly as ever 
did prophet of old into the scheme of futunty. He ^ 
hates me nobly, I know it — with all the venom of a '^^ 
proud and passionate heart He hates me profoundly;*f ' 
and I hate him aa well. Thank God for that ! I would .. 
not meet him but on equal terms ; and I tell thee, 
Guerin, I see all which that hatred may produce.** 

The king paused, and took two or three strides in 
the apartment, as if to compose himself, and give his 
thoughts a determinate form ; for he had lashed him^. 
self already into no small anger, with the very thoughts " 
of the hatred between the proud prelate and himself. 
In a few moments he'stopped, aAd, sitting down again, 
looked up in the face of the minister, somewhat smilmg 
at his own vehemence. Yet there was something bit" 
ter in the smile too, from remembrance of the event^ 
which had first given rise to his enmity towards the 
pope. After this had passed away, he leaned his cheek 
upon his hand, and, still looking up, marked the em- 
phasis of his discourse with the other hand, laying it 
from time to time on the sleeve of the minister's gown. 

" I see it all, Guerin," said he, " and I am prepared 
for all. This arrogant prelate, with his pride elevated 
by his late triumph, and his heart imbittered by my re- 
sistance, will do all that man can do to overthrow me. 
In the first place, he will endeavour to stop my pro- 
gress against that base unknightly king — John of Anjou : 
but he will fail, for my barons have already acknow- 
ledged the justice of the war ; and I have aJready,ten 
¥rritten promises to support me against Rome itselfi 
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should Rome oppose me* There iethe engagemeat of 
the Duke of Burgu»dy« Read thai.** 

Guerin took up the parchment to which the king 
pointed, and read a clear and poaitiye agreement, on 
the part of the Duke of Burgundy, to aid Philip, with, 
all his knights and vassals, against John of England, in 
despite of even the thunders of the church, — to march 
and fight at his command during the whole of that war* 
fare, how long soever it might last ; and never either to 
lay down his arms, or to make peace, truce, or treaty, 
either with the King of En^and or the Bisfiop of 
Rome, without the express consent and order of Philip 
himself. 

Guerin was surprised ; for though he well knew that, 
notwithstanding his own office, the king transacted tho 
greater part of the high political negotiations of the 
kingdom himself and often without the entire know- 
ledge of any one, yet he had hardly thought that such 
important arrangements could have been made totally 
unknown to him. It was so, however ; and Philip, nol 
remarking his ministeir'a astonishment^or, as we haTO 
said before, the cotrntenance^oF Guerin was not very 
apt to express any of the emotions of his mind — pro* 
ceeded to comment on the letter he had shown him. 

*^ Ten such solemn agreements have I obtained from 
my great vassals," said he, ^ and each can bring full 
two thousand men into the field. But still, Guerin, it 
is not the immense power that this affords me — greater 
than I have ever possessed since I sat upon the throne of 
France. *Tis not the power that yields me the greatest 
pleasure ; but it is, that herein is the seed of resistance 
to the papal authority ; and I will water it so well, thai 
it shall grow up into a tall tree, under whose shadow 1 
may sit "at ease. — Mark me, Guerin, and remember! 
Henceforth, never shall an interdict be again cast upon 
the realm of France, — never shall pope or prelate dare 
to excommunicate a French king ; and should such a * 
thing be by chance attempted, it shall be but as the idle 
wind that hisses at its own emptiness. — ^The seed is 
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there,'' continued he, striking his hand proudly on the 
parchment, — ^^ the seed is there, and it shall spread far 
and wide.*** 

^ But even should the greater part of your barom 
enter into this compact, sire,** said Guerin, ** you m«f 
be crushed by a coalition from without I do not wish 
to be the prophet of evil ; but I only seek to place the 
question in every point of view. Might not then, sire, 
^e coalition of the pope, die emperor, and the King of 
England — T ^ ' 

" Might wage war with me, but could never conquer, 
if France were true to France," interrupted the mon- 
arch. '* Guerin, I tell thee, that a united nation was 
never overcome, and never shall be so long as the 
world does last. The fate of a nation is always in its 
own hands. Let it be firm, and it is safe." 

^' But we unfortunately know, sire," said the minister, 
with a doubtM shake of the head, '* that France is not 
imited. Many, many of the royal vassals, and those 
BOttie of the most powerful, cannot be depended on^ 
Ferrand, Count of Flanders, for instance. I need not 
tell you, sire, that he waits but an opportunity to throw 
off his allegiance. There are many more. Count 
Julian of the Mount has been openly a follower of the 
court of John of England ; and though he is now on 
his lands, doubtless preparing all for revolt, he has left 
liis daughter, they say, as security for his faith at the 
court of Rouen.' May we not suppose, sire, that, 
when the moment comes which is to try men's hearts 
in this affair, we shall find thousands who-— either from 
fear of the papal censure — or from personal enmity — - 
or a treacherous and fickle disposition — or some om of 
ail the many, many circumstances that sow treasoits in .• 
times of danger and trouble — ^will fall off from you at 
the instant you want them most, and go over to swell 
t^e ranks of your enemies ?" 

" I do not believe it," replied Philip thoughtfully, — * 
•* I do not believe it I The pope's authority in a war 
unconnected with any affair of the church will have 
' small effept, and, if exerted, will, like a reed in a child's 
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hand, break itself at the first impotent blow, fiesides^' 
I much doubt whether Innocent would now exert it 
against me if it were to be used in favour of Otho of 
Saxony. He hates me, true ! He hates me more than 
he hates any other king ; but yet, Guerin, but yet, I 
see a thread mingling with the web of yon pope^s 
policy that may make it all run down. Again, the war 
against John is a national, and must be a popular war. 
I will take care that it shall not be stretched till France 
is weary of it ; and John*s weakness, joined with Inno- 
cent's insolence, will soon make it a war against the 
nation generally, not against the king personally. The 
barons will find that they are defending themselves, 
while they defend me ; and I will divide the lands of 
him who turns traitor among those that remain true. 
I tell thee, Guerin, I tell thee, I would not for the world 
that this pope should slacken his hand, or abate one 
atom of his pride. He is sowing enemies, my friend ; 
and he shall reap an iron harvest'^ 

Phihp's eyes flashed as his thoughts ran on into the 
future. His brow knit sternly ; his hand clasped tight 
the edge of the table by which he was seateil, and, 
after a moment or two of silence, he burst forth, — 
** Let him but give me the means of accustoming my 
barons to resist his usurped power— one great victory 
— and then !" 

"Then what, sireT demanded the Hospitaller 
calmly, his unimpassioned mind not following the 
quick and lightning-like turns of Philip's rapid feelings 
— '* then, what T 

** Agnes ! exclaimed Philip, starting up and grasping 
Guerin' arm — "Agnes and vengeance! By Heaven! 

glads my very soul to see Innocent's machinations 
against me — machinations that, either by the ingrati- 
tude of others, or my revenge, shall fall — certainly fall, 
like a thunderbolt on his head. Let him raise upi 
po'mp-Ioving Otho, that empty mockery of a Cesar I 
Let him call in crafly, fickle, bloodthirsty John, with his 
rebellious, disaffected barons ! Let him jom them with 
boasting Ferrand of Flanders ! Let him add Italian craft 
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to German stabbonmessl Let him cast ^ whole 
weight of power upon the die ! I will stake iky being 
against ity and perish or avenge my wrongs,* and re- 
cover wbat I have lost I** 

" I fear me, sire — ^*' said Guerin. 

** Speak not to me of fear !** interrupted the king. 
** I tell thee, good friend, that in my day I have seen 
but one man fit to cope with a king — ^I mean Richard 
of England. He is gone— Grod rest his soul ! — ^but he 
was a good knight and a great warrior, and might have 
been a great king, if fate had spared him till time had 
taken some of the lion*s worst part from his heart, and 
sprinkled some cooler wisdom on his brow. P*it he is 
gone, and has left none like him behind. A» ior the 
others, I will make their necks but steps to gain the 
height from which my arm may reach to Rome.** 

" 'Tis a far way to Rome I sire," replied Guerin, 
*' and many have stretched their arm to reach it, and 
failed in the attempt. I need not remind yow of U^e,*, 
Emperor Frederic, sire, who struggled in vaiji^lo : 
resist." *' . • • 

" Nor of Philip of France, you would say," mteit* 
posed the king, with a gloomy smile that implied, pe^ 
haps, pain, but not anger. ** Philip of France !" he 
repeated, ^who strove but to retain the wife of his 
bosom, when a proud priest bade him cast her from 
him — and he too failed ! But Philip of France is not 
yet dead ; and between the to-day and the to-morrow 
which constitute life and death, much may be done. — I 
failed, Guerin, it is true ; but I failed by my own fault. ^ 
My eyes dazzled with the mist of passion, I made ^' 
many a sad mistake : but now, my eyes are open, my 
position is changed, and my whole faculties are bent 
to watch the errors of my adversaries, and to guard 
against any myself. But we will speak no more of 
this. Were it to cost me crown and kingdom^ life, and 
even renown, I would thank Grod for having given me 
the means of striking at least one blow tor love and 
vengeance. We will speak no more of it. The day 
wears." 
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It needed not the seience of an old courtier to nnder* 
stand what the king's last words implied ; and Guerin 
instantly took his leave, and left the monarch alone. 

The truth was, that to thoughts of ambition, schemes 
of policy, and projects of vengeance, other ideas had 
succeeded in the mind of Philip Augustus. His was a 
strange state of being. He lived, as it were, in two 
worlds. — ^Like the king of old, he seemed to have two 
spirits. — There was the one that, bright, and keen, and 
active, mingled in the busy scenes of politics and war- 
fare, guiding, directing, raising up, and overthrowing; 
and there was another, still, silent, deep in the inmost 
chambers of his heart, yet sharing more, far more than 
half the kingdom of his thoughts, and prompting or 
commanding all the actions of the other. It was this 
spirit that now claimed its turn- to reign exclusively; 
and Philip gave up all his soul to the memory of Agnes 
de M eranie. Here he had a world apart from aught 
else on earth, wherein the spirit of deep feeling swayed 
supreme; and thence issued that strong control that 
his heart ever exercised over the bright spirit of genius 
and talent, with which he was so eminently endowed* 

He thought of Agnes de Meranie. ♦ The fine chord 
of association had been touched a thousand times during 
his conversation with Guerin, and at every mention of 
her name, at every thought that connected itself with 
her unhappy fate, fresh sorrows and regrets, memories 
sweetf though painful, — most painful that they were 
but memories — came crowding on his heart, and clainH 
ing all its feelings. As soon as the minister was gone, 
he called his page, and bade him see if the Canon of 
St. Berthe's was in attendance. The boy returned in 
a few minutes followed by the wily priest, whom we 
have already heard of as the confessor of Agnes d^ 
Meranie. Philip's feelings towards him were very 
different from those he entertained towards Guerin^ 
There was that certain sort of doubt in the straight* 
forwardness of his intentions, which a cunning maiip 
— ^let him cover his heart with M'hat veil of art he win, 
—can hardly ever escape. Philip had no cause to 
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doubt, and yet he doubted. Nor did he love die plausi- 
ble kind of eloquence which the priest had some pride 
in displaying ; and therefore he treated him with tha( 
proud, cold dignity which>lefl the. subject but little 
opportunity of exercising his oratory upon the king. 

^'Grood morrow, father,^ he'said, bending his brows 
upon the canon: "when last I saw you, you were 
about to speak to me concerning the queen, before 
persons whom I^admit not to {ningle in my private 
affairs. Now answer me, as I shall question you, and 
remember, a brief reply is the best. When saw you 
my wife, the queen f 

** It was on the fifth day of the lai^ week,** replied 
the canon, in a low vwe^t tone of vt)ice ; ^ and it was 
with sorrow mingled with hope — " 

" Bound yourself in your reply, by my question, Sir 
Clerk," said the king, sternly. " I ask yoif neither 
your sorrows nor yo\jr hopes. How was the queen in 
health?" • * ♦' 

" But frail, if one might judge by her appeafanec, 
sire," answered the priest ; " she was very pale, and 
seemed weak ; but she said that she was well, and 
indeed, sweet lady, she was like, if I may use a 
figure — ^" 

" Use none, sir," interrupted the king. " Did she 
take exercise f 

"Even too much, I fear, beau sire," replied the 
canon. " For hours and hours, she wanders tlirough 
the loneliest parts of the forest, sending from her all 
her attendants — " 

"Ha! alone?" cried the king : "does she go alone?" 

" Entirely, sire,* replied the Canon of St. Berthe's, 
whose hopes of a bishopric in Istria were not yet 
extinct. " I spoke with the leech Rigordj whom you 
commanded to watch over her health ; and he did not 
deny, that the thing most necessary to the lady's cure 
was the air of her own land, and the tending of her 
own relations ; for he judges by her wanderings, that 
her mind is hurt, and needs soothing and keepihg afar 
from the noisy turbulence ©f the world ; as ye keep 
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a sick man's chamber from the glare of the midJa^ 
srni." 

Philip heard him out, fixing his eyes on the wily 
priest^s face, as if seeking to trace the cunning in his 
countenance, that he was sure was busy at his lirjirl : 
*»ut the canon kept his look bent upon the ground while 
speaking; and, when he had done, judging th:U his 
words plc<ised, by being indiiljjcd in a nuich longer 
speech than Philip had ever before ^orniitled him to 
make, he raised his eyes to the monarch's face, with a 
look of humiUated seir-confidcnce, which, lliough it 
betrayed none of the secrets of his wislies, did not suc- 
ceed in producing any favourable impression on the 
king. 

•' Begone !" said the monarch, in not the most gentle 
tone possible ; but then, instantly sonsihle that lus ilis- 
like to the niln might be unjust, and that his iiaughtiness 
was at all events unoronerons, he a(K!ciI, more milillv* 
*♦ Leave me, good father, — I would he alono. Neg- 
lect not your charge, and you shall feci tlie king's 
gratitude." 

The Canon of St. Berthc's bowed low in silence and 
withdrew, pondering, with not a IKtle mortificaticm, 
on the apparent unsuccrssfulnoss of schemes which, 
though simple enonuh if viewed with the eyes of tlie 
world at present, when cunning, like every other art^ 
has reached the corruption of retinemeut, were deejily 
politic in that age, when slyness was in the sim])licity 
of its infancy. 

In the mean wliile Philip Auirustiis paused on the 
same spot where the priest had left hiiu, in deep thought* 
•♦ Alone !'• muttered he, — •* alone I I have vowed a 
deep vow, neither to touch her lip, nor enter her dwelling, 
nor to speak one word to her for six long months, with- 
out, prior to that period'^s return, a council shall have 
pronounced on my divorce. But I have not vowed not 
to see her. I can bear this no longer ! Yon priest 
tortures me with tales of her sickness ! He must have 
some dark motive! Yeti she may be sick too* — Hal 
without there V* 



The page who had before conduct^ ike Canon of 
«St. Berthe's to the presence of the king now presented 
himself again. 

"Gilbert!" said the monarch, "come hither, boy! 
Thou art of noble birth ; and art faithful and true, I 
well believe. Now, doubtless, thou hast learned so 
mach of knightly service, that you know, the page who 
babbles of his lord's actions is held dishonoured and 
base. — Fear not, youth, I am not angry. If I find you 
discreet, this hand shall some day lay knighthood on 
your shoulder ; but 'i£ I find you gossip of my deeds, 
it shall st^iketyeur ears from your head, and send you 
forth like a serf into the fields. With that warning, 
speed to the west hall of the armoury. Thou wiH 
there find, in the third window from the door, on the 
left-hand, a casque, with the eventaille cut like a cross ; 
a haubert, with a steel hood ; a double-handed sword ; 
a table of attente, and other things fitting. Bring them 
to me hither, and be quick. *' 

The page sped away, proud to be employed by the 
monarch on an errand usually reserved for his noblest 
squires ; and returned in a few minutes, bearing the 
baubert and the greaves ; for the load of the whole 
armour would have been too much for his young arms 
Co lift. Another journey brought the casque and sword ; 
and a third, the brassards and plain polished shield, 
called a table of attente. The whole armour was one 
of those plain and unomamented suits much used in 
the first fervour of the crusades, when every other 
decoration than that of the cross was considered, 
superfluous. 

Without other aid than the page could afford, whose 
bands trembled with delight at their new occupation, 
Philip arrayed himself in the arms that h'd.d been 
brought him ; and taking care to remove every trace 
by which he could have been recognised, he put on the 
casque, which, opening at the side, had no visor, prop- 
crly so called ; but which, nevertheless, entirely con- 
cealed his face, the only opening, when the clasps were 
iasteneds being a narrow cruciform aperture in the 
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front, to admit the light and air. When this iras doner 
he wrote upon a slip of parchnient the simple words, 
"The king would be alone," and gave them to the 
page, a» his warrant for preventing any one from enter- 
ing his apartment during his absence. He then ordered 
him to pass the bridge, from the island to the tower of the 
Louvre, and to bring a certain horse, which he described, 
from the stables of that palace to the end of the gardeu 
wall ; and waiting some minutes after his departure, to 
give time for the execution of his command.^, the kin;^ 
rose, and, choosing the least frequented of the many 
staircases in the palace, proceeded towards the street. 

In the court he encounlered several of his sergreants- 
at-arms and his other attendants, who gazed eoldly at 
the strange knight, as he seemed, who, thus encased in 
complete steel, passed througfh them, without ofl'ering or 
receiving any salutation. Thence he proceeded into 
the busy streets ; where, so strong was the force of 
habit, that Philip started more than once at the want 
of the reverence to which he was accustomed ; and had 
to recall the disguise he had assumed ere lie coulil 
fancy the disrespect unintentional. 

At the spot he had named he fomid the page with 
the horse ; but the sturdy groom whose charge it wa« 
in the stable stood there also, fully resolved to let no 
one mount him without sufilcient autlK)rity : nor was it 
till the sight of the king's signet showed him in whose 
presence he stood, that he ceased his resistance. The 
groom, suddenly raised to an immense height in his own 
conceit by having become in any way a sharer in the 
king^s seci^rt, winked to the page, and held tlie stirrup 
while the monarch mounted. 

Philip sprang into the saddle. Laying his finger on 
the aperture of the casque to enjoin secrecy, and adding 
in a stern tone, " On your life i" he turned hi» home's 
lieadt and galloped away* 
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CHAPTER XL 

It is strange to read what countries once were, and 
to compare the pictures old chroniclers have handed 
down, with the scenes as they lie before us at present. 
In the neighbourhood of great capitals, however, it is 
that the hand of man wages the most inveterate war with 
nature; and were I to describe the country through 
which Philip Augustus passed, as he rode quickly on- 
ward towards Mantes, the modern traveller who had 
followed that road would search his memory in vain for 
scenery that no longer exists. Deep marshes, ancienl-^ 
forests, many a steep hill and profound valley, \Vit!l-«; 
small scattered villages, " like angel visits, few and ftU".** 
between," surrounded the monarch on his onward way ; 
and where scarcely a hundred yards can now be tra- 
versed without meeting many and various of the biped 
race, Philip Augustus rode over long miles without 
catching a glimpse of the human form divine. 

The king's heart beat high with the thoughts of seeing 
her he loved, were it but for one short casual glance at 
a distance ; but even in^i^endent of such feelings, he 
experienced a delight, a gladness, a freedom in the very 
knowledge that he was concealed from all the world ; 
and that, while wrapped in the plain arms that covered 
him, he was liberated from all the slavery of dignity 
and the importunity of respect. There was a degree 
of romance in the sensation of his independence, which 
we have all feh, more or less, at one time of our lives, 
even surrounded asnve are by all the shackles of a most 
unromantic society, but which afiected Philip to a thou- 
sand-fold extent, both from his position as a king, and 
from the wild and chivalrous age in which he lived. 

Thus he rode on, amid the old shadowy oaks that 
overhung his path, meditating dreams and adventures 
(hat might almost have suited the knight of La Mancha, 
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but which, in that age, were much more easily attain- 
able than in the days of Cervantes. 

Of course all such ideas were much modified by 
Philip's peculiar cast of mind, and by his individual 
situation ; but still the scenery, the sensation of being 
freed from restraint, and the first bland air, too, of the 
early spring, all had their effect ; and as he had himself 
abandoned the tedious ceremonies of a court, his mind, 
in sympathy as it seemed, quitted all the intricate and 
painful mazes of policy, to roam in bright freedom amid 
the'wilds of feeling and imajrination. 

Such dreams, however, did not produce a retarded 
pace, for it wanted little more tlian an hour to midday ; 
a long journey of foity miles was before him, and his 
only chance of ac('om;)li.shing his purpose was in 
arriving during those hours that Agnes misrht \ye sup- 
posed to wander alone in the forest, areording to the 
account of tlie Canoi> of St. Berthe's. Philip, therefore^ 
spurred on at full speed, and, avoiding as much as pos- 
sible the towns, arrived near the spot where Hosny now 
stands towards three o'clock. 

At that spot the hills which confine the course of the 
Seine fall hack in a semicircle from its hanks, and leave 
it to wander through a wide ridi valley for the (listanee 
of about half a leagne, before lliey again ai>proach dose 
to the river at Uollchoise. ^* 

There, however, the chalky banks become high and 
precipitous, leaving in many places but a narrow road 
between thcMn.selves and the water; though at other 
spots the river takes a wide turn away, and interposes a 
broad meadow between itn cifrrent and the clilfs. 

In those days the whole of the soil in that part of the 
country was covered with wood.^ The hills, and the 
valleys, and the plains ^)tind Rosny and Holleboise 
were all forest ijround } And the trees absolutely dipped 
themselves in the Seine. To* the left, a little befon- 
reachinj» the chapel of Notre Dame de iiosny, the roail 
on which Philip had hitherto procwded turned olf into 
the heart of NormanHy ; and such '.was the direct way 
to the castle in which Ajyies dc Meranie had fixed Iwr 
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dwelling ; but 'to the right, nearly in the same line as 
the present road to Rouen, lajr another lesser path, 
which, crossing the woods in the immediate vicinity of 
the ch&teau, was the one that Philip judged fit to follow. 

The road here first wound along down to the very 
banks of the Seine; and then, quitting it at the little 
hamlet of Rolleboise, mounted the steep hill, and dip- 
ping down rapidly again, skirted between the high 
chsdky banks on the left and a small plain of underwood 
that lay on the right towards the riven 

Dug deep into the heart of the cliif were then to be 
neen, as now, a variety of caves said to have been hol- 
lowed by the heathen Normans on their first invasion 
jpf France, some yawning and bare, but most of them 
eoveredover with underwood and climbing plants. 

By the «ide of one of the largest of these had grown 
a gigantic oak, which) stretching its arms above, formed 
a sort of shady bower rouni the entrance. Various 
signs of ils being inhabited struck Philip's eye as he 
approached, such as a distinct pathway from the road to 
the mouth, and the marks of recent fire ; but as there 
was at that time scarcely a forest in France which had 
not its hermit — and as many of these, from some strange 
troglodytical propensity, had abjured all habitations 
made with hands — the sight at first excited no surprise 
in the bosom of the moi^firch. It was difl^erent, how- 
ever, when, as he passed by, he beheld hanging on the 
lowest of ^he oak's leafless branches a knight's gaunt- 
let ; and he almost fancied that one of the romances of 
the day was realized, and that the next moment he 
should behold some grave enchanter, or some learned 
sage, issue from the bowels of the rock, and call upon 
him to achieve some high ^nd perilous adventure. 

He rode by, notwithstanding, without meeting with 
any such interruption ; and, thoroughly acquainted with 
every turn in the woods, he proceeded to a spot where 
he could sec the castle, arid a portion of several of the 
roads which led to it : and jpushing in his horse among 
the withered leaves of the underwood, he waited in 
ansious hop^s of catching but a glance of her he loved. 
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It is in such moments of expectation that imagination 
is often the most painfully busy, especially when she 
has some slight foundation of reality whereon to build 
up fears. Philip pictured to himseLf Agnes, as he had 
first seen her in the full glow of youth, and health, and 
beauty ; and he then remembered her as she had left 
him, when a few short months of sorrow and anxiety 
had- blasted the rose upon her cheek, and extinguished 
the light of her eye. Yet he felt he loved her more 
deeply, more painfully, the pale and faded thing she 
was then, than when she had first blessed his arms in 
all the pride of loveliness ; and many a sad inference 
did he draw, from the rapidity with which that change 
had taken place, in regard to what she miglit have 
since undergone under the pressure of more stinging 
and ascertained calamity. Thus, while he watched, 
he conjured up many a painful fear, till reality could 
scarcely have matched His anticipations. 

No Agnes, however, appeared ; and the king beg^n 
to deem that the report of the confessor had been false, 
when he suddenly perceived the flutter of white gar- 
ments on the battlements of the castle. In almost 
every person, some one of the senses is, as it were, 
peculiarly connected with memory. In some it is the 
ear; — and sounds that have been heard in former days 
will waken, the moment they are bffeathed, bright 
associations of lands, and scenes; arid hours, from 
which they are separated by many a weary mile, and 
many a long obliterating year. In others, it is the eye, — 
and forms that have been once seen are never forgotten ; 
while those that are well known scarce need the 
slightest, most casual glance to be recognised at once« 
though the distance may be great, and their appearance 
but momentary. This was the case with Philip 
Augustus ; and though what he discerned was but as a 
vacillating white spot on the dark gray walls of the 
castle, it needed no second glance to tell him, that 
there was Agnes de Meranie. He tied his horse to one 
of the shrubs, and with a beating heart sprang out into 
the road, to gain a nearer and more satisfactory view 
4>f her he loved best on earth. 
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Secure in the conci^almeiit of his annour, he ap- 
proached close to the castle, and came under the wall, 
just as Agnes, followed by one of her women, turned 
upon the battlements. Her cheek was indeed ashy 
pale, with the clear line of her brown eyebrow marked 
more distinctly than ever on the marble whiteness of 
her forehead. She walk^ with her hands clasped, in 
an attitude that spoke that utter hopelessness in all 
earth's things which sees no resource on this side of 
the grave ; and .her eyes were fixed unmovingly on the 
ground. 

Philip gazed as he advanced, not doubting that the 
concealment of his armour was sure ; but at that 
moment the clang of the steel woke Agnes from her 
revery. She turned her eyes to where he stood. 
Heaven knows whether she recognised him or not; 
but she paused suddenly, and stretching her clasped 
hands towards him, she gazed as if she had seen a 
vision, murmured a few inarticulate words, and fell 
back into the arms of the lady who followed her. 

Philip sprang towards the gate of the castle, and 
already stood under the arch of the barbican, when the 
TOW that the pope had exacted from him, not to pass 
the threshold of her dwelling till the lawfulness of his 
divorce was decided, flashed across his mind, and he 
paused. Upon a promise that that decision should be 
within one hnffj^nr, he had pledged his knightly 
honour ta forbear — ^that decision had not yet been 
given ; but the half-year was not near expired, and the tie 
of a knightly vow he dared not violate, however strong 
might be the temptation. 

The grate of the barbican was open, and at the dis- 
tance of a few yards within its limits stood several of 
the soldiers of the guard with the prev6t. Not a little 
surprise was excited among these by the sudden ap* 
proach of an armed knight, and at his as sudden pause. 

" What seek ye, Sir Knight ?" demanded the prevdt ; 
— ^* what seek ye here T' 

" News of the queen's health," replied the monarch. 
** I am fdrbidden to pass the gate ; but, I pray thee, 
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Sir Ft6v6U send to inquire how fares the queen this 
morning/' 

The officer willingly complied, though he somewhat 
marvelled at the stranger's churlishness in resting with- 
out the threshold. The reply brought from within by 
the messenger was, that the queen had been seized but 
a few minutes before by on^ of those' swoons that so 
much afflicted her, but that she had already recovere<I, 
and was better and more cheerful since. The mes- 
sage, the man added, had been dictated by the lady 
herself; which showed that she was better, indeed, for 
in general she f^eldom spoke to any one. 

It fell like a sweet drop of balm upon Philip's heart. 
There was something told him that he had been recog- 
nised, and that Agnes had been soothed and pleased by 
the romantic mark of his love that he had given ; th:it 
she had felt for him, and with him ; and dictated the 
reply he had received, in order to give back to his 
bosom the alleviation that his coming had aflbrded to 
her. With these sweet imaginations he fell into a deep 
revery, and, forgetful of the eyes that were upon him, 
paused for several minutes before the barbican, and 
then, slowly returning on his steps, descended the hiJl 
to the thicket, where he had left his horse ; and, throw- 
ing the bridle over his arm, led him on the path by 
which he had come. ^ 

" The churl !" said one of the soWiers, looking aflrr 
him. ^ He did not youchsafe one word of thanks for 
our doing his errand." 

'* Another madman, I will warrant thee!** said a 
second archer. 

•* He is no madman, that,** replied the pr6v6t, 
thoughtfully. ** Put your lingers on your lips, and hold 
your tongues, good fellows ! I have heard that voice 
before;" and, with a meaning nod of the head, he 
quitted the barbican, and left the soldiers to unravel his 
mystery if they could. 

In the mean while the king proceeded slowly on 
his way, chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancies, 
till he came near the same range of c^ves which h^ 
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had passed about an hour before. Every thing was 
still in the same state; and no human being was 
visible. The gauntlet remained upon the tree, seem* 
ing only to have been touched by the wind of heaven; 
and, scarcely thinking what he did, Philip approached, 
and reaching it with his hand, took it down from the 
bough to which it was suspended. 

As he did so, however, a noise in the cave showed 
him that his action was not without a witness ; and, in 
a moment afler, a tall powerful man issued forth, and 
advanced towards him. He was clothed in plate 
armour, somewhat rusted with the daivp ; but the fine 
tracery of gold by which it had been Ornamented was 
still visible; and the spurs and belt which he wore 
proclaimed him a knight. He held his casque in his 
hand, busying himself as he advanced to disentangle 
the lacings of it, as if in haste to put it on ; and his 
head was bare, exposing a profusion of long tangled 
dark hair, which was just beginning to be slightly 
touched with gray. His face was as pale as ashes, 
and wan beyond all mortal wanness ; and in his large 
dark eyes there shone a brilliant, wavering, uncertain 
fire, not to be mistaken for aught but insanity. 

The king gazed on him, at once recognising his 
•person ; but hardly able to believe that, in the wild 
lunatic before him, he saw the calm, cold, tranquil 
Thibalt of Auvergne. 

^'^ In the mean while, the count came forward, irnpa* 
tiently twisting in his haste the already tangled lacings 
ot his helmet into still more intricate knots. 

"Now, discourteous knight! — now!" cried he, 
glaring on the king, — " now will I do battle with thee 
on the cause ; and make thee confess that she is queen 
of France, and true and lawful wife of Philip the 
king ! • Wait but till I have laced my casque, and, on 
horse or on foot, I will give thee the lie ! What ! has 
the pope at length sent thee to Mount Libanus to defy 
me t I tell thee, miscreant, I will prove Jt against him 
and all his host !" 

The first thought that passed through the brain of 
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Philip Augustus was the memory of his ancient hatred 
to the unfortunate Count d'Auvergne, and the revived 
desire of vengeance for the injury he believed him to 
have attempted against him* Those feelings, how- 
ever,, in their full force, soon left him ; and pity for the 
unhappy state in which he saw him, though it could not 
remove his dislike, put a bar against his anger. ^ I 
come not to defy you, Sir Knight,** said the king. 
'^ You mistake me. I am a stranger wandering this 
way — ^ 

** The glove ! the glove !" cried the count, interrupt- 
ing him. " You have taken down my glove — ^you have 
accepted the challenge. Have I not written it up all 
over Mount Libanus, that whoever denies her to be his 
Ijiwful wife shall die ? If you draw not your sword, I 
will cleave you down as a traitor, and proclaim you a 
coward too. In Jerusalem and in Ascak>n, before the 
hosts of the crescent and the cross, I will brand yoa 
as a felon, a traitor, and a coward. — ^Draw, firaw, if 
you be knight and noble !" 

So saying, he cast his casque away from him on 
the ground ; and, drawing his broadsword, rushed upon 
Philip with the fury of a lionf. Self-defence became 
now absolutely necessary, for the king well knew that 
he was opposed to one of the best and most skilful 
luiights of Christendom, whose madness was no hio- 
derance to his powers as a man-at-arms ; and conse- 
quently, loosing the bridle of his horse, he drew his 
sword, and prepared to repel the madman's attack. 

The conflict was long and desperate, tliough, had not 
the natural generosity of his disposition interfered, the 
king possessed an infinite advantage over the Count 
d'Auvergne, whose head was, as we have said, totally 
undefended. He refrained, however, from ainun{( one 
blow at that vulnerable part of his antasjonist's person^ 
till his scruples had nearly cost him his life, by the 
rings of his haubcrt giving way ujx>n his left shoulder. 
The Count d'Auvergne saw his advantage, and pressed 
on witti all the blind fury of insanity, at the same time 
leaving his head totally unguarded. The heat of the 
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eombat had irritated the monarch, and he now foand it 
necessary to sacrifice all other considerations to the 
safety of his own life. He opposed his shield, there- 
fore, to the thundering hlows of his adversary, and 
raising his heary double-edged sword high above the 
count's naked head, in another moment would have 
terminated his sorrows for ever, when, the blow was 
suspended by a circumstance which shall be related 
hereafter. « 



CHAPTER Xn. 

In the great hall of the ducal palace at Rouen sat 
John King of England, now the undisputed possessor 
of the British throne ; and, though the blood of his 
nephew was scarce washed from his hands, and the 
Vecord of his crime scarce dry in the annals of the 
world, he bore upon his lip that same idle smile, whose 
hideous lightness was the more dreadful when con- 
trasted with the profound depravity of his heart. He 
was seated in an ivory chair, beneath a crimson dais, 
gorgeously arrayed after the fashion of the day, and 
surrounded with all the pomp of royalty. On his 
right-hand stood the Earl of Pembroke, with bitter 
grief and*indignation written in his curled lip and con- 
tracted brow, which found an answering expression in 
the countenance of Lord Bagot, the Earl of Essex, 
and almost every English peer in the presence. 

John saw their stem and discontented looks, and 
imderstood their import well ; but, strange to say, the 
chief cause of his fear being removed by the death of 
Arthur, he felt a degree of triumphant joy in the angry 
sorrow of his barons ; and calculated upon easily 
calmuig their irritation before any new danger should 
arise to menace him. Indeed, with his usual false 
calculation, he already planned a new act of baseness. 
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which, by punishing one who had contributed to the 
death of Arthur, by betraying him at Mirebeau — he 
hoped might, in some degree, satisfy those whom that 
death had rendered discontented ; forgetting, in his 
utter ignorance of such a tiling as virtue, that, in the 
eyes of the honest, one base act can never repair 
another. 

Close before the king, on the tapestry which spread 
over the steps on which his throne was raised, and 
extended some way into the hall, stood no less a person 
than the Braban9ois Jodelle, now dressed in a fine tunic 
of purple cloth, with a baldric of cloth of gold support- 
ing by his side a cross-hilted sword. 

His air was the invariable air of a parvenu^ in which 
flippant, yet infirm self-conceit, struggles to supply the 
place of habitual self-possession, and in its eagerness 
defeats its object. Consummate vanity, when joined 
with grace, will sometimes supply the place of high 
breeding ; but a man that doubts in the least is lost. 
Thus stood Jodelle, smiling in the plenitude, as he 
thought, of royal favour ; yet, with irritable knowledge 
of his want of right to appear in such a presence, 
glancing his eye from time to time round the proud 
barons of England, who, occupied with thoughts of 
more dignified anger, scarcely condescended to despise 
him. 

In the mean while, King John, as we have said, with 
a light and sneering smile upon his lips, amused him- 
self with the conceited affectation of the ^aban9ois, 
who, enriched with the spoils of Mirebeau and several 
other towns in Poitou, now presented himself to claim 
the higher rewards that had been promised to his 
treachery. The king smiled ; yet, in the dark recesses 
of his cruel heart, he at the very moment destined the 
man to death with whom he jested as a favoured fol* 
lower. 

The simile of a cat and a mouse is almost as musty 
as the Prince of Denmark's proverb ; and yet perhaps 
there is no other that would so aptly figure the manner 
in wlxich John of England played with the traitor of 
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whose services he had availed himself to take his 
nephew prisoner. 

^^ WeU, beau sire Jodelle,** said he, ailer the Braban- 
9ois had made his obeisance ; '* doubtless, you have 

' exercised the royal permission we gave you, to plunder 

our loving subjects of Poitou to some purpose. Nay, 
your gay plumage speaks it You were not feathered 
so. Sir Jodelle, when last we saw you. But our homely 
proverb has it, » Fine feathers make fine birds.' — ^Is it 
not so. Lord Pembroke ?" 

I "Not always, sir," answered the earl boldly. "I 

have known a vulture plumed like an eagle, yet not 
deceive a daw !" 

John's brow darkened for an instant, but the next it 

I was all clear again, and he replied, "Your lordship 

I foll9Avs a metaphor as closely as a buzzard does a 
field-mouse. Think you not, Sire Jodelle, that our 
English lords have fine wits ? Marry, if you had pos- 

i sessed as fine, you would have kept at a goodly distance * 
from u& all ; for there are among us men that love you 

[ not ; and you might chance to get one of those sympa- 
thetic knots tied round your neck that draw themselves 
jhe tighter the more you tug at them." 

" I fear not, sire," replied Jodelle, though there was 
a sneering touch of earnest in the king's jests that 
made his cheek turn somewhat pale, — "I fear not; 
trusting that you will grant me your royal protection." 
"That I will, man!— that I will!" replied the 
monarch, " and elevate you ;" and he glanced his eyes 

I round his ^urt to see if his jest was understood and 
appreciated. Some of the courtiers smiled, but the 
greater part still maintained their stern gravity; and 
John proceeded, applying to the Coterel the t'Tms of 
distinction used towards knights, not without an idea 
of .mortifying those who heard, as well as of jnocking 
him to whom they were addressed. " Well, be ai sire,'* 
he said, " and what give us the pleasure of your wor- 
shipful presence at this time? Some business of rare 
import, doubtless, some noble or knightly dec! to be • 
done." 
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^ I am erer ready to do you what poor service I may, 
aire,*^ replied Jodelle. ** I come, therefore, to tell you 
that I have raised the band of Free-companions for 
which you gave me your royal permission, and to beg 
you to take order that they may have the pay* and 
appointments which yon promised.** 

^ Thy demand shall be satisfied on that head,** replied 
John, in a serious and condescending tone, calculated 
to allay all fears in the mind of Jodelle, if he had begun 
to conceive any. •* By my faith ! we shall need every 
man-at-arms we can get, whether vassal or Braban^ois, 
for Philip of France threatens loud. — Now, 8ir Jodelle, 
what more T 

'* Simply this order on your royal treasury,** replied 
Jodelle, quite reassured by the king*s last words. 
" Your treasurer refuses to acquit it, without another 
direct Warrant from you.** 

^^ Give it to me,** said the king, holding out his hand, 
into which Jodelle, somewhat unwilling, placed the 
order for ten thousand crowns which he had received 
as the reward of his treachery. ** And now,** pro- 
ceeded John, •• we will at once arrange these affairs, 
without the least delay, for diligence in rendering jus- 
tice tQ all men is a kingly virtue. In the first place, 
then, for the appointments of the Free-companions mised 
by this worthy captain. — We command you, William 
Humet,t to send them off straight to the bands of our 
dearly beloved Mercader, there to be drafted in, man 
by man, so that, being well used and entulained, they 
may serve us truly and faithfully.** 

^*' But, sire !** exclaimed Jodelle, turning as pale as 
death. 

*• Tut, man ! tut !** cried the king, " we will fiad 
means to satisfy every one. Hear us to an end. In 
regard to thi:> order on our royal treasury. — Stand for- 
ward, John of Wincaunton ! You are deputy pr6v6t, 
are you not ?" 



• }\ hns brcn asserted that them* troops rtMrdred no pay. but Bupporteil fl 
tM>tv(>n by plu'i I T. I f\iu\ th''m, howevrr, cali'td inerceruinett, in moro ttian 
one initiiine. which rifjiny ..i.p.m that rh«v tbuzht for hire. ^ 

t (>jn«tJihle« of Nonnamly in tlie v«ar 12'X) ati'l following, M appears " 
• treaty between John and I'hilip, couclude^ at Gaeuleton. * 
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A short, stout, bull-necked sort of person came forth 
from behind the throne, and, placmg himself beside 
Jodelle, bowed in assent to the king's question. 

** Well, then," proceeded John, ** by my faith ! you 
must serve me for deputy treasurer also, for want of a 
better." 

John of Wincaunton, who had a keen apprehension 
of the king's jests in this sort, bowed again, and making 
a sign, by holding up two of his fingers, so as to be 
seen by a line of men-at-anns behind the circle of 
nobles who occupied the front of the scene, he laid his 
other hand upon Jodelle's arm, while two stout soldiers 
ran round and seized him from behind. Such precau- 
tions, however, were utterly unnecessary ; for the first 
touch of the prevdt's hand upon his arm operated like 
Prospero's wand. All power and strength seemed to 
go out of the Braban9ois's limbs ; his arms huj?2r use- 
less by his side, his knees bent, and his nether lip 
quivered with the very act of fear. 

"Take the caitiff," cried John, frowning on him 
bitterly, — *' take him, prev^t ; carry him to the verj' 
bound of Normandy, and there see you acquit me of 
all obligation towards him. Hang him up between 
\ormandy and France, that all men of both lands may 
see his reward; for, though we may sometimes use 
such slaves for the deep causes of state necessity, we 
would not encouraore their growth. — ^Away with him !" 

Jodelle struggled to speak, but his tongue seemed to 
cleave to the roof of his mouth ; and before he could 
force his throat to utterance, a bustle at the other end 
of the long hall called the attention of every one but 
himself. 

*• Sir King ! Sir King ! hear me, for mercy's sake !" 
cried the Braban^ois, as he was dragged away. But 
John heeded him not, fixing his eyes upon the figure 
of the Earl of Salisbury, who, armed at all points, 
except the head, and covered with dust, pushed throi^h 
die crowd of attendants at the extremity of the apart- 
ment, followed by two or three other persons, as dusty 
and travel-stained as himself. His cheek was flualied, 
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his brow was bent and frowning, and, without a show 
even of reverence or ceremony, he strode up the centre 
of the hall, mounted the jsteps of the tliroue, and, 
standing beside the king's chair, bent down his head, 
addressing John in a low and seemingly angry whisper. 

His coming, and the bold and irreverent manner in 
which he approached the king, seemed to destroy at 
once the ceremony of the courL The heart of almost 
every noble present was swelling with indignation at 
the assassination of the unhappy Arthur, then already 
public, and by most persons said to have been com- 
mitted by the king's own hand ; and now, encouraged 
by the bold anger evident on the brow of John's natural 
brother, they broke the circle they had formed, and in 
a close group, spoke together eagerly; while William 
Longs word continued to pour upon the bloodthirsty 
tyrant on the throne a torrent of stern reproaches, tho 
more cutting and bitter from the uuder-ione in which 
he was obliged to speak them. 

For the reproaches John little cared ; but his eye 
glanced terrified to the disturbed crowd of his noble.s. 
He knew himself detested by every one j)res(Mit : no 
one, but one or two of his servile sycophnnis, was 
attached to him by any one tie on which he could 
depend. He knew what sudden and powerful resolu- 
tions arc often taken in such moments of eviternent ; 
and, as he marked the quirk and eair(>r whisper, tho 
flasliing eyes, and frowning brows of his anj^n y barons, 
he felt the crown tremble on his head. It was in the 
kindly feeling and generous heart of his l):i.stard brother 
alone that he had any confulcnce; and ^^ra^ping the 
earl's hand, without replying to his accusation, he 
pointed to tho group beside them, and euttinij ac^^s 
the other's whisper, said in a low voice, *• See ! see, 
they revolt ! William, will you too abandon me T' 

The earl glanced his eyes towards them, and 
instantly comprehended the king's fears. ** No," said 
he, in a louder voice than he had hitlierto spoke. 
*'No! I will not abandon you, because you are my 
father's 9on, and the last of his direct ce ; but yim 
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ire a J^ The eari benl his li[>s to John s ear, and 

whispered the epithet in a tone that contini'd it to him 
to whom it was aiklressed. That it w^as not a rery 
gentle one seemed plain, from the manner in which it 
was given and which it was received ; but the earl then 
descended the steps of the ihnme, and, passin? into the 
midst of the peers, grasjHnl Lord Peinbn>ke and several 
o:hers, one after the other, by the hand. 

^ Pembr\>ke !" said he, ** Arundel ! I pray you to 
be cahn. ^ris a bad business this, and must be 
iaquireii into at another time, wJien our minds are more 
cool, to take counsel upon it. But be cahn now, I pray 
vou all, for mv sake.** 

** For vour sake !" said the Earl of Pembroke, with 
a smile. ** By heavens ! Sidisbur\', we were just saving, 
that the best kin? that ever sal on the English throne 
was a bastanl ; and we see not why another should not 
sit tliere now. Why should not Rosamond of NVoi>d- 
stock pnxiuce as good a son as the mother of William 
the C'oni]uerv.»r *" 

** Hush ! hush !" cried Salisbury-, quickly, at the 
p.nnted allusion to himself. "Not a word of liiat, my 
iViends. I would not wr^uig my failuT's son for all the 
crowns of Eurv^pe. Nor am 1 tit for a king ; biu no 
more of that ! Form round again, I pray you ; for I 
have a duty to perform as a knight, ami would fain do 
it decently, tliough my blood was up with what 1 heard 
on my arrival." 

The ban^ns a^-ain, with loweriuij brows and eves bent 
sternly on the ground, as if scarce yet rt»solvctl in re- 
Hiird to their conduct, formed somewhat of a rt^:^uhir 
sweep round the throne ; while Lord Salisbury ad- 
vanced, and once more addresscil the weak and cruel 
monarch, who sat upon his throne, the most abject 
thing that earth can ever produce — a despised and 
detested king. 

"My lonl," said William l^ngsMrortl, almosi moved 
to pity by the sunk and dejected air that now over- 
rlouded the changeable brow of the light sovereign, 
•• when we parted in Touraine, I yielded to your im'»^ 
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portnnity my noble prisoner, Sir Guy de Coucy, on the 
promise that you would cherish and honour him, and 
on the pretence that you wished to win him and attach 
him to your own person ; reserving to myself, however, 
the right of putting him at what ransom I pleased, and 
demanding his liberty when that ransom should be 
paid. How much truth there was in the pretence by 
which you won him from me, and how well you have 
kept the promise you made, you yourself well know ; 
but on my honour, to do away the stain that you have 
brought upon me, I would willingly free the good kni<jht 
without any ransom whatever, only that he himself 
would consider such a proposal as an insult to a warrior 
of his high fame and bearing. However that may br, 
I have fixed his ransom at seven thousand crowns of 
gold ; and here stands his page ready to pay the same 
die moment that his lord is free. I therefore claim him 
at your hands ; for, though I Kear he is in that fatal 
tower whose very name shall live a reproach upon Eng- 
land's honour for ever, I do not think that the man lives 
who would dare to practise agahist the life of my 
prisoner." 

" My Lord of Salisbury," replied John, raisine his head, 
and striving to assume the air of dignity which he could 
sometimes command ; but as he did so, his eyes en- 
countered the st(.Tn bold look of William Lon^sword, 
and the fixed indignant glances of his dissatisfied no- 
bles ; and he changed his purpose in the very niid.^tf 
finding that dissinmlation, his u^ual resource, was now 
become a necessary one. " My Lord of Salisbur}',** 
he repeated, softening his tone, " thou art our brother, 
and should at least judge less harshly of us than those 
who know us less. A villain, construing our connnands 
by his own black heart, has committed within the walls 
of this town a most foul and sacrilci^ious deed, and 
many wilful and traitorous persons seek to impute that 
deed to us. Now, though it becomes us not, a.s a kini;, 
to notice the murmurs of every fool that speaks without 
judgment ; to you, fair brother, and to any of our well- 
beloved nobles of England, we will condescend will* 
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ingly to prove that our commands were the most oppo- 
site. This we will fully show you, on a more private 
occasion." 

As John spoke, and found himself listened to, he be- 
came more bold, and proceeded. " In regard to our 
own time, during that unhappy day which deprived us 
of our dear nephew, we could, were we put to such 
unkingly inquisition, account for every moment of our 
time. The greater part — ^nay, I might almost say the 
whole — was spent in reading despatches from Rome 
and Germany with my Lords of Arundel and Bagot." 
*' Except two hours in the moniing, my lord, and 
from six till nine at night, when I returned and found 
you wondrous pale and agitated,** replied Lord Bagot 
with a meaning look. 

" Our excellent friend, and very good knijjht, Wil- 
liam de la Roche Guyon, was with us at. both the times 
you speak of," said the king, turning towards the young 
Provencal, who stood near him, with a gracious and 
satisfied air. •* Was it not so, fair sir ?" 

** It was, my lord," . fahered Wilham dc la Roche 
Guyon ; " but — " Ail the barons, at the sound of that 
but^ fixed their eyes upon him, as if the ecret was 
about to transpire ; but John took up the sentence as 
he hesitated to conclude it. 

** But, — you would say," proceeded the king, — " you 
went with me to the tower, where the poor child was 
confined, in the morning. True you did. — ^'Tis true, 
my lords. — But did you not hear me severely reproach 
the captain of the tower for placing the Sire de Coucy 
and the Duke of Brittany in one small apartment, to the 
injury of the health of both ? — and did I not dismiss 
him for not lodging them better ? Then again, after 
vespers, did you ever see me quit the palace ? Speak, 
I charge you ;" and he fixed his eye sternly on the 
efifeminate face of the young knight. 

Guillaume de la Roche Guyon turned somewhat pale, 
but confirmed the king's statement ; mid John went on, 
gathering confidence and daring as he proceeded, 
•♦This is enough for the present moment," said hee 
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<« we will more of it h«reafler ; but when our exculpa* 
tion shall be complete, wo to him who shall dare to 
whisper one traitorous word upon this score ! In re- 
gard to your prisoner, my Lord of Haiitfbury ; before 
putting him at liberty, we would fain — ** 

" Nothing before putting him at liberty ! my lord,** 
said the earl, in a stern voice. **Tho prisoner w 
mine ; I have agreed upon his ransom, llere stands 
his page ready to pay the sum, and, moreover, what- 
ever charges may be incurred in his imprisonment; 
and I demand that he be delivered to me this instant.** 

" Well, well, fair brother," answered Jolm, " be it dM 
thou wilt. 1 will despatch the order after dinner." 

** Haw, haw !" cried somebody from the bottom of 
the hall. — ^* Haw, haw ! and perhaps Dc Coucy may 
be despatched before dinner." 

*^ By my knighthood ! the fool says true,** cried tlie 
blunt earl. — ^* My lord, as we have too fatal a proof 
that mistakes in commands lead to evil eflects within 
the walls of a prison, by your leave we will liberate 
this ^ood knight without further delay. I will go my* 
8elf and see it done." ' 

" At least," said the king, " to keep up the seeming 
of a respect that you appear little iiK.'lined to pay in 
reality. Earl of Salisbury, take a royal order for hi« 
rel fabc. — CJlerk, let one be drawn." 

The clerk drew the order, and John read it overt 
with a degree of wilful slowness that excited not » 
little Lord Salisbury*s«i|spicions. At lengtli, however, 
the king concluded; and, having signed it, lie gave it 
to the earl, saying, " There, deliver him yourself if you 
will — and God send he may have eaten his dinner !*• 
muuered the king to himself, a« William Jx>ngswonl 
took the paper, and turned with hasty steps to give k 
effect, ♦* WilUam !— William of Sali^jburv!" cried 
John, before the other had traversed hair the hall 
** Which is the page ? Shall he count out the nuisom 
wliile you are gone V* 

** That is the page," said the earl, turning un willingiyt 
and pointing to Ermold de Marcy, who, aecoaq>aiiiM 
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by a herald and Gallon the Fool with two men-at-arms« 
bearing bags of money, stood at the farther end of the 
hall, in which the strange and painful scene we have 
endeavoured to describe had taken place. " That is 
the page. Let him tell down the ransom if you wilL 
1 will be back directly ; 'tis but ten paces to the tower. 
— ^That is the page," he repeated, as he sa^v John about 
to add some new question, 

"And the gentleman with the nose?" demanded the 
light monarch, unable, under any circumstances, to re- 
sti'ain his levity. " And the gentleman with the nose 
— the snout ! — ^the proboscis ! — If you love me, tell me 
who is he ?" 

But Salisbury was gone ; and Gallon, as usual, took 
upon him to answer for himself. — "Bless your mij^hti- 
ness," cried he, *' I am twin brother of John, King of Eng- 
land. Nature cast our two heads out of the same batch 
of clay: she made him more knave than fool, and 
me tuore fool than knave ; and verily, because she gave 
him a crown to his head, and me none, she furnislied 
me forthwith an ell of nose to make up for it.*' 

'* Thou art a smart fool, whatever thou art," replied 
John, glad to fill up the time, during wliich he was 
obliged to endure the presence of his barons, and the 
uncertainty of what the order he had given for De 
Coucy's Hberation might produce. — "Come hither, 
fool ; — and you, Sir Paive, tell down the money to the 
secretary. — And now, fool, wilt thou lake service with 
me ? Wduldst thou rather serve a king, or a simple 
knight ?" 

** Haw, haw !" shouted Gallon, reeling with laugh- 
ter, as if there was something perfectly ridiculous in 
the proposition. — " Haw, haw, haw ! I am fool 
enough, 'tis true ! But I am not fool enough to serve 
a king." 

" And why not ?" demanded John. " Methinks there 
is no great folly in that. Why not, fellow ?" 

**Haw, haw!" cried Gallon again. "A king> 
smiles are too valuable for me. That is the coin thej 
pay in, where other men pay in gold. Besides, since 
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the tinie of Noe downwardB, kings have always beeA 
iiograteful to their best Bubjeets.'* 

^' How so T asked the king. ^ In faith, I knew not 
that the patriarch had ever such a beast as thee in the 
ark." 

"Was not the dove the first that he turned outf 
demanded Gallon, with an affected look of mock sini^ 
pUcity, that called a smile upon even the stern faces of 
the English barons. 

** Ha I" said John. " Thinkest thou thyself a dovet 
Thou art like it in the face, truly !" 

" Not less than thou art like a lion,** answered Gallon 
boldly, " And yet, men say you had once such a rela* 
lion, — Haw, haw ! Haw, haw, haw !" and he spnng 
back a step, as if he expected John to strike him. 

But for a fhoment, leaving the conversation which 
John for many reasons continued to carry on with the 
juggler, though his replies were of a more stinging 
quality than the monarch greatly relished, we must 
follow Lord Salisbury to the prison of De Coucy. 

It was a little past that early hour at which men 
dined in that day; and when the earl entered the 
gloomy vault that contained the young knight, he found 
him seated by a table groaning under a repast not very 
usual on the boards of a prison. 

De Coucy, however, was not eating, nor had he eaten^ 
though the viands before him might well have -tempted 
lips that had tasted little but bread and water for many 
months before. 

** Salisbury !" exclaimed tlie knight, as the earl strode 
into the chamber, with haste in his aspect, and symp- 
toms of long travel in every part o( his dress. — ** Salis- 
bury ! Have you come at length?" 

" Hush ! hush ! De Coucy !" cried die earl, grasping 
his hand. ^ Do not condemn me without having heard. 
iin, persuaded me that he wished to win you to his 
ca..-c ; and promised most solemnly tliat he would not 
only treat you as a friend, but as a favourite. I am not 
the only one he has deceived. However, till a fonnight 
•toce, I thought he had carried you to England, as )tf 



dedared he woohL Your page, with wonderfid pev- 
seTentnce, traced me out amid all the late troublea in 
Touraine, and offered 3roQr instant ransom. I sent to 
England to find you — my messenger returned with 
tidings that you were here ; and doubting false play, I 
set off without delay to release you. At every town 
of Normandy I heard worse and worse accounts of my 
bad brother's ccmduct. — ^Thank God, I am a bastard ! 
— and when I come here, I learn that that luckless boy, 
Arthur, is gone, God knows where, or how !** 

** I will tell you where you may find him, Salisbury,'' 
said De Goucy, grasping the earFs arm, and fixing his 
eyes steadily on his face : ** at the bottom of the Seine» 
Do you mark me T At the bottom of the Seine !" 

"^ I guessed it," replied the earl, shutting his teeth, 
and looking up to heaven, as if for patience. — ^ I guessed 
it ! — Know you who did it? — they say you were con« 
fined together." 

** Do I know who did it f * exclaimed De Goucy : 
** John of Anjou ! your brother ! his uncle !" 

*' Not with his own hand, surely !" exclaimed Salis- 
bury, drawing back with a movement of horror. 

«'As I hope for salvation in the blessed cross!" 
replied De Goucy, **I believe he did it with his own hand. 
— ^At least, full certainly, 'twas beneath his own eye ;" 
and he proceeded to detail all that he had heard. 
**' Before that day," continued the knight, '*• I was fed on 
bread and water, or what was little better. Since*- 
you see how they treat me;" and he pointed to the 
table. "" I have contented myself each morning widi 
half of one of those white loaves," he added : ^^ first, 
because this is no place for hittiger ; and next, because 
I would rather not die like a rat poisoned in a granary." 

The earl hun|r hi? head for a moment or two in 
silence ; and then again, grasping De Goucy's Oc ad, he 
said, '^ Gome, good knight, come ! Deeds gone cannot 
be amended. They are tumbled like old furniture into 
the great lumber-house of the past, to give place to 
newer things, some better and some worse. You were 
a prisoner, but now — you are now free \ and believ# 

Vol. II.— G 
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me, on my honour, I would father have laid my sword' 
hand upon a block, beneath an axeman's blow, than that 
my noble friend should have undergone such usage :-*- 
but come, your ransom by this time is told down, and 
your attendants wait you in the palace hall. First, how- 
ever, you shall go to my lodging in Rouen, and do on 
my best haubert and arms. There are horses in my 
stables which have stood there unridden for months. 
Take your choice of them ; and God speed you ! for, 
though it be no hdlgpitable wish, I long to see your 
'back turned on Normandy." 

De Coucy willingly accepted the earPs courtesy, and 
followed down the stairs of the prison into the open air. 
He trod with the proud step of a freeman : the sight of 
living nature was delight ; the fresh breath of heaven 
a blessing indeed ; and when he stood once more 
clothed in shining arms, he felt as if the bold spirit of 
his youngest days had come back with redoubled force. 

As they proceeded to traverse the space which sepa- 
rated the lodging of the Earl of Salisbury from the ducal 
palace, William Longsword proceeded to give De Coucy 
a short account of all the steps which his page had 
taken to effect his liberation, and which, however brief, 
we shall not repeat here ; it being quite sufficient to the 
purposes of this history that the kiught was liberated. 

Salisbury and De Coucy mounted the stairs of the 
palace with a rapid pace ; but at the hall door they 
paused for a single moment : '* Salisbury !" said De 
Coucy, with a meaning tone, '^I must do my duty as & 
knight !" 

^ Do it !" replied the earl with firm sadness, under- 
standing at once the young knight's meaning. — ^ Do ic» 
De Coucy ; God forbid that I should stay a true kni^it 
from doing his devoir !'' 

So saying, he led the way into the hall. 

John was still jesting with Gallon the FooL Tlw 
barons were standing around, some silently listening l9 
the colloquy of the lung and the juggler, some speaking 
together in a low voice. At a table on one side of tbs 
h^ where sal the secretaiy* i^ipeared De Goiiey^ 
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•page, Emu^ de Marcy, with a benld; and on the 
.board between him and the deik lay a lai^ pile of gold 
jMoces with the leathern bags which had disgorged 
them, while one of the men behind held a similar pouch« 
ready to dispose of its contents as need might be. 

De Coney advanced to the table, and welcomed his 
page with an approving smile, while the herald cried in 
a loud voice to call attention : *^ Oyez, oyez ! Hear, 
hear !" and then, tendering the ransom in set form, de* 
manded the liberation of Sir Guy de Coney. The ran* 
8om was accepted with the usual ceremonies, and « 
safe-conduct granted to the. knight through the teni> 
tones of the King of England ; which being done, De 
Coucy advanced from the table up the centre of the 
han. 

What had before passed had taken place at such a 
distance from the throne, that John found it no difficult 
matter to keep his eyes in another direction, speaking 
with William de la Roche Guyon, as Gallon the Fotd 
had left him on his lord's entrance, and was standing 
by the table, his nose at the same time wriggling witk 
most portentous agitation, as he saw the gold delivered 
by the page and taken up by the secretary. The 
monarch had thus affected scarcely to see the young 
knight ; but now De Coucy advanced directly towards 
him, accompanied pace by pace by the herald, who^ 
-with that sort of instinctive knowledge of every chival* 
rous feeling which the officers-of-arms in that day arc 
said to have possessed, took a quick step forward as 
they neared the throne, though without any command 
to that effect ; and exclaimed in a loud tone, ^ Hear ! 
John, King of England ! Hear !'' 

John looked up, and turned a frowning brow upon 
De Coucy. But the knight was not to be daunted by 
fierce looks, even from a king ; and he proceeded boldly, 
and in a slow distinct voice. *' John of Anjou ! False 
traitor and assassin! I, Guy de Coucy, knight, de 
aecvse you here in your palace, and on your throne, of 
«lie murder of your nephew, Arthur Plantagenet, righl* 
/m King of England : and to your beard I call you man* 

Q2 
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•w(Nm, traitor, nniixlerer, and felon— 4alse biigfac, diS» 
ooorteous gentleman, and treacherous king! More* 
over, whoever does deny the murder of whieh I here 
accuse you, I give him the lie, and will prove it, my 
hand against h», according to the law of arms." 

'* Have I so many barons and noble knights around 
me," cried John, ** and not one of them noble and brave 
enough to repel the insults offered to their king, in theb 
presence, by this braggart Frenchman T 

Seveml of the circle stepped forward, and De Cooey 
cast down his glove for him to take Uiat chose ; but 
-Lord Pembroke waved his hand, exclaiming, ^^Hold, 
lords and knights! hold! We must not make our> 
selves champions of a bad cause. Such is not the 
courage of true knights. — My lord the king ! the nobles 
of England have ever been 'found too willing to cast 
away their lives and fortunes in their king's defence ; 
and there is not one man in this presence that, give him 
a good cause, and he would not meet in arms the best 
Frenchman that ever was bom. When, therefore, xstf 
lord, you shall satisfactorily have proved that this 
charge against you is false, the swonls of a thousand 
British knights will start from their sheaths to avenge 
3rour quarrel, and I, as your lord marshal, claim to be 
the first." 

^ With all respect, my Lord de Coucy," he added, 
while John bit Lis lip with bursting mortification, ^ I 
raise your glove, and pledge myself to meet yon in 
anus within three months, if I find cause to judge your 
words bold and untrue. If not, I will 3rield the gage to 
whatever true knight can, on his conscience, meet yoa, 
or will render it back unto you honourably in defaoil 
of such. I am right willing ever to do battle with » 
brave man ; but I could never fight with the ghoet of 
Arthur Plantagenet crying that my cause was evil.** 

So saying, he raised the glove, and De Goucy, davw 
ing a' glance of bitter scorn at John, bowed his head SO 
Lord Fembroke, and proceeded do#n the hall to 
l^ace where he had left William Longt^ord. 
eailt however, had not staid to hear Sie acci 



IfaMi he kafew was aboot lo be Isnebed at bia bfotbei^ 
and which, as he could nol wNl^ he dared not resent. 
De Coo^ loond him on the atqps of the palace, aft 
the bottom of which stood a fresh horse, prepared for 
himself, together with the beasts of Eimold the page, 
the herald. Gallon the Fool, and the two men-at-ariua 
who had canied the money to pay the knight's ransom. 
To these were added the escort of a body of horse^ 
archers, to guard the young knight safe through the 
Eng\i«h territory. This, however, he declined ; and, 
grasping the hand of the Earl of Salisbury, between 
whose bosom and his own existed that mutual esteem 
which all noble minds feel towards each other, he 
^rang upon his horse, and galloped with all speed oat 
of Booen. 



CHAPTER XUL 

The road that De Coucy followed had been made, 
apparently, without the least purpose of procerding 
straight to Paris, though it ultimately terminated there ; 
but its object seemed more particularly to visit every, 
possible place on the way, without leaving the smallest 
village within several miles of the direct line to com- 
plain of being neglected. . Thus, instead of cutting off 
angles, and such other whimsical improvements of 
modem days, it proceeded along the banks of the river, 
following, with a laudable pertinacity, all the turnings 
and windings thereof. ' 

This sort of road, which uncommonly resembles the 
way in which I have been obliged to relate this mos^ 
meandering of histories, is doubtless very agreeable 
when you have plenty of time to stay and amuse your> 
self with the pleasures of this prospect or that — to get 
off your horse to gather a flower upon the bank — ^to 
pause under the shadow of a tree, and pant in concert 
with vour beast in the cool air ; but when you are ia a 
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hnny, then is the time to bless modem short ems* 
Such must be my case ; for, having a long way before 
me, and a short space to do it in, I must abridge De 
Coucy*s journey as much as possible ; and, only stay* 
ing to relate two events which occurred to him on the 
road, must hasten to bring him, together with my other 
characters, to that one point to which all iheir hislories 
•re tending. 

Passing over, then, the follies of Gallon tho Fool« 
who, notwithstanding all his maniac malice, felt he 
knew not what of joy at his lord's deliverance ; and 
fiJl the details given by Ermold de Marcy concerning 
his various peregrinations and negotiations, together 
with the young knight's joyful feelings on his hberatioUt 
and his sorrowful ones at the accounts he heard of the 
unhappy Count d'Auvergne, — ^we will bring the whole 
party at once to that high hill from which the lower 
road to Paris descends rapidly on the little, dirty, old- 
fashioned town called the Pont de VArche, 

There being few things more uncertain in the worid 
than the smiles of beauty and tlie boundaries of king- 
' doms, the limits of France, which have been here, and 
there, and every where within the last few centuries, 
were fixecl, on the precise day I speak of, at the Pont 
de TArche. That hill being then the extreme Hmit of 
King John's Norman dominions, his deputy prev6t« 
John of Wincaunton, was, at the very moment De Coucy 
And his followers arrived at the summit of the hill, en- 
gaged in the very praiseworthy occupation of hanging 
Sie Braban9ois Jodelle to one of the highest elms in 
the land. 

It must not, however, be inferred that the hanging 
had actually commenced ; for, though the pr6v6t, with 
a party of six or seven men, very well calculated to 
hang their neighbours, stood round Jodelle under the 
tree, while one of their companions fastened the end 
of a thick noose tightly to one of the strongest branches ; 
yet the plunderer's neck was still free from that en* 
cumbrance so fatal to persons of his profession. 

There are rarious sorts of bravery ; and Jodelle was 
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• hmre maB of a certain sort. He had ne^er shown 
himself afraid of death ; and yet, the idea of hanging 
affected him with mortal fear — whether he fancied thai 
that peculiar position would be unpleasant to him, or 
not, can hardly be said; but certain it is, though he 
had never shrunk from death in t^e battle-field, his 
face looked already that of a corpse ; his limbs shook, 
and his teeth chattered, at the sight of the awful prepi^ 
rations that were carrying on around him. 

What is there to which hope will not attach itself! 
£ven the sight of De Coucy, whom he had sold to his 
enemies, awoke a dream of it in the breast of the Brar 
ban^ois, and with pitiful cries he adjured the knight to 
save him from the hands of his executioners. 

The men of the prev6t stood to their arms ; but the 
kniglif s reply soon showed them they had no molestation 
to fear from him. ^* Villain !** answered he, ** if I saved 
thee from tlieir hands, it should be but to impale thee 
alive ! Every drop of Prince Arthur's blood cries 
i^^geance upon thee ; and, by Heaven 1 I have a mind 
to stay and see thee hanged myself!*' 

*' Uaw, haw !" cried Gallon die Fool, — " Haw, haw I 
beau Sire Jodelle ! It strikes me, they are going to 
hang thee, beau 80*6! Undo the haussecol of thy 
doublet, man. They are going to give thee one of 
tighter stu£ — Haw, haw. Sire BrHban9ois! Haw, 
haw! Why pray you not the Coucy again? Per- 
diance he may be moved. Or, rather, why pray you 
not me ? I am the only man in the troop that can aid 
thee — Haw, haw, haw ! haw, haw ! I could save thee 
il* I would !" 

^ Thou wouldst not if thou couldst, fiend," replied 
Jodelle, glaring on him with eyes in which wrath strug- 
gled with terror ; for his executioners were now actually 
adjusting the noose to his neck, and his pinioned hands 
might be seen to quiver with the agonizing anticipation 
of destruction. *' I do now believe thee a devil indeed, 
as thou once toldest me ; for none but the devil could 
mock me in such a moment as this." 

*' Haw, haw, haw ] Haw, haw, haw 1" roared Gal* 
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Ion, foiling on his hone with laughter. '■Dost thoa 
belieTe f Well, then, for that I will save thee f and, 
riding up to the pr^vdt, the juggler thrust his snout into 
that officei's ear, and whispered a few words, in regard 
to the truth of which the other seemed at first doubu 
iul. Gallon, however, exclaimed, ** *Tis true, thou in* 
fidel ! 'tis true ! I heard the order given myself! Lo(^ 
ye there ! — ^There comes the messenger down in the 
valley — ^Haw, haw, haw ! Ye fools ! Thought yoa 
King John could spare so useful a villain as that T* 

The prev6t gazed in the direction wherein the jug* 
gier pointed ; and then made a sign to his men to put 
a stop to the preparations, which they were hurrying 
forward with most unseemly haste: while Gallon^ 
with a patronising sort of nod to Jodelle, and a loud 
laugh, rode on after De Coucy, who had not waited to 
listen to the termination of the eloquent conversation 
between the juggler and the Coterel. At the bottom 
of the hill, however, the young knight turned his head, 
never doubting that he should behold the form of his 
late follower dangling from the elm ; but to his sur- 
prise, he perceived two of the men placing Jodelle on 
horseback, still apparently bound, and the rest hasten- 
ing to mount their own beasts, while a horseman was 
seen conversing with the pr^v6t 

^ By St. Pa^ if thou hast saved that fellow from 
the hands of the hangman,*' cried De Coucy, ^ thou art 
a juggler indeed, and a mischievous one to boot, friend 
GaUon I"* 

••Twas not I saved him, friend Coucy,** replied 
Gallon, who was in somewhat of a saner state of mind 
than usual. ** *Twas our very good friend and patron, 
John King of England ; and Til tell thee what, Coucy, 
if you ill-treat me, and thump me, as you used some- 
times to do. 111 e*en take service with him, John of 
Anjon, and leave you ! — Haw, haw ! What do yon 
tiunk of that ! Or else Fll go and live with fair Wil- 
Ham de la Roche Guyon,** he added, in his rambling 

2 ay. ^ He loves me deaiiy, does William de la Rodie 
vyoB. So FU go and live with him, when I want to 
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belter fsysclf. — ^Haw, haw f Then I shall alwaya fti 
near the pretty Lady Isadore of the Mount, whom good 
King John of England gave to iair Count Williasn tUl 
morning, for standing by him in his need, as lie said 
*Twas all in a whisper ; but I would have heard it had 
it been twice a whisper; my ears are as fine as nqr 
nose. — Haw, haw !" 

De Goucy had drawn his rein at the first word of 
these very pleasing tidings, which Crallon communicated 
with a broad lack-lustre stare, from which he had baii» 
ished every' particle of ^>eculation ; so that, whether it 
was true or false, a dreadful reality, or an idiotie 
jest, was in no degree to be gathered from his coun- 
tenance. 

^ What is that you say T cried the knight. '« Tell 
me, good Gallon, for the love of Heaven, are you se- 
rious in your news ?" 

** Good Gallon ! — Haw, haw !** shouted the jon- 
gleur ; " good Gallon ! He'll call me pretty Gsdlon 
next ! — Haw, haw, haw ! — Ooucy, you are mad !" 

**' For GUkL's sake V^ cried the knight earnestly, " do 
not drive me mad really ; but, for once, try to give me 
a connected answer. Say! what was it you heard 
that traitorous king say to the beardless, womanly 
coward, William de la Roche Guyon?'' 

" Give you a connected answer !"' replied Gallon, 
suddenly assuming an unwonted gravity. " Why should 
you doubt my giving you one ? I'm not mad, Coucy 1 
I'll tell you what the king said, as wisely as he that 
spoke it. ' William de la Roche,' whispered he, with the 
face of a cat lapping a saucerfiilof cream — 'William 
de la Roche, you have stood by me this day in my 
need, and I will not forget iu'" 

And Gallon, though with a countenance as unlike 
that of John of Anjou as any human face could weU 
be, contrived to imitate the king's look and manner, so 
as to leave no earthly doubt, not only that he had said 
what the fool attributed to him, but that he had also 
precisely said it as was represented. 

**Well then," continued the jongleur, "the noble 

G3 i 
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king bade him, fair William de Roche as aforesaid, tak* 
the fair Lady Isadore from the castle of MoulineauXt 
hard by Rouen, where her father. Count Julian th« 
wise, had left her under the 6are of the Lady Plum- 
dumpling, or some such English name ; and when he 
)iad got, to carry her whither he would, as quick as 
possible. And the sweet potenUte John, with true 
jungly consideration for the happiness of his lieges, ad()pd 
this sage counsel to the aforesaid William, — namely, 
that if he liked, he might marry the maid ; but if he 
liked light love better than broad lands, he might make 
his leman of her." 

^ By the Lord, fool ! if thoo deceivest me, thou shah 
rue it !** cried De Coucy. ** I believe not thy tale ! 
How came her father to trust her from his sight T" 

^ I fear me, my lord, Grallon is right,** said Emiold 
de Marcy, whose various negotiations had some- 
what rubbed off the rawness of his youth, and given 
him confidence to address his master more boldly. 
'^ In my wanderings about, striving to achieve your ran- 
eom, I have heard much of Count Julian and his pro- 
ceedings ; and I thus learned, that not long after your 
capture, he left the court of King John, to raise all hie 
vassals for the great alliance that, men say, i^ forming 
against King Philip, leaving the Lady Isadore as a 
hostage for his faith, with the Lady Plymlymman of 
Oomouaille, chatelaine of the caf>tle of Moulineaux* 
80 that Gallon's tale is too likely to be true.** 

While the page spoke the juggler drew his two eyes 
together upon De Coqcy's countenance, watching, with 
a fiendish sort of pleasure, the workings of all tliose 
powerful feelings that the news he had given had cast 
into commotion. At length he burst into a loud laugh. 
*'Haw, haw!** cried he. — ^"Haw, haw, haw! De 
Coucy*s in a rage! — Now, Coucy, now, think of the 
very best way of cleaving me down Guillame de la 
Roche from the crest to the saddle. Haw, haw, haw! 
Oh, rare ! Crack his scull like a walnut-shell, and 
leave him no more brains than a date-stone. — ^Haw^ 
liaw ! haw, haw !** 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

l^ERE was a party of travellers wound down through 
^e beautiful valleys and over the rich hills that lie 
between Pacy and RoUeboise, proceeding slowly and 
calmly, though with a certain degree of circumspection, 
as if they were not at all without their share of the 
apprehensions to which travellers of every kind were 
exposed in those days, and yet were embarrassed by 
the presence of some one whose sex or age prevented 
them from proceeding more rapidly. 

At the head of the cavalcade were seen, agitated by 
the breeze, various of those light habiliments wJiich 
have been used in all ages to give the female figure a 
degree of butterfly flutter which seems to court pursuit; 
and it appeared out of consideration for the frailer 
limbs of the part of the troop thus clothed, that the 
iron-clad warriors which formed the main body pro- 
ceeded at so slow and easy a pace. 

The whole party might consist of fifVy persons, four 
or five of whom, by their pennons and arms, were 
distinguished as knights; while the rest showed but 
the sword and bucUer of the squire, or the archer's 
quiver, longbow, and round target. Except an iclair 
reur thrown out before to mark the way, the female 
part of the troop took the lead ; and, as far as could 
be judged from appearance, the r^est was but an escort 
attending upon them. 

One of the knights, however, whose helmet nodded 
ivith plumes, and whose arms w^e glittering with gold, 
ever and anon spurred forward, and with bending head 
and low musical voice, addressed a few words to the 
jfair girl who headed the troop, demanding now whether 
she was fatigued, now whether she felt the cold, now 
|>romi8ing speedy repose, an^now offering a few wordi 
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of aomewiiat oommoDplaee gallantry, eraoeniiig bright 
ayes, rosy lips, and inspiring smiles. 

To his questions concerning her comfort, the lady 
replied briefly, and as coldly as courtesy permitted; 
and to his gallant speeches, the chilling unmoved 
glance of her large dark eye might have afforded suf- 
ficient answer, had he been one easjly rebuffed. The 
only uncalled4br words 'which she addressed to him 
herself tended but to ask where it was that her father 
bad appointed to meet her ; and on his replying that a 
place called Drocoort had been named, some five 
leagues farther, she relapsed into silence. 

The young knight, however, though on every check 
he received he su^ back into himself with an air of 
deep despondency, still returned to his point, holding 
perseverance to be the most serviceable quality in the 
world in all dealings with the fair ; and thus, from time 
to time, he continued his assiduities, notwithstanding 
cold looks and scanty answers ; till at length the road, 
descending, began to wind along the banks of the Seine. 

Here his attention became more entirely directed to 
precautions against surprise ; and the increased haste 
and circumspection which he enjoined seemed to imply 
that he found himself upon hostile and dangerous ground. 

^ See you no ferry-boat," cried he, ** along the river ? 
—Look out, Arnoul I — look out ! We must get acroee 
as soon as may be." 

** The ferry lies beyond this woody tongue of land, 
my lord," replied the man. '**Tis not half a mile 
hence, and there is no town between ; so we may pass 
easily ;" and, spurring on, the party entered the pass 
between the wood which skirted down from the road to 
the river on tlie one side and ^e high chalky clifls on 
the other. 

The knight in the gilded amour had received a fresh 
rebuflf from the lady whose favour he seemed so anxious 
to win ; and, having retired to his companions, who, as 
we have shown, were a few steps behind, was con« 
versing with them in an earnest but under-tone, when 
from an ambush in the wgod, which had escaped evea 
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the eyetf of the advanced acoat, raahed ibrtfa^a body tii 
horaemen, with such rapid force as to separate entirel^f 
the female part of the cavalcade horn Iheir escort 

It was done in an instant ; bat, in truth, it needed 
anch rapidity of attack to render it, in itself, any thing 
short of madness ; for, when the escort recoreied in a 
degree from their first astonishment, they found that 
seven men formed the whole force that had thrown 
them into such confusion. Before, however, this 
became apparent, the leader of their advtearies shout- 
ing, ^ A Coucy ! a Coucy !'* spurred like lightning upon 
the knight we have before mentioned, and at one blow 
of his battle-axe dashed him under his horse's feet. A 
squire behind shared the same fate; a man-at-arms 
followed ; and each of De Coucy's followers, fighting 
as if inspired by the same daring valour that animated 
their lord, the escort were driven back along the road, 
leaving four or five saddles vacant. Then, however, 
the tide of the battle turned. The knights at the 
head of the escort saw the handful of men to which 
they were opposed, and ashamed of yielding a step to 
so scanty a body, four of them united their efforts to 
attack De Coucy. while another rallied their followers ; 
and the young knight was in turn driven back, now 
striking at one, now at another, now parrying the blows 
that were aimed at himself, and now showering them 
thick upon the head of the opponent that he had singled 
out for the moment 

Separated from the escort which attended her, the 
lady we have mentioned, with her women, had in the 
mean while endeavoured to escape from the scene of 
strife which had so suddenly arisen, by hurrying on 
upon the road ; but the scout who had turned at the 
first noise of the affray caught her bridle, and, notwith« 
standing her prayers and entreaties, would not suffer her 
to proceed.. 

The danger indeed to which she was exposed was 
not for the moment great, as, by this time, the first 
impetuous attack of De Coucy and his followers had 
driven the escort back bey^pd the turn of the wood; 



and nothing could be gathered of the progress of the 
fight but from the trampling of the horses heard sound- 
ing this way or that, and the cries and shouts of the com- 
batants approaching or receding as the battle turned. 

** Lady Isadore ! Lady Isadore !** cried a girl who 
followed her. ^ It is the Sire de Coucy. Hear you 
not his battle-cry ? and I am sure I saw Ermold the 
page strike down an archer twice as big as himself. 
God send them the victory !** 

** Hush ! foolish girl ! hush !** cried Isadore of the 
Mount, leaning her head to listen more intently. — 
** Hark, they are coming this way ! — ^Free my bridle, 
soldier ! Free vy bridle, for the love of Heaven I 
How dare you, serf, to hold me against my will ? You ' 
will repent, whoever wins !** 

The soldier, however, heeded neither the lady's 
entreaties nor her threats, though it so happened that 
it would have proved fortunate to himself had he done 
80 ; for, in a moment af^er, De Coucy, driven back by 
the superior force to which he was opposed, appeared 
at the turn of the wood, striking a thundering blow on 
the crest of one of the knights who pressed closely on 
him, while the three others spurred after at about three 
horse-length's distance. 

No sooner had the blow descended, than the knight*s 
quick glance fell upon Isadore. ** Fly, Isadore, dy !" 
cried he. '* You have been deceived into the power 
of traitors ! — Fly ! up the path to the right ! To the 
castle on the hill !** but as he spoke he suddenly per- 
ceived the soldier holding her rein, and forcing her 
horse up a bank somewhat out of the current of the 
fight. Like lightning, De Coucy wheeled his charger ; 
and, disappointing, by the turn he took, a blow that 
one of his adversaries was discharging at his head, he 
swung his battle-axe round in the air, and hurled it 
with sure and unerring aim at the unhappy scout. It 
needed a firm heart and well-practised hand to dismiss 
such a fatal missile in a direction so near the persoa 
«f one deeply beloved. But De Coucy had both ; and 
wishing within two feet oC Isadore ol the Mounts tha 
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biead of ihe ponderous axe stmck the soldier (uU oa 
the neck and jawbone, and dashed him fitmi hu hoiae 
a ghastly and disfigured coipse* 

**F\yj Isadore! flyP repealed De Ckracy, at the 
same moment drawing his sword and spurring his 
charger fiuiously against the nrst of his opponents. 
^Tiy up to the right! The casUe on the hill! — the 
castle on the hill !" 

Isadore required no second injunction, but parted 
an arrow from the scene of the battle, while De 
Coucy made almost more than mortal efiorts to driye 
back the enemy. 

Though he &us gave her time to escape, his Talour 
tnd skill were of course in vain, opposed to numbers 
not inferior to himself in personal courage, and clothed 
in arms equal to those by which he was defended. All 
he coidddo was, to give his scattered followers time 
again to collect about him; and then, satisfied with 
haying delivered Isadore, to keep up a defensive fight 
along the road. . 

Even this, however, was difficult to conduct success- 
fully in the face of a body of men so much superior to 
his own in^./iumber, eager to avenge themselves upon 
him, and hurried on by the knowledge that, being upon 
adverse ground, they must win their revenge quickly, 
or not at all. The four knights pressed on him on all 
sides, striving to bear him down to the earth ; his ar» 
mour was hacked and spUntered in many parts ; his 
shield was nearly cleft in two with the blow of a battle- 
axe ; several of the bars of his visor were dashed to 
pieces, so as to leave his face nearly uncovered ; but 
still he retreated slowly, with his face to his enemies, 
shouting from time to time his battle-cry, to cheer the 
spirits of his men; and spiking terrible sweeping 
blows with his long sword, whenever his opponents 
made a general rush upon htm. 

One of these united attacks, however, had nearly 
moved fatal to the gallant young knight ; for, in sud- 
denly backing his horse to avoid it, the animal^s feet 
vtnick i^gainst a felled tree, and he went down at once 



vq|Rm hit hfumehes. ** A Coney t aCooey r* eriedibi 
kiriglit, strivmf to spur him v^; hut all four of his an* 
lagoniata pressed upon him at once, beatmg him down 
with repeated blows, when suddenly two new conn 
batants were added to the fight — Philip Augustus and 
the Count d'Auvergne. 

Both, though we have seen them in a preceding 
chapter opposed hand to hand, suddenly ceased their 
mutual connict, and rushed forward to strike upon the 
side of De Olracy. The Count d'Auvergne, warned 
by his friend's well-known battle-cry, nished, bar»> 
headed as he was, into the midst of the straggle, and, 
striking with all the energy of insanity, dash^ at once 
the fmmost of the young knight's opponenu to the 
earft*. The king, recognising instantly, by the Nor- 
man, fashion of their harness, the followers of his 
enemy King John, sprang on his horse ; and, with the 
same chivalipus spirit that induced liim in former days 
to attack King Richard's whole army near Courcelles 
with scarce two hundred knights in his own train, he 
cast himself in the foremost of the battle, and plied his 
weapon with a hand that seldom struck in vain. 

The struggle, by its greater equality, now became 
more desperate ; but it was soon rendered no longer 
doubtful, by the sight of & body of horse coming down 
at full Hpeed on the road from the castle. The Nor- 
mans, who had followed Guillaumede la Roche Guyon, 
now hastened to effect their retreat, well knowing that 
whatever fresh troops arrived on the spot must neces- 
sarily swell the party of their adversaries. They 
made an effort, however, in the first place, to deliver 
their companion who Mad been struck down by the 
Count d'Auvergne; but Bndine it impossible, they 
turned their horses, and retreated along the line of road 
over which they had advanced, only pausing for an in- 
stant at the spot where the contest had first begun, to 
aid William de la Roche himself, who had, as we have 
shown, been cast from his horse by a blow of De 
Coney's battle-axe ; and now sat by the road-side^ 
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•omewhil stumied tnd diuied by hm Affl, wtd 
ptotely ptundered ai his fine annour. 

**Haw! hawP shouted some one from the top of 
cue of the leafless trees hard by* as they feaouated 
the discomfited cavalier. ^^Haw, haw, hawP and 
in a moment^ Gallon the Fool cast down one of the gay 
mmtlets on the head of its Umnvt owner, langhing till 
the whole cliffs rang, to see it strike him on the fore* 
head, and deluge his fair effeminate ^m^ with Mood. 
The Normans had not time to seek vengeibice ; for Do 
Goncy*s party, reinforced by the troop from the castle, 
hmig upon their rear, and gave them neither pause nor 
respite till the early nieht following a day in Februaiy 
closed in upon the wond ; and, fatigued with so long a 
strife, the pursuers drew the rein, and left them to es* 
cmpe as they might. 

So fierce and eager had been the pursuit, that scarce 
a word had passed between De Coucy's party and their 
new companions, till, by common accord, they checked 
their horses' speed. 

It was then that the two brothers in arms tunied to* 
wards each other, each suddenly grasping his friend's 
hand, with all the warmth of old affection. *^ D'Au- 
▼ergne !" cried De Coucy, easing on his friend's face, 
down which the blood was streaming from a wound in 
his temple, giving to his ^vorn and ashy countenance, 
in I he twilight of the evening, an appearance of scarcely 
human paleness. 

'DeCouoy!" replied D'Auvergne, fixing his eyes 
on the broken bars of the young knight*s helmet. 
**l>e Coucy r he repeated; and, turning away his 
bend with a look of painful consciousness, he carried 
his hand to his brow, as if sensible of his infinnity, 
adding, ** I have been ill, my friend — ^the hot sun of the 
desert, and Agnes's cold words when I delivered her 
father's message — a message I had sworn on my 
knighthood to deliver — " 

•*Ha! Then it was nof*— cried Philip eagerly: 
•*but let us return to some place of repose r added he, 
vsmf mhejinfr his disguise, and cutting across a topio 
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which, besides being painful to himself, he loved noC 
lo hear canvassed near the ears of strangers. ** Let 
OS return to some place of repose. — We have to thank 
you, Sir Knight,*^ he added, turning to the leader of 
the horsemen who had joined them from the castle— 
** we have to thank you for your timely aid.** 

^ Not so, beau sire,'* replied the knight, bowing to 
his saddle-bow. ^ We were warned of the strife by a 
lady, who claimed refuge in the castle ; and we instantly 
came down to strike for France.*' 

** You did well !" replied the king. — '* Hark you. 
Sir Knight ;" and approaching his horse, he s[)oke for 
some moments to him in an uuder-voice, to which the 
only reply was, ** Yon shall be obeyed." 

Li the mean while, the men-aUarms and the follow- 
ers of De Coucy, who had paused to breathe after the 
first heat of tlie affray, Jt)eg:m to mingle in conversa- 
tion upon the events that had just taken plurc, and tlie 
causes which had given rise to them ; and very soon 
all the noise and clamour of explanation, and wonder- 
ment, and questioning, and boauiing succeeded which 
usually follows any verv; active struggle. In the course 
of this hubbub, De Coucy's naint', hituatiuii, quality, 
the news he had heard concerning Guillauine de la 
Roche Guyon, and the means he had tiiken to nurprise 
him, and deliver the Lady Isadore, were explained to 
everybody whom it might concern, with that almost 
childish frankness and simplicity which was one of the 
chief characteristics of the age of chivalry. 

To this the king listened attentively ; and then, 
turning to De Coucy, hejsaid, *' Sir Guy de Cuucy, ihis 
adventure which you have just achieved is worthy of 
your other exploits ! I will beg leave to ride with your 
train to Paris, where doubtless you are ^oing. — 'riiiis 
good knight," he added, pointing to the leader of the 
troop from the castle, ** informs me, that the lady your 
good sword has delivered from that traitor (iuillaume 
3e la Roche Guvon, is in safety with the fair Queen 
Agnesi and he adds, that it is the queen's will, that oo 
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man, except the garrison of the caatley shall be acU 
mitted within the walls." 

** If such be the case, I must submit of course,** re- 
lied De Couey : " and yet I would fain speak but a few 
words to the Lady Isadore, to inform her why I at* 
tacked her escort ; for, beyond all doabt, they lured 
her away from the ch&teau of Moulineanz upon soma 
fine pretext** 

** I will take care that your conduct be rightly stated, 
beau sire,** replied the officer. '* But as to your speak- 
ing with the lady, I fear it camiot be ; for the queen 
will doubtless hold her, both as a liege vassal of the 
crown, and as hostage for her father's faith ; and ^he 
has vowed, that during her absence from our noble 
lord the king, no man shall enter her gates, except such 
persons as the king himself has placed about her. Be 
assured, however. Sir Knight, that the lady shall re« 
ceive all honourable treatment, and that your high 
deeds and noble prowess shall be spoken of in beoonn 
ing terms.** 

De Coucy mused a moment. ** Well,** said he at 
length ; *' what must be, must be ! To Paris then 1 for 
I bear the king both sad and important news.*' 

♦•Ha!** cried Philip; but then again remembering 
his disguise, he added, — ** Are tiiey such as a stranger 
may heart'* 

"They are such. Sir Unknown Knight,** replied De 
Coucy, ** as will be soon heard of far and wide. But 
the king*s ears must be the first to hear my tale. — 
D'Auvergne,'* he added, turning to the count, ♦* I pray 
you, let my page bind up that gash upon your temple. 
If I see rightly by this pale light, the blood is stream- 
ing from it still. Let him stanch it for thee, I pray !** 

*• Not so, not so ! good friend,'* replied the count, 
who, while this conversation had been passing among 
the rest, had been leaning silently against an oak, with 
his eyes bent thoughtfully upon the ground, — •* not so ! 
It does me good. Methinks, that every drop which 
trickles down, and drops on the dust at my feet, takes 
8om^ of the fire out of my brain. I have been mad, I 



fiiar me, De Coaey — I am. not qnite ririit jret; Imt I 
know, I feel, that I hare done this good knight some 
wrong* Pardon me, Sir Knight," he added, adrancing 
to the king and extending his hand, — ** pardon me, ae 
yon are a good knight and true.*' 

** I do, from my bouI,** replied the monarch, grasping 
the eoum's offered hand, and casting from his heart at 
the same moment far greater feelings of enmi^ than 
any one present knew bat himself: — ^I do from my 
souL — But you stagger ! yoa are faint !— Bind up his 
wound, some one ! Stanch the blood ; he has lost too 
mnch already !" 

The monarch spoke in a tone of command that soon 
eaUed prompt obedience. The Count d*Auvergne*s 
wound was instantly bound up ; but before the bleeding 
could be stopped he fainted, and in that state was borne 
to the cave from which he ' had first issued to attack 
the king. Here he was laid on a bed of moss and 
straw, which seemed to have formed his usual couch ; 
and was after some difficulty recalled to animation. 

De Coucy, having so far seen him restored to a state 
of safety, burthened with the tidings of Arthur's mur* 
der, which he was eager to announce as soon as pos* 
sible to the sovereign and peers of France, took leave 
of his unhappy friend ; and leaving his page and one 
of his men to guard and tend him, he set out with the 
king on the road to Paris. Two prisoners who had 
been taken, as weU as one of De Coucy*s followere 
severely wounded, were left in charge of the seneschal 
of the castle, who al^o tmdertook to see the rites of ' 
sepulture bestowed oti one or two of the soldiers whose 
lives had been sacrificed in the afiray. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The particulars of De Coney's journey to Paris are 
not vrotth recording. He paused for two hours at a 
village near Meulan, with his followers and lus royal 
companion, for the pcrpose of resting their weaiy 
horses ; but neither of ^e knights took any repose 
themselves, though the faoigues they had undergone 
might well have called for it 

The conduct of De Coucy somewhat puzzled the 
king ; for it evinced a degree of calm respect towards 
him which Philip judged the young Imight would 
hardly have shown, had he not recognised him by 
some of those signs which, when seized on by a 
keen and observing eye, render disguises almost always 
abortive. 

At the same time, neither by indiscreet word or 
meaning glance did De Coucy betray that he had any 
absolute knowledge of the quality of him whose limbs 
that plain armour covered. He spoke frankly and 
freely on all subjects, started various topics of conver- 
sation himself, and, in short, took care to bound his 
respect to grave courtesy, without any of that formal 
reverence which might have directed the attention of 
.others to what he had observed himself. 

There was one, however, in the train not quite so 
cautious. 

Gallon the Fool — though we left him last at the top 
of one of the highest oaks in the wood, whither he had 
carried, piece by piece, the rich armour he had stripped 
from Guillaume de la Roche Guyon, together with a 
well-lined pouch of chamois leather— had since taken 
-care to rejoin the victorious party, with all his acquire- 
ments nicely bun4)ed up on the crupper of his horse, 
forming a square hot unlike the pack with which wan- 
dering minstrels travelled in those days. 
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On the road he waa yeiy still and thoagfatliiL 
Whether it was that he was calculating in silence the 
value of his plunder, or that he was sullen from fatigue, 
his companions could not well tell ; but when the party 
stopped, Grallon watched his opportunity when De 
Coucy was alone, gazing at the pale moon, and indulg- 
ing in such dreams as moonlight only yields. Stealing 
up to his lord, the juggler peered cunningly in his face, 
aajring in a low roice, ^ Oh, Coucy ! Coucy ! I could 
•how you such a trick for taming a lion ;" and at the 
same time he bent his thumb back over his shoulder, 
pointing to where the monarch stood at a few yards* 
distance. 

^ Silence, fool V* said the knight, in a deep stem 
voice ; adding, a moment afterward, ** What mean yon. 
Gallon r 

^Did you not hear him cry, * Denis Mountjoy! 
Denis Mountjoy !* when he joined the fight T de- 
manded Gallon. — ^ Coucy, Coucy ! you might tame a 
lion, an you would !** 

De Coucy caught Gallon by the arm, and whispered 
in his ear a stem menace if he kept not silence. After 
which he turned at once to the king, saying aloud, 
** We had better to horse, fair sir, or it will be late ere 
we reach the city." 

•* Haw, haw T shouted Gallon, — ^^ Haw, haw !" and 
bounding away, he was the first in the saddle. 

When they were within sight of Paris, the king 
thanked De Coucy ibr the pleasure of his fair com- 
pany; and saying ^at they should doubtless soon 
meet at the court, he took leave of the young knight, 
as if his road lay in somewhat of a different dtrection, 
and rode on, his horse putting forth all his speed to 
reaeh the well-known stable. The young knight fol- 
lowed more slowly ; and, proceeding across the bridgCt 
directed his steps to the palace on the island. 

In the court he found a crowd of inferior ecclesias- 
tics, with robes, and stoles, and crosses, and bannersy 
and all the pompous display of Romish magnifieeoeey 
mingled with the king's sergeaota-at-amia, and many a 
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long train of retainers belonging to several of the great 
vassals of the crown, who seemed to be at that mo- 
ment at the court. The young knight dismounted in 
the midst of them, and sent in to crave an audience of 
the king, giving his business, as it well deserved, the 
character of important 

A reply was soon returned, purporting that Sir Guy 
de Coucy was ever welcome to the King of France, 
and the knight was instantly marshalled to the presence- 
chamber. 

Philip stood at the farther extremity of the magnifi- 
cent gothic hall, a part of which still remains in the 
old palace of the kings of France. He was habited 
in a wide tunic of rich purple silk, bound round his 
.waisf by a belt of gold, from which hung his sword of 
state. The neck and sleeves were tied with gold, and 
from his shoulders descended a mantle of crimson sen- 
dal, lined throughout with ermines, which fell in broad 
and glossy folds upon the floor. On his head he wore 
a jewelled cap of crimson velvet, from- under which 
the glossy waves of his long fair hair fell down in some 
disarray upon his shoulders. In any other man the 
haste with which he had changed his apparel would 
have appeared ; but Philip, in person even, was formed 
to be a king ; and, in the easy grace of his figure, and 
the dignified erectness of his carriage, hurry or negli- 
gence of dress was never seen ; or appeared but to 
display the innate majesty of his demeanour to greater 
advantage. 

He stood with one foot rather advanced, and his 
chest and head thrown back, while his eagle eye fixed 
with a keen and somewhat stem regard upon a mitred 
prelate — ^the Abbot of Three Fountains Abbey — ^who 
seemed to have been speaking the moment before De 
Coucy entered. Guerin the chancellor, still in the 
simple dress of the Knights Hospitallers, stood beside 
the king; and around appeared a small but brilliant 
circle of nobles, among whom were to be seen the 
Dukes of Burgundy and Champagne, the Counts of 
Nevers and Dampierre ; and the unhappy Count of 



ToiikM8e» a fler w ar d nerifieed to die intoknal spoil 
of the Roman chnrch. 

^ How 18 thiar said Philip, just as the yoBiigkiiigiit 
passed into the hall ; — ^ Will Rome neyer be aatisfi^ t 
bo concessiohs wnmg from our rery heart's blood bvt 
stimulate new demands ? What has Innocent the Third 
to do with the wars of Philip of France against his 
traitorous and rebellious vassal, John Duke of Nor- 
mandy! What pretext of clerical authority and the 
church's rights has the pontiff now to show, why a 
monarch should not in his own dominions compel his 
▼assals to obedience, and punish crime and baseness t 
By the holy rood! there must be some new creed 
we have not heard of, to enjoin implicit obedience, in 
all temporal as well as spiritual things, to our moderate, 
temperate, holy father, Innocent the Third, and his suc- 
cessors for ever ! — ^We pray thee, my Lord Abbot, to 
communicate to us all the tenets of this blessed doc- 
trine ; and to tell us whether it has been made mani- 
fest by inspiration or revelation*" 

^*You speak scornfully, my son," said the abbot 
mildly ; *^ ay, and somewhat profanely ; but you well 
know the causes that move our holy father to interfere, 
whence sees two christened kings wasting their blood, 
their treasure, and their time in vain and impious wars 
against each other, while the holy sepulchre is still the 
prey of miscreants and infidels, and the land of our 
blessed Redeemer — the land in which so many saints 
have died, and for which so many heroes have bled, — 
still lies bowed down to heathens and blasphemers, — 
you well know the causes that move him to interfere, I 
say, and therefore need ask no new motive for his 
christianlike and holy zeal." 

** His christianlike and holy zeal ! !" exclaimed the 
king, holding up his hands. — **Ay, abbot," he ooi^ 
tinned, his lip curling with a bitter smile, ^ I do know 
the causes, and Christendom shall find I estimate them 
justly. For all answer, then, to the mild good Father 
Pope's exhortation to peace, I reply, that Philip is 
of France; and that, diough I will, in all strictly 



icclesiastical affairs, jrield reverence aitd doe snbmift- 
sion to the supreme pontiff; yet when he dares*— ay« 
when he dares — abbots to usfe the word command to 
me, in my just wars^ or in the dispensation of justice 
unto my vassals^ I shall scoff his idle threats to seoiOi 
and, by God*s will, pursue my way, as if there were 
neither priest nor prelate on the earth.-— Now, fair Sif 
Guy de Coucy ; most welcome to I^iilib of France !** 
he continued^ abhiptly tuhiing away ,mm the abbot 
and addressing the young knight. ** We were arming 
even now to march to deliver you and our fair cousiA 
Arthur Plantagenet. MThat cheer do you bring us firom 
himr 

^ I had hqped, my liege^** replied De doucy, with a 
pained and melancholy air, ^ that Fame, who speeds 
fast enough in general to bear ill news, would havii 
Spared me the hard and bitier task of telling you what 
I have to comnmnicate. He- for whom you inquire is 
no more. Badely has he been murdered in the prisons 
of Rouen by his own uncie John, King of England !*' 

Philip's brow had been cloudy before ; but as the 
young knight spoke, fresh shadows came quickly ovet 
It, as we see storm after storm roll up over a thundeiy 
sky. At the same time, each of the nobles of France 
took an involuntary step forward, and with knitted brow 
and eager^ horrified eyes gazed upon De Coucy while 
he told his news. 

^ God 6i heaven I** exclaimed the monarch rapidly. 
•' What would yoti say ? Are you very sure, Sir Knightf 
Not with his own hand ? His nephew too ! His own 
brother's child \ As noble a boy as ever looked up in 
the face of heaven ! Speak, Sir Knight I Speak ! 
What was the manner of his death ! Have you heard t 
But be careful that each word be founded on certain 
knowledge, for on your lips hangs the fate of thou- 
sands P 

De Coucy related clearly and distinctly all that iiad 
occurred on the day of Arthui^'s nfurder— -all that he had 
seen, all that be had heard; but, with scnqpulons 
care, he took heed that not one atom of surmise shiwJd 
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SnStely, ewry ci«mi«tance ; but he left hi. auditor. 

" S:n?£sT^5tred saently in e.ch oth^ 
faces, where each read the same feehngs of horror and 
S^n that sweUed in his own bowm. At ^ 
ZTZe, the king glanced his keen eye round &e 
drcle, with a momentary gaze of mquiry at the coud. 
^i^;rof his barons, as if he BO«|ht to gather whe- 
AeTthe feelings of wrath and haued which the young 
KgSs trie had stirred up in his heart were common 

*" f^ZX^^^ bones of the saints '." cried he "we 
wiU this day.-nay, this hour.-send a heraW to defy 
that felon king, and dare him to the field-Ho . ser 
ireant-at-arms, bid Mountjoy hither ! 

«I have already, my lord," said De Coucy. "pre- 
sumed, even before bearing you this news, to de^ 
5f John before his court; and, accusing him of thw 
K m^er, to dare his barons-all, or any who should 
denv the fact,— to meet me in arms, upon the quarrel. 
^ '%ar cried Ph.Hp eagerly " What s-d his^ 
blest—Did thev believe your charge?— Did they taJie 

"^.rtrS^: t^^T>. coucy. « that the tidings 
of the prince's murder were already common among 
the English barons ; and. from what I could gather, 
lime of their bo<ly had already charged John of Anjou 
Sit before I ca^ne. As to n>y.g-.'Vntle^ seve^l^^ 
the knights stepped for^vard to raise tt^for, «> do the 

lords of England justice, they »^ "f 7' '^"^'L'^v^ 
Saw the sword, right or wrong— but Lord Pembroke 
Kpoied; and. taking up the gage .rid that he would 
K h iTail honour, till the king should have cleared 
himself to their satisfaction of the accjisatwn whwh 1 
brought against him; hinting some doubt, howler. 
Sarie could do so. Nevertheless, he promised «Uier 
« meet roe in arms in fair field of combat, or to rettmi 
Se S ^ acknowledging the king', quarrel to be 

bad." 
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"Tis evident enough!** cried the kmg. **The 
barons of England — who are ever willing to support 
their monarch in any just cause^** he added, with a pe- 
culiar emphasis, not exactly reproachful, but certainly 
intended to convey to the ears on \i^ch it fell a warn- 
ing of the monarches expectations, — ^*«the barons of 
England are already aware of this hateful deed, or not 
one of them would for a moment hesitate to draw the 
sword in defence of his king. — Poor Arthur !" he con- 
tinued, casting his eyes on the ground, and letting his 
mind wander "over tlie past, — ^•^ poor Arthur ! thou wert 
as hopeful a youth as ever a mother was blessed withal 
— as fair, as engaging a boy — and now thine unhappy 
mother is sonless, as well as widowed. I had hoped 
to have seated thee on the throne of thine ancestors, 
and to have made thy mother's heart glad in the sight 
of tliy rene^-ed prosperity. But thou art gone, poor 
child ! and left few so fair and noble beliind. — In niith, 
lords ! I could weep that boy's loss,'' continued the 
king, dashing a drop from his proud eye. ** His youth 
promised so splendidly, that his manhood must have 
proved great — Lord Abbot," he added gravely, tuminff 
to the Abbot of Three Fountains, ** you have marked 
what has passed this day — ^you have heard what I have 
heard, — and if there needs any further answer to him 
that sent you, to preach me from my puroose of pun- 
ishing a rebellious vassal, tell him that Jonn of Anjou 
has added murder to treachery; and that Philip of 
France will never sheath the sword, till he has fully 
avenged the death of Arthur Plantagen^t !** 

** I have indeed heard what has passed, sire, with 
horror and dismay," replied the abbot; **but stilL 
without at all seeking to impu|pa the faith or truth of 
this good knight, whose deeas m defence of the hofy 
sepulchre have been heaid of by tjl men, md warrmt 
his Christian tniA — ^yet still ne saw not the murder 
committed." 

Philip knit his brow and gnawed his lip impv 
tienUy, glaneing his eye round me oirole with a aoonh 
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fal and meaiuiig sidle ; and nrattotSng^ tp Itfiil^fe 
** Roman crafty-*-Roiimn eraft r 
• Whether the abbot heard it noti. he togk UMtaotly 
a higher tone. ^I imtate yoo, Sir King T said he» 
^trf speaking truth ; bttt atill you. muet £us far heai 
me. The pope — ike holy head of the oommoa Chhs' 
tian church, finding himsetf called «pOB to exert all the 
powers intrusted to him for the deliverance of the holy 
city of Jerusalem, has resolved diarhe will compel m 
Christian kings to cease their private quarrels, and lay 
by their vindictive animosities^ till the great object of 
giving deliverance to Christ's sepidchre be accom^ 
pUriHxL'* 

**CofidpeI!'' cried Philip, the living lightning flash* 
ing from his eyes. ** By Heaven ! priest, the king he 
can compel to sheath the sword of righteous ven' 
geance out against a murderer is formed <tf diflerent 
metal from Philip of France. So tell the pontiff! Let 
him cast again the interdict upon the land if he wilL 
The nett time I pray him to raise it shall be at the 
gates of R(vne, with my lance in my hand, and my 
shield upon my breast My supplication shall be tb^ 
voice of trumpets, and my kneeliofg the trampling of 
my war-horse in the courts of the capiioL— *What say 
ye, barons ? Have I spoken well t" 

^ Well ! Well ! Well !** echoed the peers annmd^ 
enraged beyond moderation at the prelate^s daring pro- 
tection of a murderer ; and at the same moment the 
Duke of Burgundy li^ the finger of his right hand 
upon the pommel of his sword, with a meaning glance 
towards the king. 

^ Ay, Burgundy, my noble friend ! thou art right,* 
said Philip ; «^ with our swords we will show our fireo- 
dom«*-Look not scared. Sir Abbot, but know, that we 
are not such children as to be <Ieceived with tales of 
holy wars, when the question is whether a murderer 
shflil be punished. Away with nuch pretences ! This 
war against the assassin of my noble boy^ Arthur of 
Brittany, is my holy war, and never was one more just 

d righteous* — Ha, MouBfijoy !'' he added, as the king* 



•f«nBs calerod, ^ we hare m task for tliee, fitted for so 
noble m knight and so learned a hmrald. John of Anjou 
has nmrderdi Arthur Flantagenet, his nephew, in prismi. 
Here stands, in witness thereoi^ Sir Guy De Ckmey — ** 

^ Good kni^ and noble ! if ever one lived,'^ said 
die hendd, bowing Ms head to De Coucy. 

^Go then to the false traitor John,** continued the 
king ; ^ defy him in onr name ! tell him that we will 
have Uood for Uood ; and that the death of all the 
thousands which shall fall in his unrighteous quarrd 
we cast upon his head. Tell him, that we will never 
idieath the sword, so Icmg as he possesses one foot of 
ground in France ; and &at when we have even driven 
him across his bulwarik of the sea, we will overleap 
idiat too, and the avenging Uade shall plague him at his 
very hearth.^ — Yet hold !* cried Philip, pausing in the 
midst of thl^assion int<^hich he had worked himself, 
and reining in his wrath« to guide it in the course of his 
greater purposes; as a slolfol charioteer bends the 
angry and impetuous fire of his horses, to whui him on 
wiu more energetic celerity to the goal within his 
view. ^Yet hold!** and Philip carried his hand to 
.ius brow, catching, as by inspiration, the outline <^ that 
bright stroke of policy which, more than any other act 
Qf*his whole reign, secured to ihe monarchs of France 
the absolute supremacy of &eir rule— the jwlgment of 
John of Anjou, the greatest feudatory of the crown, by 
the united peers of France. 

If he made the war against John a personal one 
between himself and the King of England, he mi^t 
be supported by his barons, and come off victMious in 
Uie struggle, it was true ; but if he summoned John, as 
Duke of Normandy, to receive judgment finom his 
sovereign court in a case of felony, it established his 
jurisdietiim over his higher vassals, on a precedent 
such as none woidd ev^ dare in after^years to resist. 
It did more ; for, if John was condemned by his peers, 
0f whieh Pli^p entertained not a moment's doubt, the 
barans of France would be bound to suj^rt their own 
•ward ; and tte tie b^ween them and him wpnld b^ 
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come, not the unBtable one of Toluntarf senriee reodevedl 
and refused as eaftite might dictate* but a strietiy 
feudal duty with which aU woidd be interested to 
comply. 

Philip saw at a glance the immense increase of 
stability which he m^^ht give to his power by this great 
exercise of his rights ; and, clear-sighted himself, he 
hardly doubted that his barons would see it also, and 
perhaps oppose his wilL Certain, however, that by the 
feudal system his right to summon John and judge htm 
in his court was clear and undeniable, he resolved to 
carry it through, at all events ; but determined, fjrst, to 
propose it to lus nobles as a concession that he himself 
made to their privileges. 

What is long and tedious, as the slow eye or sliiwer 
pen travels over tlie pap^r,«i8 but the work of ti mo- 
ment to the mind ; and Philipibad, in the ^use of one 
brief instant, caught every consideration that affected 
the idea before hun, and determined upon his line of 
conduct. 

•'Hold!" said he to the herald, — "hold! — My 
lords,'* he continued, turning to the nobles by whom 
he was surrounded, •'in my first wrath against this 
base murderer, I had forgot that, though I have the 
indisputable right of warring upon him as a monarch, 
yet I cannot justly punish as a felon, strictly speaking, 
without your judgment previously pronounced upon 
him. I would not willingly trespass upon the privin 
leges of any of my noble vassals ; and therefore, lords, 
— ^you Dukes of Burgundy and Champagne, and what- 
ever other peers of France are present, I resign the 
judgment of this John of Anjou into your hands. L 
will summon him to appear before my court of peers 
at the end of twenty days, to answer the charges 
brought against him. The peers of France shall judge 
him according to their honour and his dements ; and I 
will stand by in arras to see that judgment executed.'* 

The peers of France could hudly have refused fD 
assist at the trial to which Philip called them^ even had 
they been so willed ; but, far behind the monarch in 
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fimdlect, and indignant at the baseless of John of 
Anjou, they now eagerly ei^ressed their approval of 
the king's determination ; and again plighted themselves 
to support him in his war against the English sovereign, 
whether that war was maintained as a consequence of 
the judgment they should give, or as a continuation of 
that which had abeady commenced. 

The herald, then, was instantly despatched to Rouen, 
for the puipose oi displaying the articles of accusation 
against John at the court of Normandy, and of sum- 
moning him to appear on the twentieth day at Paris, to 
answer the charges to be there substantiated. At the 
same time the legate of the holy see, very well con- 
vinced that, in the present case, the thunders of the 
church would fall hannless at the feet of Philip, though 
launched with ever so angry a hand, took leave of the 
monarch with a discontented air ; and as he left the 
hall, the monarches lip curled, ^and his eye lightened, 
with a foretaste of that triumph which he anticipated 
over the proud priest who had so darkly troubled the 
enirent of his domestic happiness. 

** Beau Sire de Coucy,^ said the king, turning to the 
young knight with a bland smile, as he recalled his 
thoughts ipom the contemplation of the future, ''not* 
withstanding the sad news you have brought us, you are 
most welcome to the court of France. Nor will we 
£|il to repay your sufferings, as far as our poor means 
will go. In the mean while, we beg of you to .make 
our ^ace your home till such time as, with sounding 
trumpets and lances in rest, we shall march to punish 
the assassin of Arthur Plantagenet Then shall you 
lead, to aid in the revenge I know you thirst to take, all 
the £ur host raised on the lands of the Count de Tan^ 
kerville, full a thousand archers and two hundred 
knights* — At supper, noble lords,'' continued the king, 
** I trust that all here will grace my bnrd with their 
presence. Eire then, I have a hitter task to perfonn-* 
i9 break to a fond mother the death of her m>ble boy, 
wd to sooth the spnows of a heljdess widow !" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

On unchanging cloud of perpetual tonow lowered 
over the days of tne unhappy Agnes de Meranie. The 
hope that the council which had been called to decide 
lipon the king's divorce mi^t pronounce a judgment 
favourable to her wishes dwindled gradually away^ till 
its flickering uncertain light was almost more painful 
than the darkness of despair. The long delays of the 
church of Rome, the tedious minutiae of all its ceremo* 
nious forms, the cavillings upon words, the endless 
technicalities, however sweet and enduring was her 
disposition, wore her mind and her frame, and she faded 
away like a rose at the end of summer, dropping leaf 
by leaf towards decay. 

She delighted no longer in things wherein she had 
most joyed. The opening flowers of the spring, the 
chanting of the wild melodiou* birds, the reviving glow 
of all nature^i face after the passing of the -long chill 
winter, brought her no happiness. Her heart had lost 
its young expansion. Her eyes were covered with a 
dim, shadowy veil, that £ave its own dull, sombre hue 
to all that she belield. Her ears were closed against 
every sound that spoke of hope, or pleasure, or enjoy* 
roent. Her life was one Long sad dream, over joys 
passed away, and happiness never to return* 

For many and many an hour she would wander 
fibout tiuvugh the woods ; but whev she saw the young 
green leaves opening out from the careful covering with 
iidiich nature had defended their infancy, «he would 
recall the time when« with her beloved husband^ she had 
watched the sweet progress of tfie spring, and would 
weep to find him no longer by her side, and to tee ia 
the long, cold future an nnchnigiag pitwpeet of the 
^ome dull vacancy. 0(\eny too^ she wo^ld ^Uny to tb^ 



tap oi one of the high hills near the castle, and, gazing 
over the widei-extended view — the sea of woods waving 
their tender green heads below her — the mingling hillsi 
and vaMeyB, and plains beyond — the windings of the bioad 
river, wi& the rich, rich vale through which it flow»— ^ 
and the distant gleams of towers and spires scattered 
over the fair face of the bright land of France, she 
would sigh as she looked upon the proud kingdom of 
her Philip, and would quickly shrink back from the 
wide extension of the scene to the small limit of her 
hearths feelings and her individual regrets. 

She shrunk; too, from society. Her women followed, 
but followed at a distance ; for they saw that their 
presence importuned her ; and it was only when any 
message arrived from the king, or any news was 
brought concerning the progress of his arms, that they 
broke in upon her reveries. Then, indeed, Agnes 
listened as lif her whole soul was in the tale ; and she 
made the narrators repeat over and over again every 
small particular. She heard that one castle had fallen 
— that another district had submitted — that this baron 
had come over to the crown of France— or that city 
had laid its keys at the feet of Philip ; dwelling on each 
minute circumstance both of warfare and of policy with 
as deep and curious an interest as if her life and hope 
had depended on the issue of each particular movements 

It was remarked, too, that the oftener the name of 
Philip was repeated in the detail, the more interest she 
appeared to take therein, and the more minute was her 
questioning ^ and if any eminent success had attendee 
his arms, it would communicate a gleam of gladness to 
her eyes, that hardly left them during the whole day. 

At other times she spoke but little, for it seemed to 
fatigue her ; and though from the blush of her cheek, 
which every evening seemed to come back brighter and 
brighter, and from a degree of glistening splendour in 
her eye, which grew more brilliant than it had ever 
been even in her happier days, her women augured re« 
turning health, yet her s^ength visibly failed ; and that 
lovely hand whose small but rounded synunetry had 

H3 
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been a theme tor half the poets of France grow pafe 
and tUiif 80 that the one lored ring neariydnippedlioai 
the finger round which it hung. 

It was not fiom a lof% of new things or new faces, 
tor no one was more constant in all her affections thai| 
Agnes de Meranie ; but though she avoided even the 
society of her own immediate foUowers, several of 
miiom had att^ided upon her in her own land, yet 
Isadore of the Mount, from the time she had takes 
refuge in the castle where she was still detained by 
royal order, was often welcomed by the queen with a 
smile that the others coold not win. 

Perhaps the secret was, that Isadore imei tried to 
console her — that she seemed to feel that the name of 
comfort under such circumstances was but a raockerv ; 
and though she strove, gently and sweetly, to divert the 
mind of the unhappy princess from the immediate sub- 
ject of her grief, she did it by soA degrees, and nevet 
sought for a gayety that she did not feel herself, ami 
which she saw was sadly discordant with all the feel- 
ings of the queen when affected by others in the hope 
of pleasing her* 

' One morning, towards the end of March, on entering 
the apartments of the queen, Isadore found her wiih 
her head bent over her hand, and her eyes fixed upon 
the small circle of gold that had bound her to Philip 
Augustus, while drop after drop swelled through the 
long lashes of her eyelids, and fell upon the ring itself. 
Seeing that she wept, Isadore was about to retire ; for 
there is a sacredness in grief such as hers that a feel- 
ing heart would never violate. 

The queen, however, beckoned her forward, and 
looking up, wiped the tears away* ^ One must be at a 
sad pitch of fortune, Isadore,^ said she, with a painful 
smile at her own melancholy conceit, — *^one must be 
at a aad pitch of fortune, when even inanimate things 
play the traitor and leave us in our distress. This little 
magic symbol,** she continued, laying one finger of the 
other hand upon the ring, — ^ this fairy token, that in 
general is destined to render two hearts happy ormisf^ 
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vabl^, according to the virtue of the giver and the 
receiver—^it has fallen from my finger this morning, 
though it has been my comfort through many a sorrow. 
— ^Is not that ominous, Isadoge ?'* 
, "Of nothing evil, I hope, lady," replied Isadore* 
" Trust me, 'tis but to show that it will be put on again 
under happier auspices." 

" rTwill be in Heaven, then," replied Agnes, fixing 
her eyes on the thin fair iiand which lay on the table 
before heft*. " 'Twill be in Heaven, then ! — Do you too 
deceive yourself, lady ? — Isadore, Isadore, the canker, 
worm of grief has not only eaten the leaves of the 
blossom, it has blasted it to the heart. I would not die 
if I could avoid my fate, for it will give Philip pain ; 
but for me, lady, for me, the grave is the only place of 
peace. Care must have made some progress ere that 
ring, round which the flesh once rose up, as if to secure 
it for ever as its own, would slip with its own weight to 
the ground." 

Isadore bent her head, and was silent ; for she saw 
that to speak of hope at that moment would be worse 
than vain. 

" I had been trying," said the que<?n, clinging to the 
subject with a sort of painful fondness, — " I had been 
trying to write something to Constanbe of Brittany, that 
might console her for the loss of her poor boy Arthur. 
But I blotted many a page in vain, and found how hard 
it is to speak one word of comfort to real grief. I know 
not whether it was that my mind still selfishly turned 
to my own sorrows, and took from me the pcnver of 
consoling those of others, or whether there is really no 
euch thing as consolation upon earth ; but still as I 
>vrote, I found each line more calculated to sadden than 
to cheer. At last I abandoned the task, and letting my 
hand which had held the paper drop beside me, this 
faithless pledge of as true a love as ever bound two 
hearts dropped from my finger, and rolled away from 
me. Oh ! Isadore, 'twas surely an evil omen ! But it 
was not that which made me weep. As I put it on again, 
I thought of the day that it had first shone ^pon wy 
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kandv and all the imagM of Umc h9^pin»9^ rose op 
aroimd me like the jipectree of dead frieMa, calling me 
too to join the past ; and oh I how the bright and golden 
Ibnns of those sunny dafs eontraatcd with the cold, 
hard sorrow of each hour at present. Oh ! Isadore, 
'tis not the present, I beliere, that ever makes our 
misery ; 'tis its contrast with the past — ^*tis the loss of 
some hope, or the crushing of some joy-— the disap* 
pointment of expectation, or the regrets of mem<Hy. 
The present is nothing — nothing — ^nothing, but in its 
relation to the future or the past.** 

** How painful, then, must be that contrast to the poor 
Dutchess of Brittany,** said Isadore in reply, taking 
advantage of the mention that the queen had made of 
Constance, to lead her mind away from the contempla* 
lion of her own griefs. ^How bitter must be her 
tears for that gallant young prince Arthur, when all 
France is weeping for him ! Not a castle throughout 
the land but rings, they say, with the tale of his murder. 
Not a bosom but beats with indignation against his 
assassin. I have just heard, that Sir Guy de Coucy, 
who was his fellow-prisoner, defied John Lackland in 
the midst of his barons, and cast down his gauntlet at 
the foot of the very throne. — ^The messenger,** she 
added, casting down her eyes as the queen raised hers, 
for there came a certain telltale glow into her cheek 
as she spoke of De Coucy that she did not care to be 
remarked, — ** the messenger you sent to the Canon of 
St. Derthe's has but now returned, bringing news from 
Paris concerning the court of peers held upon the mur- 
derer, and affirming that he has refused to appear before 
>the barons of France — ^at least, so says my girl Eleanor.** 

The news of Arthur's death and various particulars 
concerning it had spread in vague rumours to every 
castle in France. Many and various were the shapes 
which the tale had assumed, but of course it had 
reached Agnes de Meranie and her suite in somewhat 
of a more authentic form. All that concerned Philip 
in any war was of eoorse a matter of deep interest to 
her. badore's j^an for withdrawing her mind for the 
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moodeiit fiom faenelf had therefore its foil effect, and 
she instantly directed the messenger to be brougbt to 
her, for the purpose of learning from him all that had 
occurred! at the court of peei«, to which assembly, 
however,' we shall conduct our reader in his own perscm. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

To those who have not studied the spirit of the 
feudal system it would seem an extraordinary and 
almost inconceivable anomaly, that one sovereign prince 
should have the power of summoning to his court, and 
trying as a felon, another, of dominions scarcely less 
extensive than his own. But the positions of vassal 
and lord were not so incoherent or ill-defined as may 
be imagined. Each possessor of a feoff, at the period 
of his investiture, took upon himself certain obligations 
towaids the sovereign under whom he h^d, from which 
nothing could enfranchise him, as far as that feoff was 
concerned; and upon his refusing or neglecting to 
comply with those obligations, the territory enfeoffed 
or granted returned in right to what was called the 
capital lord, or him, in short, who granted it. 

To secure, however, that even justice should be done 
between the vassal and the lord— each eqnaUy an 
interested party — it became necessary that some third 
person, or body of persons, should possess the power 
of deciding on aU questions between the other two. 
Thi^ it became a fundamental principle of the feudal 
system, that no vassal could be judged but by his peers, 
— that is to say, by persons holding in the same rela* 
tive position as himself, from the same superior. For 
the purpose of rendering these judgments, each great 
baron held, from time to time, his court, composed of 
vassals holding directly from himself; and, in like 
manner, the king's court of peers was competent to try 
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■U causes afibding the feudatories who held inunediatdy 
from the crown. 

John therelbre was summoned to appear before die 
court of Phfl^ Augustus, not as IQng of En^^and, 
which was aa mdependent soyereignty, but as Duke of 
Normandy and Lord of Anjou, Poitou, and Guyenne, 
all feoffs of the crown of France. No one therefore 
doubted the competence of the court, and John himself 
dared not deny its authority. 

It was a splendid sight, the palace of tlie Louvre on 
the morning appointed for the thaL Each of the great 
barons of France, anxious that none of his peers 
should outvie him in the splendour of his train, had 
called together all his . most wealthy retainers, and 
presented himself at the court of the king, followed by 
a host of Jmights and nobles, clothed in the graceful 
flowing robes worn in that day, shining with gold and 
jewels, and flaunting with all the gay colours that the 
art of dying could then produce. Silks and velvets, 
and cloths of gold and silver, contended in gorgeous 
rivalry, in the courts and antechambers of the padace. 
Flags and pennons, banners and banderols, fluttered on 
the' breeze; while all the most beautiful horses that 
could be procured were led in the various tnfins, by 
the pages and squire, unmounted ; as if their graceful 
forms were too noble to bear even the burden of a prince. 

In the great hall itself the scene was more solemn, 
but scarcely less magnificent. Around, in the midst of 
all the gorgeous decorations of a royal court on its day 
of solemn ceremony, sat all the highest and noblest of 
France, clothed in those splendid robes of ermine 
which, independent of any associations of their value, 
from the very snowy whiteness, and the massy folds 
into which that peculiar fur falls, gives an idea of 
majesty and grandeur that no other dress can convey. 
Each bore upon his coronetted* brow the lines of stem 

* SeldoD hM aaid that the rostom of betring^ coronetN by peen it of I»l« 
dayi. In this Msertion, however, h« is apparently mistaken, the pioolb of 
Which tmf be seen at large in Oueange, Dissert, xnv., R. noved. 7M, Rist« 
des Cooile de Poitou, &c. The matter is of little consequence, except so tu 
m ttm reprsMiitaiiaA of Um maoMn and custoinsof the times is alfeeisd hjrtf. 
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and impteasiTe granqr; far all deef^y felt how aolenm 
was the occaskm on whieh they had met, how terrible 
was the canae of their asaembly, sad how mighty 
would be the conaeqaenoea of their decieicm. The 
feeling was near akin to awe ; and many of the younger 
peers scarcely seemed to breathe, lest they should 
disturb the silence. 

In the centre, surrounded by all the insignia of 
royalty, upon a throne raised several steps abore the 
hall, and covered by a dais of crimson and gold, sat 
Philip Augustus, — a monarch, indeed, in mind, in per- 
son, and in look. There was a simple bandlet of gold 
around his brows,* raised wi^ Jleurs de hs, and jewelled 
with fine uncut stones ; but the little distinction which 
existed between it and the coronets of his peers would 
have hardly marked the sovereign. Though personal 
appearance, however, is indeed no sign of dignity, either 
of mind or station, yet Philip Augustus was not to be 
mistaken. There was royalty in his eye and his car- 
riage. The custom of command shone out in every 
line ; and though there were many noble and princely 
persons present, there was none like him. 

On the king's left-hand stood Mountjoy, king-at- 
arms, holding a scroll, containing the appeal of Con- 
stance, Dutchess of Brittany, to the peers of France, 
for the punishment of John, called unjustly — ^it went on 
to state — ^King of England, for the murder of Arthur 
Plantagenet, his nephew and born sovereign, her son. 

On the right stood De Coucy, neither armed ,nor 
clothed in his robes as peer, though, however small his 
territories, their being free and held under no one gave 
him such a right ; but being there as the chief accuser 
of John, he sat not of course among those called to 
judge him. 

Several of the peers' seats were vacant ; and before 
proceeding to the immediate business on whieh the 
court had met, various messengers were admitted, to 
offer the excuses of the several barons who, either from 

* The closed crown was not introduced until the reign of Louis XII. op 
T^ancisl. 
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want of power or indiiuitios, were not present in pep- 
son. The apology of most was received as sofficmit ; 
but at the names of several the king's brow daike&ed, 
and he turned a mealiing look to his chancellor, Gueriiv 
who stood at a little distance. 

When this part of the ceremony was concluded, 
Phil^ made a sign to the king-of-arms, who, haTing 
waved his hand to still a slight murmur that had been 
caused by the admission of the messengers, proceeded 
to read the petition of Constance of Brittany ; and then* 
billowed by a train of heralds and marshes, advanced 
to the great doors of the hall, which were thrown open 
at his approach ; and in a loud voice summoned John 
Duke of Normandy to appear before the peers of 
France, and answer to the charge of Constance 
Dutchess of Brittany. 

Three times he repeated the call, as a matter of 
ceremony; and between each reiteration the trumpets 
sounded, and then gave a pause for reply. 

At length, after a brief conversation with some per- 
sons without, the heralds returned, introducing two per- 
49ons as deputies for John, who, as every one there 
already knew, was not and would not be present The 
one was a bishop, habited in his pontifical robes, and 
the other the well-known Hubert de Burgh. 

** Sir Deputies, you are welcome,^ said the king, as 
the two Normans advanced to the end of the table in 
the centre of the halL ^ Give us the cause why John 
of Anjou does not present himself before his peers, to 
answer the charges against him ? — Say, is .he sick to 
the death ? Or does he dare deny the competence of 
my court r 

*' He is neither sick, shre,'' replied the bishop, ^ nor 
does he, as Duke of Normandy, at all impugn the 
authority of the peers of France to iudge upon all 
questions within the limits of this kingdom." — ^Philip's 
brow relaxed.--^* But,** continued the bishop, *^ before 
trusting himself in a city and a land where he has 
many and bittep enemies, he demands that the King of 
France shall guaranty his safety.** 
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M Willingly," replied Philip ; «' let him come ! I will 
warrant him firom harm or from injustice.*' 

^Bnt will yon equally stake your royal word," de« 
manded the bidu^, fixing his eyes keenly on the king, 
as if he feared some deceit, — **will you stake your 
royal word that he shall return safely to his own 
landr 

**• Safely shall he return," replied the king, with' a 
clear, marked, and distinct voice, *' if the judgment of 
his peers penmt him so to do," 

** But if the peers condemn him," asked the bishop 
^^ will you give hii9 a safe-conduct T 

^ No ! by the Lord of hearen and earth !" thundered 
the king.—- >* No ! If his peers condemn him, he shall 
suffer the punishment his peers award; should they 
doom him to the block, the cord, or the wheel ! Their 
(sentence shqll be executed to the letter,** 

^ You well know then, sire king," replied the bish^ 
calmly, ^ that John King of England cannot submit 
himself to your court The realm of England cannot 
be put at the disposition of the barons of France, by its 
king submitting to theb judgment ; neither would our 
English barons suffer it." 

*' What is that to nie T cried Philip. " BeAiuse my 
Tassal, the Duke of Normandy, increases his domains, 
do I, as his sovereign, lose my rights ? By Heaven's 
host, no ! — Go, heralds, to the courts, and tike bridges, 
and the highways, and smnmon John of Anjou to present 
liimself before his peers !— ^ir Bishop, you have done 
your embassy; and if you stay but half aaa hour you 
shall hear the judgment of our court, on the cause of 
which we have met to ts^ke cognizance." 

The bishop, however, and ins companion took their 
leave smd departed ; the bishop bowing low in reverence 
to the court ; and the stout Hubert de Burgh turning 
awliy after a calm careless glance round the peers of 
France, as if he had just concluded a piece of needless 
ceiemony, of which he was heartily tired. 

For a moment or two after ^® deputies were gone, 
the b^ons continued to coiiverse together in a whisper. 
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hilip sat without speaking, glancing his quick 
eye firom one countenance to anotb^r, as kT he 
'wirald gather beforehand the terms of the judgment they 
were afterward to pronounce. Gradually, com|dete 
silence began again to spread itself over the court; one 
baion after anoUier dropping the conversation that he 
held with his neighbour, tUl all was still. There is 
always something awful in very profound silence ; but 
when the silence of expectation on any great occasion 
has been prolonged for any extent of time, it becomes a 
sort of painful charm, which requires no small resolu- 
tion to break. 

Thus the peers of France, when once the stillness 
had completely established itself, sat without word or 
motion, waiting the return of the heralds, awed by the 
very quiet ; though many of the more timid and un- 
decided would fain' have asked counsel of those next 
whom they sat, had they dared to break the spell that 
seemed to hang over the assembly. 

Many a vague doubt and many a fear attached itself 
to the duty they wer^ called upon to perform ; for, even 
in that day, it was no small responsibility to set a world 
in arms, and renew that deluge of bloodshed that had 
BO lately^ ceased. From time to time, under the influ- 
ence of these feelings, the several peers gazed in the 
countenances of their fellows* to see if they were shaken 
by the same hesitations as themselves* But it' is ever 
the bold that lead s and here and there scattered through 
the assembly might be seen a face that turned to no 
one for advice or support ; but, with the eyes fixed on 
the ground, the brow bent, and the lips closed, seemed 
to offer a picture of stem determined resolution ; it was 
these men who decided the deliberations of the day. 
For their opinions all waited, iiad all voices followed 
their lead. 

At length the doors of the hall were again thrown 
open ; and Mountjoy, king-at^arms, presented himself, 
informing the court that he had summoned John of 
Anjou, Duke of Normandy, in the courts, on the 
bridg^es, and (he highways; and that he did not appev^ 
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There was now a deep pause, and Philip turned his 
eyes to the Duke of Burgundy. He was a man of a 
dull, saturnine aspect, stout even to corpulency, with 
shaggy eyebrows overhanging his dark eyes, but with 
a high, finely^formed nose, and small, well-«haped 
mouth, so that his countenance wai| stem without being 
morose, and striking without being handsome. 

The great baron rose from his seat, while there was 
a breathless silence all round; and laying his hand 
upon his heart, he said, in a clear stern tone, " I pro- 
nounce John of Anjou guilty of murder and disloyalty ; 
J hold him a cruel and perverse traitor ; and I declare, 
that for these crimes, his feoffs of iS^ormandy, Anjou, 
Poitou, Maine, and Guyenne are justly forfeited to his 
sovereign lord, and he himself worthy of deatli, upon 
my honour H' 

A miumur of approbation succeeded, for a great pro- 
portion of the barons had already determined upon a 
similar judgment; and those who had remained un<' 
decided were glad of some one with whose opinion to 
establish their own. One aflef auQther now rose ; and, 
notwithstanding all the hesitation which many had felt 
the moment before, there wits not one dissenting voice 
from the condemnation pronounced by the Duke of 
Burgundy. Had there been any strong mind to oppose, 
half the peers would have followed him like a flock of 
sheep, but there was none ; and they now all eagerly, 
and almost turbulemly, pronounced judgment against 
John of Anjou,. sentencing him unanimously to for- 
feiture of all his feoffs, and every pain inflicted on high 
felony. 

The silence was succeeded by a babble of tongues 
perfectly extraordinary ; but the moment afler, the voice 
of the king was heard above the rest, and all was again 
hushed. 

What would in the present day smack of stage 
effect was in perfect harmony with the manners, habits, 
and feelings of those times, when a spirit unknown to 
us — a moving principle whose force is now exhausted, 
or only felt even feebly in the breasts of a few — the 
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spirit of chivaliy, impeUed men to every thing that wa$ 
siiuniiar and atnldng* 

Philip roae majestically from his throne^ drew his 
sword from the scabhard, and, adrancing to the table, 
laid the weapon upon it naked. Then, gazing round the 
peers, he exclaimed, '^To arms! to arms ! Nobles of 
France, 3rour judgment is pronounced ! Tis time to 
enforce it with the sword ! — ^To arms ! to arms ! Lose 
no moments in vain words. Call together your vassals. 
Philip of France marches to execute your sentence 
against John of Anjon ; and he calL on his barons to 
support &eir award ! The day of meeting is the tenth 
from this, the place of nwnstrt beneath the walls of 
Ch&teau Gailliard! Let cowards leave me, and brave 
men follow me ; and I will punish the traitor before a 
year be out." 

So saying, he waved his hand to hb peers ; and, foU 
lowed by the heralds and 'men-at»arms, left the haJQ of 
assembly. 

The younger and lees clear-sighted of the peers 
eagerly applauded Philip's brief appeal ; but there was, 
in fact, a tone of triumph in k which struck the more 
deep-thinking barons, and perhaps made them fear that 
they bad that day consecrated a power which might 
sooner or later be used against themitelves. Doubt 
kept them silent, however ; and they separated at once 
to prepare for the campaign before them. 

rhilip Augustus lost no time. Scarcely had the 
herald carried to John of England the news of his con« 
demnation by the court of peers, than every part of his 
dominions in France were invaded at once with an over- 
powering force. 

Disgusted with his baseness, his treachery, and his 
levity, the barons of England afforded him but little aid, 
and the nobles of his French dominions, in most in- 
stances, yielded willingly to the King of Franee, who 
offered them friendship and piotectimi on whidi ^ey 
could rely* The greater towns, indeed, of Maine and 
Normandy still held for John, and made some show of 
resistance ; but what by superior force and skill io war. 
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2md what by politic concesaioiiBt before two moiobft 
were orw, die major part had been led to aolNBUt to 

PhiUp. 

The war was of courae beguit,* as was ever the case 
in those days, by hordes of plunderers of evety descrip^ 
tion, who, on the very first call tm arms, idiiiidated Nor«» 
ttiandy, pillaging, ravaging, and destroyidgy sparing nei* 
ther sex nor age, and fay their exx;esses driving the 
people to submit ¥Hillingly to ibd authority of the French 
monarch, who alone could afford them any suAcient 
protection^ To the towns Philip held out the promise 
of being rendered free communes under royal charters } 
to the barons he offered security in all their rights and 
privileges ; and to the people peace and safety. With 
these offers, and the sight of their accomplishment 
whei^ver they ^Vere accepted^ on the one hand, and an 
immense and conquering army cm the other, it is not at 
all wonderful that triumi^ should follow every where 
the royal standard of France^ 

John fled timidly into Guyenne, whfle the Earl of 
Salisbury^ with small and inefficient forces, endeavoured 
in some degree to check the progress of the French 
monarch. Battles there were none, for the inequality 
of the two armies totally prevented William Longsword 
from hazafdilig any thing like a general engagement $ 
but sieges and skir'nrishes siteceedai each other rapidly ^ 
and De Ccfilcy had now the op|>Octunity of drinking deep 
the cup of glory for which he had so long thirsted. 

At the head of the retainei^ of the Count de Tanker^ 
WUe, which formed as splendid a leading as aiKy in the 
army, he could display those high military talents 
which had always hidierto been confined to a narrower 
sphere. He did not neglect the occasion of doing sO« 
and in castle and in bower, throughout all the lawi of 
France^ wherever great deeds were spoken of, there 
was Repeated the name of Sir Guy de Coucy. 

In the mean while, still confined to the castle of 
RoUeboise, Isadore of the Mount heard, from day to 
<iay, of her lovei^s feats of arms ; and, though she often 
tremUed for his safety, with those timid .fears fixmi 
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vrhich a woman's heart, even in the days of chivaBry^ 
was never wholly free ; yet, knowing the impolse that 
carried him forward, and proud of the affection that she 
had inspired and that she returned, whenever the name 
of the young knight was mentioned, her eye sparkled 
and her cheek glowed with love, and hope, and ex- 
pectation. 

Her father, she tnought, after the base attempt made 
to carry her off by William de la Roche Guyon— of the 
particulars of which she was now fully aware — would 
never press her to wed so base a traitor ; and who stood 
so fair to win the place that he had lost as Guy de 
Coucy ? Thus whispered Hope. Fear, however, bad 
another discourse ; and perhaps she listened as often to 
the tale of the one as the other. 

During this time, the Coimt d*Auvergne had re- 
covered from the wound he had received ; and, under 
the care of his own attendants, who, by the clew afforded 
by De Coucy, had regained him, soon acquired new 
strength — ^at least of body. It was remarked, however, 
that, though while suffering excessive exhaustion from 
loss of blood, his mind had been far more clear and col- 
lected ; yet, in proportion as he recovered his corporeal 
vigour, his intellectual faculties again abandoned him. 
His followers, who, notwithstanding the cold sternness 
of his manners, loved him with true feudal attachment, 
kept a continual watch upon him ; but it was in vain 
they did so. With a degree of cunning, often joined to 
insanity, he contrived to deceive all eyes ; and once 
more made his escape, leaving not a trace by which he 
could be followed. 

Such was the situation of all the personages concerned 
in this history towards tlie end of the month of June ; 
when suddeiilv the Earl of Salisbury, with the handiul 
of men who had accompanied him, ceasing to hover 
round the king's army, harassing it with continoad skiffs 
mishes, as had been his custom, disappeared entirdy* 
leaving all Normandy open and undefended A tboo- 
sand vague reports were instantly circulated Uuroogh the 
eamp ; but the only correct one wis chat ^friiich 
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kougiit to the king's tent, as he sat writing after Uie 
march of the moniing. 

**■ Wdly** died Philip, as one of his most actire scouts 
was nshered into his presence. ** What news of the 
Bail of Sahsbwy ? No more, / believes ! Give me 
some eeitainty." 

** My lord," replied the man, ** I am now sme ; for I 
saw the rear-gnard of his anny in full march towards 
Boologne. Mocking the jargon of the Normans, I 
spoke with some of the men, when I found that the 
whole host is boon for Flanders.'* 

**' Ha ! so soon !" cried the king. ** I knew not that 
they were so far prepared.^ 

But, to explain the king's words, we most turn to the 
erents which had been going on without the immediate 
limits of France, and which, while he was striding from 
victory to victory within his own dominions, threatened 
to overwhelm him by the combination of his external 
enemies with all his discontented vassals. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

DuRixo the wars in Normandy and Maine John had 
he&k absent, but not inactive ; and what by his single 
power he could not bring about, he resolved to accom- 
plish by coalition. Many causes of enmity towards 
Philip Augustus existed among all the monarchs by 
whose territories his kingdom was surrounded, and not 
less among his own immediate vassals ; and John at 
cNice saw that his (mly hope of ever regaining the feofis 
that Philip had wrested from him was in joining his 
own power with those of every enemy of the French 
monsirch* and hurling him by their united efforts from 
fhe throne. 

The English sovereign foimd no (^position to these 
schemes of policy. O&i, Emperor of Gennany, had 



net in Philip an tmeeasiiiji ahd inreoondlabfe wi^ 
▼ersaiy. Philip it t^as who had principally opposed h» 
•lection ; Philip it was who had raised candScuue after 
candidate against hlnii Philip it waa who had taken 
advantage of his late quarrels with the irritable pope i 
and had, even after his coronation^ thrown in a rivals 
and placed tlie greater part of Upper Germany in die 
hands of Frederic of Sicily. Otfao^ therefore, thirsted 
for vengeance ; and the proposal of a general confede- 
racy against the French monarch but fulfilled his hopes 

^ and anticipated his efTorts* 

F^rand, Count of Flanders, was not less easily wofli 
to jointhe coalition. One of the greatest vassals of thd 

^ crown of France, with territories more extensive than 
the rojjral 4omain itself, he had ever been jealous oif 
Philippe increasing power, and had, by many a breach 
of his feudal duties, endeavoured to loosen the tie that 
bound him to his sovereign. By the example of Johii« 
however, he now began to see that such breach of duty 
would not pass unpunished. Views of ambition, toof 
joined themselves to hatred and fea^« He saw pros^ 
pects of independence, of sovereignty, and immense ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement as the infallible consequence of 
Philip^s ovellhi^w | and he, therefore, was one of the 
first to put his name to the confederation^ 80 great an 
alliance once established, thousands of minor princes 
joined themselves to it, eager to share the spoil. The 
Dukes df Brabant and Lemburgh, the Counts of Hoi's 
land, Namur, and Boulogne, whether vassals of the 
King of France or not, all found some motive to unite 
against him, and some excuse to their own conscience 
for throwing off the homage they had vowed. 
: In the mean time the d&afiection of Philip's vassale 
in the heart of his kingdom was great and increasing* 
The immense strides which the monarchical power had 
taken under his guidance<-Mhe very vast increase of 
authority they had themselves cast into his hands by 
their judgment against John, — ^the extensive increase 
of absolnte domain which his prompt and sncceasliil 
execution of ihet judgment bad given him^ made eack 
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baron tremble for his own power ; while, at the same 
time, Philip^s protection of the communes, his mteiw 
ference in matters of justice and general right, and the 
appeal he granted in his court as supreme lord again^ 
the decisions of his great vassals, made each also 
tremble for the stability of the feudal system itself. 

John took care to encourage discontent and appre* 
hension. A thousand rumours were spread concerning 
Philip's views an^ intentions. — Some declared that his 
ambitious mind would never be at peace till he had re- 
established the empire of Charlemagne — ^till he had 
broken the power of the barons, and wrested from their 
hands the administration of justice in their territories. 
Some said that his plans were already formed for 
throwing down their strongholds, and possessing him- 
self of their lands; and^ there was not, in fact, a 
report, however extravagant, that could irritate the fears 
and jealousies of the nobles of France against their 
king, that was not cunningly devised and industriously 
circulated. 

Some believed, and some pretended to believe ; and 
nothing was heard of, from all parts of the kingdom, 
but preparations for revolt 

In the mean while, Philip was, as we have already 
shown, steadily pursuing his operations against John, 
the more anxious for success, because he knew that 
one defeat would at once call the storm upon his^ead. 
He suffered himself not to be turned from the business 
he had in hand by threatenings of any kind, having 
secured what he considered sufficient support among 
his barons to repel his external enemies and punish 
internal rebellion. He saw, too, with that keen sagacity 
which was one of his peculiar qualities, that passions 
were beginning to mingle themselves in the confederacy 
of his enemies, which would in time weaken their 
efioTts, if not disunite them entirely. — These passions 
were not those doubts and jealousies of each other 
which so often overthrow the noblest alliances; but 
rather that wild and eager grasping after the vast 
and important changes which can only be brought 

Vol. n.— I 
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about by tbe operation of many slow and concentring 
causes. 

The designs of the confederates spread as they found 
their powers increase. Their first object had been but 
to make war upon Philip Augustus. Perhaps even the 
original proposal extended but to curb his authority, 
and reduce him to the same position with his prede- 
cessors. Gradually, however, they determined to cast 
him and his race from the throne ; and, calculating 
upon the certainty of success, they proceeded by treaty 
to divide his dominions among them. Otho was as- 
signed his part, John his, and Ferrand of Flanders 
claimed Paris and all the adjacent territory for himself. 
All laws and customs established by Philip were to be 
done away, and the feudal system restored, as it had 
been seen a century and a half before. Various other 
changes were determined upon; but that which was 
principally calculated to destroy their alliance was the 
resolution to attack the power of tlie church, and to 
divide its domains among the barons and the knights. 

John had felt the lash of a papal censure; and, 
though the ecclesiastical authority had been exercised 
for the purpose of raising Otho to the imperial throne, 
he also had since experienced the weight of the church's 
domination, and had become inimical to the sway by 
which he had been formerly sup{X)rted. Nothing then 
was spoken of less than reducing the power of Rome, 
and seizing on the luxurious wealth of the clergy. 

Innocent, the pope, heard and trembled ; and, though 
he the very first had laid the basis of the confederacy 
against the French monarch, he now saw consequences 
beyond it that made him use every effort to stop it in 
its career ; but it was in vain. The hatreds he rained 
up against Philip in his own dominions, — the fears he 
had excited, and the jealousies he had stimulated, were 
now producing their fruits, — and a bitter harvest they 
promised against himself. At the same time, as he 
contemplated the approaching struor^le, which was 
hurrying on with inconceivable rapidity to its chmax, 
he beheld nothing but danger from whatever party 



iiiigfat prore vietonous. Orer the King of France^ 
howerer, he fancied he had some check, so long as the 
question of his divorce remained midecided, and conse- 
quentlr the usual doubts and hesitations of the chmrch 
of Rome were prolonged even beyond their ordinary 
measiu'e of delay. 

The confederation had not been so silent in its 
moTements but that the report thereof had reached the 
ears of Philip Augustus. Care had been taken, how- 
ever, that the immediate preparations should be made 
as priyately as possible^, so that the first intimation that 
the troops of the coalition were actually in the field 
against him was given by the movement of the Earl of 
Salisbury upon Flanders. 

After that moment, however, " post after post came thick 
as hail,*^ announcing the various motions of the allies. A 
himdred and fifty thousand men^ of all nations and arms, 
were already assembled on the banks of the Scheldt. 
John of England was in arms in Poitou ; and more 
than twenty strong places had submitted to him without 
a stroke. Otho^s imperial banner was given to the 
wind ; and fresh thousands were flocking to it every 
hour, as if his very GkKhic name had called together 
the myriads of the North to a fresh invasion of the 
more civilized world. 

At the same time revolt and disaffection were mani- 
fest through every district of Languedoc ; and some of 
the nearest relations and oldest friends of the French 
monarch swelled the ranks of his enemies. Such were 
the tidings that every courier brought ; and such were 
^e forces that threatened to overwhelm the kingdom 
of France and overthrow its throne. 

It would be vain to say that Philip Augustus saw 
such a mighty combination against him without alarm; 
but it was not the alarm of a weak and feeble mind, 
which yields to difficulties or shrinks from danger. 
No sooner did he hear the extent to which his enemies' 
preparations had been carried — an extent which he had 
not fiilly anticipated — ^than he issued his charter, con* 
▼oking the ban and arriere ban of France to meet at 
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SoissonS} and calling to his aid all good men and true 
throughout his dominions. 

Though far inferior in number to his enemies, the 
force he mustered was any thing but insignificant* 
Then appeared the gratitude of the communes towards 
the king who had enfranchised them. By their charters 
they were bound to liimish a certain number of armed 
men in times of need ; but on this occasion there is every 
reason to believe that they far exceeded their quota. 

Nor were the nobles and the knights a few who 
presented themselves at the monstre at Soissons. 
Seldom had France shown so bhlUant a display of 
chivalry; and even their inferiority of number was 
more than compensated by their zeal and their renown 
in arms. 

First passed before the monarch as he sat on his 
battle-horse, surrounded by the troops of his own 
domains, his faithful vassal Eudes, Duke of Burgundy, 
followed by all his vassals, vavassours, and knights, 
with a long train of many tliousand archers and men- 
at-arms from all the vast lands of his kingly dukedom* 

Next came Thibalt of Champagne, yet in his green 
youth, but accompanied by his uncle Philip, and a con- 
tingent of knights and soldiers that w<is an army in 
itself. Then succeeded the Counts of Dreux, Auxerre, 
Ponthieu, and 8t. Paul, each with a long train of men- 
at-arms. De Coucy leading the troops of Tankerville, 
the Lords of Montmorency, of Malvoisin, St. Valary^ 
Mareiul, and Roye, with the Viscount of Melun, and 
the famous Guillaume des Barres followed aflcr; while 
the troops willingly raised by the clergy, and the long 
trains of archers and men-at-arms furnished by the free 
cities completed the line, and formed an army of more 
than eighty thousand men, all bedecked with glittering 
baimers and dancing plumes, wiiich gave the whole 
that air of splendour and pageant that excites enthusiasm 
and stimulates hope. 

The king^s eyes lightened with joy as he looked 
upon them ; and conscious of his own great powers of 
mind to lead to the best effect the noble host before 
^im, he no longer doubted of victory. 
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•^Now," said he in his own breast, as he thought of 
all that the last few years had brought, — the humiliatioii 
chat the pope had inflicted on him — ^the agony of his 
parting from Agnes — ^the vow that had been extorted 
from him not to see her till the council had pronounced^ 
upon his divorce, if its sentence should be given within' 
six months — the long delays of the church of Rome, 
whicji had now nearly protracted its deliberations be- 
yona that period — the treason which tlie proceedings 
of Innocent had stirred up among his vassals, mingled 
with the memory of torn affections and many bitter 
injuries, — " now ! it shall be my turn to triumph. 
Agnes ! I will soon be thine, or in the grave ! and let 
me see the man, prelate or prince, who, when I have 
once more clasped thy hand in mine, shall dare to 
pluck it thence ! Now, now T he murmured, — '^ now 
the turn is mine !** 

Detaching a part of his new-raised army to keep in 
check the forces of King John in Poitou, Philip Augustus, 
without a moment^s delay, marched to meet the chief 
foody of the confederates in Flanders. 

All the horrors of a great and bloody warfare soon 
followed the bodies of plunderers and adventurers that 
went before the army, burning, pillaging, and destroying 
every thmg as they advanced beyond the immediate 
territories of the king. Nothing was beheld as the 
army advanced but smoking ruins, devastated fields, 
and the dead bodies of women and children, mingled 
with the half-consumed carcasses of cattle, and the 
broken -implements of industry and domestic comfort. 
It was a piteous and sad sight to see all the pleasant 
dwellings of a land laid waste, the hopes of the year's 
labour sdl destroyed ; and the busy human emmets, that 
had there toiled and joyed, swept away as if the wing 
of a pestilence had brushed the face of the earth, or 
lying murdered on their desolate hearths. 

Philip Augustus, more refined than his age, strove 
to soften the rigours of warfare by many a proclamation 
agtunst all useless violence ; but in that day such pro- 
clamations were in vain ; and the veiy unsheathing of 
war*s flaming sword scorched up the land before it struck* 
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In the mean while, the imperial forces, now swelled 
to more than two hundred thousand men, marched 
eagerly to meet the king, and about the same time 
each army arrived within a few miles of Toumay. 

Both chieftains longed for a battle, yet the ardour of 
Philip's forces was somewhat slackened since their 
departure from Soissons. Ferrand of Flanders and his 
confederates had contrived with infinite art to seduce 
some of the followers of the French monarch, and to 
spread doubt and suspicion over many others ; so that 
Philip^s reliance was shaken in his troops, and most 
of the leaders divided among themselves. 

Such continued the doubtful state of the royal army 
when Philip arrived at Toumay, and heard that the 
emperor, with all his forces, was encamped at the village 
of Mortain, within ten miles of the city; but still the 
king resolved to stake all upon a battle ; for, though 
his troops were inferior, he felt that his own superior 
mind was a host ; and he saw that, if the disaflfectioB 
which was reported really existed among his baion8» 
delay would but increase it in a tenfold degree. 

llie evening had come, all his preparations were over ; 
he had summoned his barons to council in an hour ; and, 
sitting in a large chamber of the old castle of Toumay, 
I^ilip had given order that he should not be disturbed 

He felt, as it were, a thirst for calm and tranquil 
thought. The last few months of his existence had 
been given up to all the energy of action ; his reflec- 
tions had been nothing but eternal calculation — the 
combination of his own movements-rthe anticipation of 
his enemy's — ^plans of battle and policy ; and all the 
thousand momentary anxieties that press upon the 
general of a large and ill-organized army. He had 
thought deeply and continually, it is true ; but he had 
not time for thoughts of that grand and extensive 
nature that raise and dignify the mind every time they 
are indulged. Though Agnes too was still the secret 
object that gave life and movement to all his energies 
— ^ough he loved her still with that deep, powerful 
love tliat is seldom permitted to share the heart with 
ambition-«-though she, in fact, was his ambition's obJ€ct» 
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«ad though the battle to which he strode would, if 
won, place in his hands such power that none should 
dare to hold her from him — ^yet he had scarcely hitherto 
had an instant to bestow on those calmer, sweeter, 
gentler ideas, where feeling mingles with reflection, 
and relieves the mind from petty calculation and work- 
day cares. There are surely two distinct parts linked 
together in the human soul — ^feeling and thought: — 
the thought, that receives, that separates, that investi- 
gates, that combines; — the feeling, that hopes, that 
wishes, that enjoys, that creates. 

Philip Augustus, however, felt a thirst for that calm 
reflection wherein feeling has the greater share ; and, 
covering his eyes with his hands, he now abandoned 
himself to it sdtogether. The coming day was to be a 
day of bloodshed and of strife, — a day that was to 
hurl him from a throne, or to crown him wi& immortal 
renown, — to leave him a corpse on the cold field of 
battle, or to increase his power and glory, and restore 
him to Agnes. He thought of it long and deeply. He 
thought of what would be Agnes's grief if she heard 
that her husband, that her lover had fallen before his 
enemies ; and he wrung his own heart by picturing the 
agony of hers. Then again came brighter visions. 
Hope rose up and grew into expectation ; and he fancied 
what would be her joy, when, crowned with the laurel 
of victory, and scoffing to shame the impotent thunder 
of the Roman church, he should clasp her once more 
in his arms, and bid her tread upon the necks of her 
enemies. Ambition perhaps had its share in his breast, 
and his thoughts might run on to conquest yet to come, 
and to mighty schemes of polity and aggrandizement ; 
but still Agnes had therein a share. In the chariot of 
victory, or on the imperial throne, imagination always 
placed her by his side. 

His dream was interrupted by a quick step, and the 
words, ** My lord ;" and, uncovering his eyes, he beheld 
Ouerin advancing from behind the tapestry that fell 
over the door. 

" What now ? Guerin,** cried the king somewhat im* 
patiently. '* What now ?" 
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^ My lord," replied the minister, ** I would not bvre 
intruded, but that I haye just seen a fellow, who brings 
tidings fh>m the enemy's camp, of such importance, I 
judged that you would willingly give ear to it yourself.** 

" Knowest thou the man T demanded Philip : ** I love 
not spies.** 

«« I cannot say, with any certainty, that I have before 
seen him, sire,** replied Guerin, ^' diough I have some 
remembrance of his face. He says, however, that he 
was foot'^ervant to Prince Arthur, who hired him at 
Tours ; and he gives so clear an account o[ the taking 
of Mirebeau, and the subsequent disasters, that there 
is little doubt of his tale. He says, moreover, that* 
being taken there with the rest. Lord Salisbury has 
kept him with him since, to dress one of his horses ; 
till, finding himself so neu* the royal army, he made 
his escape like a true man.** 

^ Admit him,** said the king : ^ his tale isa likely one.** 

Guerin retired for a moment; and then returned* 
with a bony, powerful man, whose short-cut hair, long 
beard, and mustachios, ofiered so different an appear- 
ance to the face of any thing like a Frenchman in 
those days, that Philip gazed on him with some doubts* 

**How, fellow!" cried he; ^tbon art surely some 
Polaek, no true Frenchman, with thy beard like a 
hermit*8, and thy hair like a hedgehog I** 

The man*8 tongue, however, at once shdwed that he 
claimed France for his country justly ; and his singular 
appearance he accounted for, by 8a3ring it was a whim 
of the Eari of Salisbury. 

^ Answer me then,** said the king, looking upon him 
somewhat sternly. ^ Where were your tents pitched 
in the enemy*s camp? — ^You wiU find I know their 
forces as well as you ; and if you deceive me, yon die.** 

**The tents of the Earl of Salisbury are pitched 
between those of the Ck>unt of Holland and the troops 
of the emperor, so please you, sire,** replied the man 
boldly. ** I came to tell the truth, not to deceive yon*** 

** You have spoken truth in one thing, aft least,** re- 
plied the monarch. ^ One more question,** he continued, 
looking at some notes on the table, — ** one more quee* 
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^on, and thou shall tell thy tale thy own way. What 
ytM>ps lie behind those of the DuJce of Brabant, and 
what are their number ?** 

*^ The next tents to those of the Duke of Brabant," 
replied the man, ** are those of the Duke of Loraine, 
•amounting, they say in the camp, to nine hundred 
knights and seven thousand men-at-arms.** 

'* Thou ait right in the position, fellow, and nearly 
right in the number," replied the king ; " therefore will 
I believe thee. Now repeat the news that you gave to 
that good knight." 

" May it please you, sire," replied the man, with a 
degree of boldness that amounted almost to affectation, 
^Mate last night a council was held in the tent of 
tlie emperor; and the Earl of Salisbury chose me to 
hold his horse near the entrance of the tent, — ^for he is 
as proud an Englishman as ever buckled on spurs ; 
— and though all the other princes contented them- 
selves with leaving their horses on the outside of tl)e 
second guard, he must needs ride to the very door 
of the tent, and have his horse held there till he 
came out." 

*« By my faith ! Ms like their island pride !" said the 
king. ** Each Englishman fancies himself equal to a 
prince. But proceed with thy tale, and be quick, for 
Che hour of the council approaches." 

** My story is a very short one, sire," replied the 
man, "for it was but little I heard. However, after 
they had spoken within the tent for some time in a low 
voice, the emperor's tongue sounded very loud, as if 
some one had opposed him; and I heard him say, 
* He will march against us, whatever be the peril — I 
know him well ; and then, at the narrow passage of 
Damarets we will cut them off to a man, for Sir Guy 
de Coucy has promised to embarrass their rear with 
the njen of Tankerville ; — ^and he will keep his word 
too V cried the emperor, loudly, as if some one had 
seemed to doubt it, ' for we have promised him the hand 
of his lady love, the daughter of Count Julian of tha 
Mount, if we win the victory.'" 

13 
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**Ha!'* cried the king, turning his eyes from the 
conntenance of the infonner to that of Guerin, — ^ ha i 
this is treason, indeed ! Said they aught else, fellow, 
that you heard V . 

" They spoke of there being many traitors in your 
host, sire,^ replied the man; ^but they named none 
else but Sir Guy de Coucy; and just then I heard the 
Earl of Salisbuiy ^eak, as if he were walking to the 
mouth of the tent. * If Philip discovers his treason** 
said he, * he will cut off his head, and then your plan 
is nkught.' Just as he spoke, he came out, and seeing 
me stand near the tent, he bade me angrily go farther 
off, so that I heard no more.** 

'^ Have Sir Guy de Coucy to prison !** said the king, 
turning to Guerin. " By the holy rood ! we will follow 
the good Earl of Salisbury's plan, and have one trait<Nr 
less in the camp !^ 

As he heard these words, the eyes of the infonner 
sparkled with a degree of joy that did not escape the 
keen observing glance of the king; but, wishing to 
gain more certain knowledge, he thanked him with 
condescending dignity for the news he had given, and 
told him to wait among the sergeants-of-arms below 
till the council should be over, when the chancellor 
would give him a purse of gold as a reward for his 
services. The man with a low reverence retired. 
" Follow, Guerin," cried Philip, hastily. " Bid some 
of the sergeants look to him narrowly, but let them 
treat him well. Lead him to babUe, if it be possible. 
However, on no account let him escape. Have this 
De Coucy to prison too, though I doubt the tale." 

Guerin turned to obey; but at that moment the 
pages from without opened the doors of the chamber, 
giving entrance to the barons vrho had been called to 
the council. 

A moment of bustle succeeded ; and by the time that 
Guerin could quit the king, the man who had brought 
the infopifEtion we have just heard was gone, and 
nowhere to be found. 

So suspicious a circumstance induced Guerin lo 
refrain from those strong measures against De Couc) 
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which the king had commanded, till he had communi- 
cated with the monarch on the subject. He sent down, 
however, to th^ young knight's quarters, to require his 
presence at the castle on businesjs of import ; when the 
answer returned by his squires was, that De Coucy him- 
self, his squire Hugo de Barre, who had by this time 
been ransomed by his lord, his page, and a small party 
of lanees had been absent ever since the encampment 
had been completed, and no one knew whither they 
had gone. 

Guerin knit his brows; for he would have staked 
much upon De Coucy^s honour ; but yet, his absence 
at so critical a moment was difficult to be accounted for. 
He retamed to Philip instantly, and found the council 
still in deliberation; some of its members being of 
opinion that it would be better to mardi directly forward 
upon Mortain, and attack the enemy without loss of 
time; and others, again, strongly counselling retreat 
upon Perronne. 

Many weighty arguments had been produced on 
both sides ; and at the moment Guerin entered, a degree 
of silence had taken place previous to the king's pro* 
Douncing his final decision. Guerin, however, ap- 
proached the monarch, and bending beside him, informed 
him in a low voice of what he had just heard 

The king listened, knitting his brows and fixing his 
eyes upon the table, till Guerin had concluded ; then 
raising his head, and thinking for a moment, without 
taking any immediate notice of what the minister had 
said, he announced his decision on the pomt before the 
council. 

" Noble lords," said he, "we have heard and weighed 
your o^nions upon the conduct of Uie war; but various 
circumstances will induce us, in some degree, to modify 
both, or, rather, to take a medium between them. If 
we advance upon the enemy at Mortain, we expose 
ourselves to immense disadvantage in the narrow pas- 
sage by Damarets. This consideration opposes itself 
on the one hand ; and on the other, it must never be 
said that Philip of France fled before his enemies, 
when supported by so many true and faithful pee* 
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we see around us here ;" and the monarch glanced hie 
eagle eye rapidly from jface to face, with a look which, 
without evincing doubt, gathered at once the ezpreeeioo 
of each as he spoke. ^ Our determination therefore ia, 
early to-morrow morning to march, as if towards Lille ; 
and the next day, wheeling through the open plains of 
that country, to take the enemy on their flank, before 
they are aware of oar designs. By dawn, theiiefore, I 
pray ye, noble peers, have your men all arrayed be- 
neath your banners, and we will march against our 
enemy; who, be assured, whatever fair promises he 
holds out, is not alone the enem^^f Philip, bat of every 
true Frenchman. You are fighting for your hearths 
and for your homes ; and where is the man that will 
not strike boldly in such a quarrel! For to-night, 
lords, adieu I To-morrow we will meet you with the 
first ray of the san.** 

With these words the council broke up, and the 
barons took their leave and withdrew ; some well con- 
tented with the 1^^'s plan, some murmuring that their 
opinion had not hevn conceded to, and some, perhaps^ 
disappointed with a scheme that threatened failure to the 
very confederacy against which they appeared in aims* 

^^ *Tis strange, Guerin ! 'tis strange !" cried the kingf 
as soon as his peers were gone. ^ We have traitors 
among us, I fear! — Yet I will not believe that De 
Coucy is false. His absence is unaccountable; but, 
depend on it, there^is ^eome good cause ; — ^and yet, that 
groom's tale agamst bim! *Tis strange! I doubt 
some of the faces, too, that I have seen but now. But 
I will try them, Guerin^ — ^I will try them ; and if they 
be traitors they shall damn themselves to hell !" 

As the king had commanded, with the first ray of 
the sun the host was under arms ; and stretching out 
in a long line under the walls of Toumay, it offered a 
gay and splendid sight, with the horizontal beama^ of 
3iQ early morning shinmg bright on a thousand banners, 
and flashing back firom ten thousand lances. 

The marshals had scarcely arrayed it five minutes, 
when the king, followed by his glittering train, issued 
forth fiiom the castle, mounted on a superb black charger, . 
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and anned cap-k-pie. He rode slowly from one end 
of the line to the other, bowing his plumed helmet in 
answer to the shouts and acclamations of the troops, 
and then returned to the very centre of ibe host. 
Circling round the crest of his casque were seen the 
golden fleurs-de-lis of the crown of France; and it was 
remarked, that behind him two of his attendants carried 
an immense golden wine cup, called a hanap, and a 
sharp naked sword. 

In the centre of the line the king paused, and raised 
the volant piece of his helmet, when his face might be 
seen by every one, calm, proud, and dignified. At a 
sign from the monarch two priests« approached, carry- 
ing a large silver cruise and a small loaf of breaid, 
which PMLip received from their hands ; and, cutting 
the bread iato pieces with the edge of the sword carried 
by his attendant, he placed the pieces in the chalice* 
and then poured it frill of wine. 

** Barons of France P' cried he, in a loud voice, which 
made itself heard to an immense diftance^ — ^'^ Barons 
S>f France ! Some foul liar last night sent me word, 
that there were traitors in my eouncil>and rebels in my 
host. Here I stand before you all, bearing on my casque 
the crown of France ; and if among you there be one 
man that judges me unworthy to wear that crown, in- 
stantly let him separate from my people and depart to 
my enemies. He shall go free and unscathed, with his 
arms and followers, on the honour of a king ! But those 
noble barons who are willing to fight and to die with 
their sovereign, in defence of their wives, their children, 
their hdmes, and their country — ^let them come forward ; 
and in union with their king, eat this consecrated bread, 
and^taste this sacred wine ; and cursed be he who shall 
hereafter forget this sign of unity and fellowship I" 

, A loud shout from the whole host was the first reply ; 
and then each baron, without an exception, hurried for- 
ward before the ranks, and claimed io pledge himself 
as Philip had proposed. . 

In the midst of the ceremony, however, a tall strong 
man in black armour pushed Ms way through the rest,^ 
exclaiming, " Give me the cup I Give me the cup !" / 
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When it was placed in his hands, he raised it first to 
his head, without hfting the visor of his helmet ; but 
finding his nastake, he unclasped the volant hurriedly, 
and throwing it back discovered the wild countenance 
of Count Thibalt.d^Auvergne. He then raised again 
the cup, and with a quick but not ungraceful movement, 
bowed low to Philip, and drank some of the wine. 

" PhiUp, King of France, I am yours till death," he 
said, when he had Srunk ; and after gazing for a few 
moments earnestly in the king's face, he turned his horse 
and galloped back to a large body of lances a little in 
the rear of the line. 

^* Unhappy man!" said the king; and turning to 
Gueriii, he added — ** Let him be looked to, Guerin. See 
who is with him." 

On sending to inquire, however, it was replied, that 
the Count d*Auvergne was there with his vassals and 
followers, to serve his sovereign, Philip Augustus, in his 
wars, as a true and faithful hegeman. 

Satisfied, therefore, that he was under good and care- 
fvl guidance, tlie king turned his thoughts back to other 
subjects; and, having briefly thanked his barons for 
their ready zeal, commanded the army to begin its 
march upon Lille. ^ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Between Mortain and Toumay, in a small road with 
high banks on either side, the shrubs and flowers of 
which were covered with a thick coating of dust, rode 
two of our old acquaintances, on the same morning that 
the review we have just described took place in the 
array of the king. 

The first, armed in haubergeon and casque, with his 
liauftsecol, or gorget, hiding his long beard, and his hel- 
met covering fis short-cut hair, it was no longer diflicult 
to recognise as Jodello the Braban^ois, whom we last 
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saw in an assumed character before Philip Augustus. 
By his side, more gaudily costumed than ever, with a 
long peacock's feather oniamenting his black cap, rode 
Gallon the Fool. 

Though two persons of such respectability might well 
have pretended to some attendants, they were alone ; 
and Jodelle, who seemed m some haste, and not par- 
ticularly pleased with his companion's society, was 
pricking on at a sharp pace. But Gallon's mare, on 
which he was once more mounted, had been trained by 
himself, and ambled' after the Coterel's horse with a 
sweet sort of pertinacity from which there was no 
escaping. 

" Why follow you me, fool, devil T cried the Bra- 
bangois. — '^Grettheegpne! We shall meet again. Fear 
not ! I am in haste ; and my curse upon those idiot 
Saxons that let you go, when I charged them to keep 
you, after you hunted me all the way from your camp 
to ours laf t night." 

*' Haw, haw !" cried Gallon, showing all his white 
sharp teeth to the very back, as he grinned at Jodelle ; 
— '^ haw, haw ! thou art ungrateful. Sire Jodelle — Haw, 
haw ! to think of a Goterel being ungrateful ! Did not 
I let thee into all Goucy's secrets two days ago? Did 
not I save thy neck from the hangman five months 
ago ? And now, thou ungrateful hound, Uiou grudgest 
me thy sweet company. — Haw, haw ! I that love thee, 
haw, haw, haw ! I that enjoy thy delectable society ! — 
Haw, haw ! Haw, haw I Haw, haw !" and he rolled 
and shouted with laughter, as if the very idea of any 
one loving the Braban9ois was sufficient to furnish the 
whole world with mirth. " So, thou toldest thy brute 
Saxons to keep me, or hang me, or burn me alive if they 
would, last night, — ay, and my bonny mare too ;. saying, 
it was as great a devil as myself, haw, haw ! Maitre 
Jodelle ! They told me all. But they fell in love with 
my phiz ; and let me go, all for the sweetnesa of my 
countenance. Who can resist my wondrous charms ?" 
and he contorted his features iato a form that left them 
the likeness of nothing human. " But I'll plague thee !" 
he continued ; " I'll never leave thee, till I see what 
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thou dost with that packet in thy bosom.-— Haw, haw ! 
m tease thee ! I have plagued the Goucy enough, for 
a blow he gave me one day. — ^Haw, haw 1 that I have ! 
Now, methinks, Fll have done with that, and do him 
some good service !** 

*' Thoult never serve him more, fool !** cried JodeUe* 
his eyes gleaming with sanguinary satisfaction ; ** 1 
have paid him, too, for the blow he gave me — and for 
more things than that ! His head is off by this time, 
juggler ! I heard the order given myself — ay, and I 
caused that order ! Ha! canst thou do a feat like that f 

*' Haw, haw ! Haw, haw, haw T screamed Gallon, 
wriggling his snout hither and thither, and holding his 
sides with laughter. ^'Haw, haw I thou dolt! thou 
ass ! thou block ! thou stun^ of an old tree ! By the 
Lord ! thou must be a wit, after all, to invent such a 
piece of uncommon stupidity.^->Haw, haw, haw ! Haw, 
haw I Didst thou think, that I would have furnished 
thee with a good tale against the Coucy, and given 
thee means of speech with the chancellor himself, 
without taking care to get the cow-killing, hammer-fisted 
homicide out of the way first T — Haw, haw ! thou idiot. 
Haw, haw, haw 1 — ^Lord ! what an ass a Coterel is ! — 
Haw, haw, haw !** 

^ Not such an ass as thou dreamest, fiend !** mmtered 
Jodelle, setting his teeth close, and almost resolved to 
aim a blow with his dagger at the juggler as he rode 
beside him. But Gallon had always one of his eyes, 
at least, fixed upon his ceaipanion ; and, in truth, Jodelle 
had seen so much of his eztraordinaty activity and 
strength, Oiat' he held Gallon in some dreati, and 
scarcely dmd to close with him in fair and equal fight. 
He had smothered his vengeance for long, however, and 
he had no inclination to delay it much longer, as the 
worthy Brabancois had more' reasons than one for 
resolving to rid himself of 4he society of a person so 
little trustworthy as Gallon, in the most summary man- 
ner possible — ^but the only question was, bow to take 
Inm at a disadvantage. 

For tliis purpose, it was necessarj' to cover every 
appearance of wrath, that the juggler might be thrown 
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off his guard. Jodelle smoothed his brow, therefore; 
and, after a momentt sheeted to join in Gallon's laugh* 
^ Thou art a cunning dealer !** said he — ^* thou art a 
cunni]%- dealer ! SirGkdlon! But, in troth, I should 
like to know how thou didst contrive to beguile this De 
Coucy away from the army, as thou sayest, at such a 
moment.*^ 

*♦ Haw, haw I" cried Gallon — ^^ haw, haw ! Twas 
no hard work. How dost thou catch a sparrow, Sire 
Jodelle? Is it not by spreading out some crumbs? 
Well, by the holy rood ! — as he says himself, — ^I sent him 
a goose's errand all the way down the river, to recon* 
noitre a party of men whom I made Ermold the page, 
make Hugo the squire, make Coucy the knight believe 
were going to take the king's host on the flai& ! — Haw, 
haw! Oh rare!** 

^ By St. Peter ! thou hast betrayed what I told thee 
when we were drinking two nights since," cried Jodelle. 
''Fool! thou wilt have my dagger in thee if thou 
heedest not !" 

** Oh rare !" shouted Gallon, " Oh rare ! What then, 
did I tell the Coucy true, when I said Count Julian of 
the Mount and WiUiam de la Roche Guyon were there 
with ten thousand men? — ^Haw, haw! did I tell him 
true, Coterel ? Talk not to me of daggers, lout, or FU \ 

drive mine in under thy fifth rib, and leave thee as dead 
as a horse's bones on a common — ^Haw, haw! I 
thought the Coucy would have gone down with all the 
men of TankerviUe, and have chined me that fair-faced 
coward that once fingered this great monument of my 
beauty ;" and he laid his finger on his long unnatural 
snout, with so mingled an expression of face, that it was 
difiicult to decide whether he spoke in vanity or mockery. 
•* But he only went down to reconnoitre," added the 
juggler. " The great ninny ! he might have swallowed 
■fatilier and lover up at a mouthful, and then married tho 
heiress if he had liked ! And he calls me fool, too ! 
Oh rare ! — ^But where art thou going, beau Sire Jodelle ? 
I saw all your army afoot before I left them to come 
after you ; and I dreamed that they were going to cut 
off the king at the passage by Bovines ; and doubtless 
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thou art bearer of an order to Sir Julian and 0Kmt 
William, with the Duke of Idmburg and the men of 
Ardennes, to take him in the rear. — ^Ilaw, haw j thpe 
will be fine smashing of bones and hacking of^^^0h-l 
must be there to have the picking of the dead men.^ 

Thus ran on Gallon, rambling firom subject to sub- 
ject, but withal betraying so clear a knowledge of all 
the plans of the imperial army, that Jodelle believed 
hb information to be little less than magical ; though 
indeed Gallon was indebted for it to strollmg among the 
tents of the Germans the night before, and catching 
here and there, while he amused the knights and squires 
with his tricks of jongUrie^ all the rumours that were 
afloat concerning the movements of the next day. 
From these, with a happiness that madness sometimes 
has, he jumped at conclusions which many a wiser 
brain would have missed, and, like a blind man stum* 
bling on a treasure, hit by accident upon the exact truth. 

As his conversation with Jodelle arrived at this par- 
ticular point, the road which they were pursuing opened 
out upon a little irregular piece of ground, bisected by 
another by-path, equally ornamented by high rough 
banks. Nevertheless, neither of these roads traversed 
the centre of the little green or common, the one which 
the travellers were pursuing skirting along the side, 
under the sort of cliff by which it was flanked ; and 
the other edging the opposite extreme. At the intersec- 
tion of the paths, however, on the very top of the farther 
bank, stood a tall elm-tree, which Gallon measured with 
his eye as they approached, 

" Haw, haw !*• cried he, delighting in every recollec- 
tion that might prove unpleasant to his neighbours. — 
^ Haw, haw ! beau Sire Jodelle ! Monstrous like the 
tree on which they were going to hang you, near the 
Pont de I'Arche ! — ^Haw, haw, haw ! — The time when 
you were like to be hanged, and I saved you — you 
remember t" 

^* Thou didst not save me, fool !** replied the Bnui 
ban^ois; ***twas King John saved me. I would not 
owe my life to such a foul fool as thou art for all that 
it is worth. The king saved my life to do a great deed 
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of vengeance, which I will accomplish jei before I die,** 
added Jodelle ; ** and then Fll accoont with him too, for 
what I owe him — he shall not be forgot ! no no !** and 
the plimderer^s eyes gleamed as he thought of the fate 
that the faithless monarch had appointed for him, and 
connected it with the vague schemes of vengeance that 
were floating through his own brain. 

^^ Haw, haw !^ cried Gallon. ^ If thou goest not to 
hell. Sire Jodelle, thou art sure 'twill not be for lack of 
thanklessness, to back your fair bevy of gentlemanly 
vices. John, the gentle, sent thee thy pardon, that thou 
mightest murder De Coucy for prating of his murder* 
ing Arthur, — ^I know that as well as thou dost ; but had 
my tongue. not been quicker than his messenger's horse, 
thou wouldst soon have been farther on your road* to 
Heaven than ever you may be again. Oh rare ! How 
the crows of the Pont de VArchs must hate me ! — Haw, 
haw ! vinegar face I didst ever turn milk sour with thy 
sharp nose % — ^Hark ! Hear you not a distant clatter t 
Your army is marching down towards the bridge, 
Prince Pumpkin," he rambled on : "^ Fll up into yon 
tree, and see ; for this country is as flat as pease por- 
ridge." 

So saying. Gallon sprang to the ground, climbed the 
bank in an instant, and walked up the straight boU of 
the tree as easily as if he had been furnished with a 
ladder ; giving a quick glance round, however, every 
step, to see £at Jodelle did not take any advantage 
of him. 

His movements had been so rapid, that with the be^t 
intentions thereunto in the world, the Coterel could not 
have injured him in his ascent ; and when he was once 
up, he began to question him on what he saw. 

"What do I see?" said Gallon. "Why, when I 
lo«k that way, I see German asses, and Loraine foxes, 
ax^ English curs, and Flanders mules, all marching 
down towards the river as quietly as may be ; and when 
1 Jook the other way, I perceive a whole band of French 
monkeys, tripping on gayly without seeing the others ; 
and viiten I look down there," he continued, pointing to 
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Jodelle, ** I see a Pro¥eii9al wolf, hungry for {ilmidert 

and thirsty for blood ;** and Gallon began to descend 
the tree. 

As he had spoken, there was a sound of horMS 
heard coming up the road, and Jodelle spurred close up 
under the bsLuk, as if to catch a glance of the persona 
who were approaching; but, at the same moment, he 
quietly drew his sword. Gallon instantly perceiTed hia 
manoeuvre, and attempted to spring up the tree onee 
more. 

Ere he could do so, however, Jodelle struck at him ; 
and though he could only reach high enough to woimd 
the tendon of his leg, the pain made the juggler let go 
his hold, and he fell to the top of the bank, nearly on 
a level with the face of the Coterel, who, rising in his 
stirrups, with the lull lunge of his arm, plunged his 
sword into his body. 

Though mortally wounded, Grallon, without word or 
groan, rolled down the bank, and clung to the legs of 
his enemy's horse, impeding the motions of the animal 
as much as if it had been clogged ; while at the sane 
time Jodelle now urged it furiously with the spur ; for the 
sound of coming cavaliers, and the glance of a knigfat*ia 
pennon from behind the turn of the road, at about a 
hundred yards' distance, showed liim that he must either 
ride on, or take the risk of the party being inimical to 
his own. 

Three times the horse, plunging furiously under the 
spur, set its feet full on the body of the unfortunate 
juggler ; but still he kept his hold, without a speech or 
outcry, till suddenly shouting, ^ Haw, haw ! — ^Haw, 
haw, haw ! — The Coucy ! the Coucy ! Haw, haw !*• 
he let go his hold ; and the Coterel groped on at fiill 
speed, ascertaining by a single glance that Gallon's 
shout announced nothing but the truth. 

De Coucy's eyes were quick, however; and his 
horse far fleeter than that of the Coterel. He saw 
Jodelle and recognised him instantly ; while the dying 
form of Gallon, and the blood that stained the dry white 
sand of the road, in dark red patches round abdut» told 
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their own tale, and were not to be mistaken. Without 
pausing to clasp his visor, or to brace his shield, the 
Knight snatched his lance from his squire, struck his 
spurs into the flanks of his charger, and, before Jodelle 
had reached the other side of the little green, the iron 
of the spear struck him between the shoulders, and 
passing through his plastron as if it had been made of 
parchment, hurled him from his horse, never to mount 
again. A shrill cry like that of a wounded vulture, as 
the knight struck him, and a deep groan as he fell to 
the ground, were the only sounds that the plunderer 
altered more. De Coucy tugged at his lance for a mo- 
ment, endeavouring to shake it free from the body ; but 
finding that he could not do so without dismounting, he 
left it in the hands of his squire, and returned to the 
spot where Gallon the Fool still lay, surrounded by 
part of the young knight's train. 

•• Coucy, Coucy I** cried the dying juggler, in a faint 
voice, " Gallon is going on the long journey ! Come 
hither and speak to him before he sets out !'* 

The young knight put his foot to the ground, and 
came close up to his wounded follower, who gazed on 

him with wistful eyes, in which shone the first glance 

of affection, perhaps, that ever he had bestowed on 

mortal man. 

" I am sorry to leave thee, Coucy !" said he, " I am 

sorry to leave, thee, now it comes to this — I love thee 

better than I thought. — Give me thy hand." 

De Coucy spoke a few words of kindness to him, 

and let him take his hand, which he carried feebly to 

his lips, and licked it like a dying dosf. 

•' I have spited you very oflen, Coucy," said the 

juggler ; " and, do you know, I am sorry for it now, 

for you have been kinder to me than any one else. 

Will you forgive me ?" 

"Yes, my poor Gallon," replied the knight: •'! 

know of no great evil thou hast done ; and even if thou 

hast, I forgive thee from my heart." 

♦* Heaven bless thee for it !" said Gallon, — " Heaven 

bless thee for it ! — But hark thee, De Coucy I I will 
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,do thee one good turn before I die. — Give me some 
wine out of thy houtiau^ mad Ermold the page, and I 
will tell the Coucy where I have wronged him, and 
where he may right himself. Give me some wine, 
quick, for my horse is jogging to the other world.** 

Ermold, as he was desired, put the leathern botde, 
which every one travelled with in those days, to the 
lips of the dying man ; who, after a long draught, pro- 
ceeded with his confession. We will pass over many 
a trick which he acknowledged to have played his loid 
in the Holy Land, at Constantinople, and in Italy, 
always demanding between each, ^ Can you forgive me 
now r* De Coucy's heart was not one to refuse pardon 
to a dying man ; and Gallon proceeded to speak of the 
deceit he had put upon him concerning the lands of the 
Count de Tankerville. "It was all false together,** 
said he. " The Vidame of Besan9on told me to tell 
you, that his friend, the Count de Tankerville, had sent 
a charter to be iept in the king's hands, giving you all 
his feoffs ; and now, when he sees you with the army, 
commanding the men of Tankerville, the vidame thinks 
that you are commanding them by your own right, not 
out of the good will of the king. Besides, he told me, 
he did not know whether your uncle was dead or not ; 
but that Bernard, the Hermit of Vincennes, could in- 
form you." 

" But why did you not — ^ demanded De Coucy. 

" Ask me no questions, Coucy," cried Gallon : ** I 
have but little breath left ; and that must go to tell you 
something more important still. From the top of yon 
tree, I saw the king marching down to the bridge at 
Bovines ; and, without his knowing it, the enemy are 
marching after him. If he gets half over, he is lost 
I heard Henry of Brabant last night say, that they would 
send a plan of their battle to the Duke of Limburg, 
Count Julian, and William de la Roche Guyon, whose 
troops I sent you after down the river. He said too,** 
proceeded Gallon, growing apparently fainter as be 
spoke, — *'*' he said too, that it was to be carried by (me 
who well knew the French camp. — Oh, Coucy, my 
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br«atb fails me. Jodelle, the Coterel — ^he is the mai|» 
1 am sure — ^the papers are on him. — But, Coucy! 
Coucy !" he continued, gasping for breath, and holding 
the knight with a sort of convulsive grasp, as he saw 
him turning to seek the important packet he mentioned, 
— ^" Do not go, Coucy ! do not go to the camp— they 
think you a traitor. — Oh, how dim my eyes grow I— 
They will have your head off — don't go — ^you'll be of 
no use with the head off. — ^Haw, haw ! haw, haw !" 
And with a faint effort at his old wild laugh, Gallon the 
Fo(^ gave one or two sharp shudders, and yielded the 
spirit, still holding De Coucy tight by the arm. 

'^ He is gone !" said the knight, disengaging himself 
from his grasp. *^ Our anny marching upon Bovines !'' 
continued he : '* can it be true ? They were not to quit 
Toumay for two days. — Up, Ermold, into that tree, 
and see whether you can gain any sight of them. 
Quick ! for we must spur hard, if it be true. — You, 
Hugo, search the body of the Coterel. — Quick, Er- 
mold — ^hold by that branch — there, your foot on the 
other ! See you any thing now ?" 

With some difficulty, Ermold de Marcy, though an 
active youth, had climbed half-way up the tree that 
Gallon had sprung up like a squirrel ; and now, holding 
round it with both legs and arms, he gazed out over the 
far prospect. ** I see spears," cried he, — " I see spears 
marching on by the river — and I can see the bridge too !" 

"Are there any men on iit" cried De Coucy! — 
•' how far is it from the foremost spears ?" 

" It k clear yet !" replied the page ; *• but the lances 
in the van are not half a mile from it !" 

" Look to the right ! — ^look to the right !" cried the 
knight ; " towards Mortain, what see you ?" 

" I see a clump or two of spears," replied the youth, 
"scattered here and there; but over one part, that 
seems a valley, there rises a cloud ; — it may be the 
morning mist — it may be dust: — stay, I will climb 
higher ;" and he contrived to reach two or three branches 
above. " Lances, as I live !" cried he : " I see the steel 
heads glittering through the cloud of dust, and moving 
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4P1, just above the place where the hill cuts thenk 
They are rising above the slope — now they dip down 
again — thousands on thousands — never did I see such 
a host in Christendom or Paynimry I** 

** Come down, Ermold, and motmt !'* cried the knight 
" Two of the servants-<^-arnis take up yon poor fellow's 
body r* he continued^ *' and bear it to the cottage where 
we watered our horses but now — then follow towards 
the bridge with all speed. — ^Now, Hugo, hast thou the 
packet ? 'Tis it, by the holy rood !" he added, taking 
a sealed paper that the squire had found upon Jodelle. 
" To horse ! to horse I We shall reach the king's host 
yet ere the van has passed the bridge. He must fight 
Qiere or lose alL^ And followed by the small body of 
spears that accompanied him, Guy de Coucy spurred on 
at full gallop towards the bridge of Bovines. 

The distance might be about four miles ; but ere he 
had rode one-half of that way, he came suddenly 
upon a body of about twenty spears, at the top of a 
shght rise that concealed each party till they were 
within fifty yards of the other. "Down with your 
lances !" cried De Coucy ; " France ! France ! A 
Coucy ! a Coucy !** and in an instant the spears of his 
followers, to the number of about seventy, were levelled 
in a long straight row. 

" France ! France !" echoed the other party ; and« 
riding forward, De Coucy was met in mid space by the 
chancellor Guerin, — armed at all points, but hearing 
the coat and cross of a Knight Hospitaller — ^and Adam 
Viscomit de Melun, who had together rode out from 
' the main body of the army, to ascertain the truth of 
some vague reports, that the enemy had left Mortain, 
and was pursuing with all his forces. 

" Well met ! Sir Guy de Coucy," said Guerin. " By 
your cry of France but now, I trust you are no traitor 
to France, though strani^e accusations against yon 
reached the king last night; and your absence at a 
moment of danger countenanced them. — I have order,** 
he added, " to attach you for treason.** 

^ Whosoever calls me traitor, lies in his teeth,** replied 
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the kaight rapidly, eager to arrive at the king's host 
with all speed. ** My absence was in the king's sr^* 
vice ; and as to attaching me for treason, lord bishop," 
he added with a smile, ** methinks my seventy lances 
against your twenty will soon cancel your warrant. I 
dreamed not that the king would tlunk of marching 
to-day, being Sunday, or I should have returned before. 
— ^But now, my lord, my errand is to the king himself, 
and 'tis one also that requires speed. The enemy are 
following like hounds behind the deer. I have here a 
plan of their battle. They hope to surprise the king 
at the passage of the river. He must halt on this side 
or all is lost From that range of low hills most likely 
you will see the enemy advancing. — Farewell." . 

Ouerin, who had never for a moment doubted the 
young knight's innocence, did not of course attempt to 
stay him, and De Coucy once more galloped on at full 
speed. He soon began to fall in with stragglers from 
the different bodies of the royal forces : camp followers, 
plunderers, skirmishers, pedlers, jugglers, cooks, and 
all the train of extraneous living lumber attached to an 
army of the thirteenth century. From these he could 
gain no certain information of where the king was to be 
found. Some said he had passed the bridge, — some 
said he was j^et in the rear; and, finding that they 
were all as ignorant on the subject as himself, the 
young knight sped on ; and passing by several of the 
thick battalions, which were hurrying on through clouds 
of July dust towards the bridge, he demanded of one 
of the leaders, where was the king. 

" I heard but now that fce was in that green meadow 
to the right," replied the other knight; "and see!" 
he added, pointing with his lance, " that may be he, 
under those ash-trees." 

De Coucy turned his eyes in the direction the other 
pointed, and perceived a group of persons, some on 
horseback, some on foot, standing round one who, 
stretched upon the grass, lay resting himself under the 
shadow of a graceful clump of ash-trees. Close 
behind him' stood a squire, holding a casque in liis 

Vol. n.— K 
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hand; and another, at a little distance, kept. in the 
ardour of a magnificent battle-horse, that, neighing and 
pawing the grass, seemed eager to join the phalanx 
that defiled before him. 

It was evidently the king who lay there ; and De 
Coucy, bringing his men to a halt at the side of the 
high-road, sdong which the rest were pressing, troop 
after troop, towards the bridge,, spurred on, followed by 
his squires, alone, and rode up to tfie group at once. 

Philip Augustus raised his eyes to De Concy^s face 
as he came up ; and, at a few paces, the young knight 
sprang firom his horse, and casting his rein to Hugo 
de Barre, approached the monarch. 

*' My loid,'' said he earnestly, as soon as he was 
within hearing, ** I beseech you to order a halt, anid 
command your troops who have passed the bridge to 
return. The enemy are not half a mile firom you ; and 
before half the army can pass, you will be attacked on 
all sides.** 

De Coucy spoke rapidly, and the king answered in 
the same manner. **Sir Guy de Coucy,** said he, 
without rising however, '*you are accused to me of 
treason. Ought I to listen to counsel firom a man in 
that situation T 

'* My lord the king,** replied the knight ; ** God send 
you many such good traitors as 1 am ! There is the 
enemy's plan of attack ; — at least, so I believe, for I 
have not opened it. You will see by the seal it is 
firom the Duke of Brabant ; and by the superscription, 
that it is to the Duke of Limburg, together with Count 
Julian of the Mount, and Count Wilham de la Boche 
Guyon, his allies. I reconnoitred their forces last night ; 
they amount to fifteen thousand men; and lie three 
miles down the river.** 

The king took the paper, and hastily cut the silk 
with his dagger. '^Halt!** cried he, after glancing 
his eye over it. ^ Mareuil de Malvoisin, command z - 
halt! — ^Ho, Guerin!** he cried, seeing the minister 
riding quickly towards hinii *^have you seen tho 
enemy f 
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«*They are advancing with all speed, sire^*' shouted 
the Hospitaller as he rode up. — ^* For God*s sake I sire, 
call hack the troops I They are coming up like the 
swarms of locusts we have seen in Palestine. Their 
spears are like com in August*' 

" We will reap them V* cried Philip, starting up with 
a triumphant smile upon his lip, — ^** we will reap them ! 
— ^To arms ! warriors, to arms !" and putting his foot 
in the stirrup, he stood with his hand upon the horse^s 
neck, turning to those about him, and multiplying his 
orders with the prompt activity of his keen all-grasping 
mind. '' The oriflamme has passed the bridge ; speed 
to bring it back, Renault. — ^Hugo, to the Count of St. 
J^ol f 'bid him return with all haste. — ^De Coucy, I did 
you wrong — ^forget it, and strike this day as you are 
wont. — Guerin, array the host as we determined. See 
that the faithful communes be placed in our own battle, 
but let Arras and Amiens hold the second line. — ^Let 
the barons and the knights stretch out as far as may 
be; — ^remember! every man's own lance and shield 
must be his safeguard. — ^Eustache, speed to the Count 
de Beaumont ; bid him repass the river at the ford, and 
take his place at the right. — ^Now, Guerin, hasten! 
Let the sergeants of Soissons begin the battle, that the 
enemy may be broken ere the knights charge. — ^Away, 
De Coucy ! Lead Tankerville well, and win the day. 
— Guillaume de Mortemar, stay by our person.*' * 

Such were some of the orders given by Philip 
Augustus: then, springing on his horse, he received 
his casque, and, raising the visor, sat in silence gazing 
upon the field, which was clear and open on all sides, 
except the road, through which the troops were still 
seen approaching towards the bridge ; and which, in 
the other direction, wound away towards Tournay, 
through some small woods and valleys, that bid the 
rearguard from view. 

In the mean while, Guerin, whose long experience 
as a Knight Hospitaller qualified him well to marshal 
the army, hastened to arr^ ail the troops that had yet 
arrived on the plain, taking core to keqp the entrance 
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of the bridge free, that the forces which had already 
passed and were retamingupon their steps, might take 
up their position without confusion and disarra3r. At 
that moment, a messenger arrived in breathless haste 
from the rear of the army, stating that the enemy were 
already engaged with the light troops of Auxerre, who 
sustained fiiemselves with difficulty, and demanded 
help. But even while he spoke the two bodies en- 
gaged issued forth upon tlie plain; and the spears 
of the whole imperial army began to bristle over the 
hills. 

The trumpets of the French sounded as their enemies 
appeared ; and it seemed that the emperor was not a 
little surprised to find his adversary so well prepared 
to meet him. 

Whether the unexpected sight of so large a body of 
troops drawn up to oppose them embarrassed the con- 
federates and deranged their plans, or whether, Philip^s 
first line covering the bridge, they did not perceive that 
a ^eat part of his forces were still either on the other 
side of the river or engaged in repassing it, cannot 
now be told ; but they took no advantage of so favour- 
able a moment for attack. The body engaged with the 
rear of Philip*s array was called back ; and wheelinff 
to tiie right of the road by which they came, they tooK 
up their position on the slope of the hills to the north 
of the plain, while Philip eagerly seized the opportunity 
of displaying his forces on the southern side, thus 
having the eyes of his soldiers turned away from the 
burning sun, that shone full in the faces of the adverse 
host. An army commanded by many chiefs is of 
course never well led; for what may be gained by 
consultation is ever lost by indecision; and the two 
great faults thus committed by the confederates were 
probably owing to the uncertainty of their councils. 

However that might be, they suffered Philip greatly 
to recover the unity of his fon^es, and to take up the 
best position on ^e field; after which succeeded a 
pause, as if they hesitated to begin the strife, though 
theirs had been the party to follow and to uige thw 
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toemy to a battle, and thoush they had overtaken him 
at the precise moment which they had themselves 
planned, and in which an attack must have proved the 
most disastrous. 



\ , .CHAPTER XX. 

For several minutes after the two armies were thus 
ranged opposite each other, .both stood without mo- 
tion, gazing on the adverse boat. The front line was 
composed almost entirely of cavalry, which formed in 
those days the great strength of an army, and uniformly 
decided the event of a battle ; but between the long 
battalions of the knights and men-at-arms were ranged 
close bodies of crossbowmen and archers, who waited 
but a signal to commence the engagement with their 
missiles. ,; ■ - 

Standing thus face to face, with but a narrow space 
between them, the two hosts seemed as if contemplating 
the glittering array of the field, which, if we may be- 
lieve the " Branch of Royal Lineages^ offered on either 
part as splendid a pageant as ever a royal court ex- 
hibited on fdte or tournament ** There," it says in its 
naif jargon, *' you might, see many a pleasant coat-oC 
arms, and many a neat and gentle device, tissued of 
gold and various shuung colours, blue, vermiHon, yel- 
low, and green. There were to be seen serried shields 
and neighing horses, and ringing arms, pennons and 
banners, and helms and glittering crests." 

To the left of the imperial army appeared Ferrand 
Count of Flanders, with an immense host of hardy 
Flemings, together with the Count de Boulogne and 
several other of the minor confederates ; while, opposed 
to him was the young Duke of Champagne, the Duke 
of Burgundy, and the men of the commune of Soissons. 
To the right of the imperial army was a small body of 
English, with the Duke of Brabant and his forces ia 
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face of the Oomta de Dreux, the Bishop of BeaiiT&i«, 
and a hody of the troops of the clergy; while in the 
centre of each host, and conspicuous to both, were 
Otho, Emperor of Germany, and Philip Augustus of 
France, commanding in person the chosen knights of 
either monarchy. 

In the midst of the dark square of lances that sur- 
rounded the emperor was to be seen a splendid car, 
from the centre of which rose a tall pole, bearing on 
the top the imperial standard, a golden eagle hovering 
above a dragon; while beside Philip Augustus was 
borne the royal banner of France,* consisting of an 
azure field embroidered with fleurs-de-lis of gold. On 
either hand of the king were ranged the knights selected 
to attend his person, whom we find named as William 
des Barres, Barthelmy de Roye, Peter de Malvoisin, 
Gerard Scropha, Stephen of Longchamp, William of 
Mortemaf, John of Rouvrai, William de Garlande, and 
Henry Count de Bar, all men distinguished in arms, 
and chosen for theb high and chivalrous qualities. 
' A dead silence pervaded the field. Each host, as 
we have said, gazed upon the other, still and motion- 
less, waiting in awful expectation the first movement 
which should begin the horrid scene of carnage abtoit 
to follow. It wanted but a word — a sign — ^the level- 
ling of a lance — ^the soxmding of a trumpet, to cast the 
whole dark mass of bloodthirsty insects there as- 
sembled into strife and mutual destruction: but yet 
there was a pause, as if each monarch felt the dreadful 
responsibility which that signal would bring upon his 
head, and hesitated to give it. Some reflections of the 
kind certainly passed through the mind of Philip Au- 
gustus ; for, turning to William de Mortemar, he said, 
*< We must begin the fight, — ^I seek not their blood, but 
God gives us a right to defend ourselves. They have 
leagued to crush me, and the carnage of this day be upon 
their head. Where is the oriflammef he continued, 
looking round for the consecrated banner of St. Denis. 



* AdUknoi buamtnm the ftmoiw ariflmoM^ whtak ^ii« tb* 
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**It has not yet repassed the river, sire," replied 
Clerard Scropha. *f I hear the tramp of the communes 
still coming over the bridge and filling up the ranks 
l)ehind. The oriflamme was the first banner that 
passed, and therefore of course will be the last that 
returns.** 

^We must not wait for it then,** said the king. 
** Hemy de Bar, speed to Guerin, who is on the right, 
with the Count de St. Paul ; bid them begin the battle 
by throwing in a few men-at-arms to shake tliat heavy 
line of the Flemings. Then let the knighte charge." 

The young count bowed low, and set spurs to his 
horse ; but his very passage along the line was a signal 
for the confederates to commence the fighl; A flight 
of arrows and quarrels instantly darkened the sky, and 
fell thick as had among the ranks of the French ; the 
trumpets sounded, the lances were levelled, and two of 
the ^g's chaplains, who were placed at a little dis- 
tance behind him, began to sing the hundred and forty- 
third psalm, while the tears rolled plentifully from their 
eyes, fix)m the effects of mingled fear, agitatioui and 
devotion. 

In the mean while a hundred and fifty sergeants-of* 
rfirms charged the whole force of the Count of^anders, 
according to the order of the king. His int^don was 
completely fulfilled.* Dropping the poiats* of their 
lances, the French men-at-arms cast themselves into 
the midst of the Flemish knights, who, indignant at 
being attacked by men who had not received the 
honours of chivalry, fell upon them furiously, with little 
regard to their own good order. 

In an instant the horses of the French men-at-arms 

* lAcurne de St. PalaTe was decidedly wronff in attribating the use or the 
ItQce solely to knights. Besides the example betbre given, the present instance 
of the sergeants of Soissoos pots the matter beyond doiU»t. The words of 
Guillaume Giiiart I 



" Se^jana^'armes cent et einquante. 
Criant Moojoie ! ensemble brochent 
Vers les rens des Flamens desoochent 
' Les pointes dot lanoes enelines," dkc. 

nat the sergeants-of-anns of Solssons were simple boighers is erident fton 
tka eoQtempt with which the Flemish hnights ncei'ved them.— Gnil. le Brattiw 
iBTk.rULAiig. 
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were all slain; but being men of the oommune of 
Soisaons, train^ to fight on foot aa well as on hone* 
back, diey prolonged &e fight hand to hand with the 
enemy's knights, and completely succeeded in throwing 
the centre of the imperial left wing into disarray. At 
that moment the battalion of knights under the Count 
de St. Paul charged in support of the men-at-arms, and 
with their lon^ lances levelled in line swept all before 
tl\em, cleaving through the host of Flemings, and scat- 
termg them abroad upon the plain, as a thunderbolt 
strikes a pine and rends it into atoms. 

The strife thus begun upon the right wing of the 
royal army toon communicated itself with the centre ; 
where, on a small mound, sat PhUip Augustus, viewing 
with a calm observing eye the progress of the battle, 
though gradually the dust and steam of the fight, and 
the confused groups of the combatants, falling every 
moment into greater disorder, woidd have confounded 
a less keen and experienced glance than his. 

Though the left was now also engaged, the monarch's 
eye principally rested upon the right wing of his forces, 
where the Count of St. Paul, the Dukes of Burgundy, 
and Champagne were still struggling hard with the 
Flemings, whose second and thurd Ime, having come 
up, had turned the fortune of the day, and were driving 
back the French towards the river. 

*^ By the Lord of Heaven t Burgundy is down I" cried 
Philip. — '*Ho, Michel, sallop to Sir Guy de Coucy; 
tell him to charge with the men of Tankerville, to sup- 
port the good Duke of Burgundy ! Away !" 

The sergeant to whom he spoke galloped ofiT like 
lightning to the spot where De Coucy was placed as a 
reserve. 

**By Heaven! the duke is down, and his banne| 
too !" continued the king, turning to Guerin, who now 
had joined him. ^De Coucy moves not vet 8t 
Denis to boot ! they will turn our flank. Is the knight 
coward or mad T— Away , Guerin ! Bid him charge fa^ 
his honour." 

But the king saw not what De Coucy saw, thai a 



ftesh eoips of the confedentes was deboaching from 
die road behind the imperiU aimy. If he attacked the 
Flemings before this body had advanced, he not only 
left his own rear unguarded, bnt the flank of the whole 
army totally exposed. He paused, therefore, notwith* 
standing the critical situation of the Duke of Burgundy, 
dll such time as this fresh body had, in the hurry and 
ecuifusion of their arrival, advanced between him and 
the Flemings. 

Then, however, the fifteen hundred lances he com* 
manded were levelled in an instant ; the trumpets 
sounded, the chargers sprang forward, and, hurled like 
an avalanche against the flank of this newly-arrived 
corps, the squadron of De Coucy drove them in pell* 
mell upon the Flemings, forced the Flemings them* 
sdves back upon the troops of the emperor, and left a 
dear space for the soldiers of Burgimdy and Champagne 
to raUy round their chiefs. 

** Brave De Coucy !" cried the king, who had marked 
the manceuvre. ^'Grood knight !-~Stout lance! All 
goes down before him. Burgundy is up. His banner 
waves again. — Ride, Walter the young, and compli- 
ment the duke for me. — ^Who are these coming down T 
1 cannot see for the dust.** 

'* They are the burgesses of Compiegne and Abbe- 
ville, and the oriflamme, sire,** replied Guillaume dcs 
Barres. *'They want a taste of the fight, and are 
forcing themselves in between us and those Saxon 
«erfs, who are advancing straight towards us.** 

As he spoke the men of the communes, eager to 
signalize themselves in the service of a king who had 
done so much for them, marched boldly in to the very 
front of the battle, and mingled hand to hand witli an 
immense body of German infantry that were approach* 
in? rapidly towards the king. 

The French communes, however, were inferibr to the 
burty Saxons, both in number and in strength; and 
were, after an obstinate fight, driven back to the* very 
foot of the mound on which Philip was placed. TTie 
knights and men-at-arms who surrounded him^ seeing 
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the battle so near the monarch's person, charged throngh 
the ranks of the burgesses, and, mingling with the 
Saxon infantry, cut them down in all directions with 
Aeii long heavy swords. The German chivalry again 
spurred forward to support their own communes ; and 
the fight became general around the immediate person 
of the monarch, who remained on the summit of the 
hillock, with no one but the Count de Montigny, bear- 
ing his standard, and Sir Stephen of Longchamp, who 
h^ refrained from following the rest into the meUe. 

*« For God's sake ! sire, retire a little !" said the 
knight « ^ if you are hurt, all it lost." 

*' Not a step, for a thousand empires I** replied the 
king, drawing down his visor and unsheadiing hia 
sword, as he behdd three or four German knights 
spurring towards him at full career, followed by a large 
troop of footmen, contending with the burghers of 
Compiegne. " We must do our devoir as a knight as 
well as a king, Sbr Stephen." 

** Mine then as a knight !" cried Stephen of Long- 
champ, laying his lance in rest ; and on he galloped at 
the foremost of the German knights, whom be hurled 
dead from his horse, pierced from side to side with the 
iron of the spear. 

The German that followed, however, without spend- 
ing a blow on the French knight's casque, plunged his 
sword in his horse's chest, at a spot where the iron 
barding was wanting. Rider and horse went down at 
once ; and the German, springing to the ground, drew 
a long knife from his side, and knelt upon his prostrate 
adversary's chest 

'* Denis Moilntjoyl'' cried the king, galloping on to 
the aid of his faithful follower. ^* Denis Mountjoy ! 
au secours !" But before he could arrive, the German 
knight had plunged his knife through the bars of ths 
fallen man's helmet ; and Stephen Longchamp was no 
more. The monarch avenged him, however, if he 
could not save; and, as the Sax<»i's head was bent 
down, accomplishing his bloody purpose, he struck him 
«o fierce a blow on the back of lus neck, with the full 
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«way of a vigorous and practised ann, that the hood of 
his mail-shirt yielded at once to the blow, and the edge 
of the weapon drove on through the backbone. 

At that moment, however, the king found himself 
siUTOunded on every side by the German foot, who 
hemmed him ia with their short pikes. The only knight 
who was near him was the Count de Montigny, bearing 
the royal banner ; and nothing was to be seen around 
but the fierce faces'^f the Saxon pikemen looking out 
from under their stbel caps, drawing their circle doser 
and closer round him^ and £zing their eager eyes upoa. 
the crown that he wovs on the crest of his helmet— or 
el^ the forms of some Grerman knights at a short disr 
tance, whirling about like armed phantoms, through the 
elouds of dust that enveloped the whole scene. 

Still Philip fought with desperate valour ; plunging 
his horse into the ranks of the pikemen ; and desding 
sweeping blows around with his sword, which four or 
five times succeeded in clearing the space immediately 
before him* ( 

Well and nobly too did the Count de Montigny do 
his devoir, holding with one hand the royal banner, 
which he raised and depressed continually, to give no- 
tice to all eyes, of the monarch's danger ; and striking 
with the -other on every side round Philip's person, 
which he thus protected for many minutes from the 
near approach of his enemies. 

It was in vain, however, that the king and his haa- 
ner-bearer displayed such feats of chivalrous valoun 
Closer and closer the German burgesses hemmed them 
in. Many of the Saxon knights became attracted by 
the sight of the royal banner, and were urging their 
horses through the mel^e towards the spot where the 
conflict was raging so fiercely, when one of the serfs 
crept close to the king's charger. Philip felt his horse 
reeling underneath him ; and, in a moment, the animaJi 
fell to the ground, bearing its rider down along with it. 

A. hundred of the long three-edged knives with 
which many of the Saxons fought fliat day were in- 
jatandy at the king's throat, and at the bars of his he]r 
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met. One thought of Agnes— one brief payer to 
Heaven was ail £at seemed allowed to Phikp Augus- 
tus ; but that moment the shout of ** Auvergoe! Att- 
vergne !^ rang upon his ear and pelded hope. 

With his head bent down to his saddle-bow, receiving 
a thousand blows as he came^ his horse all in foam 
and blood, his armour hacked, dented, and broken* 
Thibalt d'Auvergne dore the hostile press with the 
fierce rapidity of a falcon in its stoop. He checked 
his horse but by the royal banner ; he sprang to the 
grotmd ; dashed, weltering to the earth, the boors idio 
were kneeling on the prostrate body of the king, and, 
striding over it, whiried his immense mace roimd his 
head, at every blow sending the soul of some Saxon 
on the cold pilgrimage of death. The burgesses reeled 
back ; but at the same time the knights who had been 
advancing, hmied themselves upon the Count d'An- 
vergne, and heaped blow upon blow on his head. 

The safety of the whole host — the life and death, or 
captivity of the king — the destiny of all Europe — per* 
haps of all the world, depended at that moment on the 
arm of a madman. But that arm bore it all nobly up ; 
and, though his armour was actually hewn from his 
flesh ; and he himself bleeding from a hundred wounds, 
he wavered not a step; but, slfil striding over the 
body of the king, as he lay unable to rise, from the 
weight of his horse resting on his thigh — maintained 
his ground, till knight after knight arriving on both sides, 
the combat became more equaL 

Still the fight aroimd the royal banner was doubtful, 
when the battle cry of De Goucy was heard approach- 
ing. '> A Coucy ! a Coucy ! St. Michael I St. Mi- 
chael !** rang over the plain ; and the long lances of 
Tankerville, which had twice completely traversed and 
retraversed the enemy's line,* were seen sweeping on 
in unbroken masses, like a thunder-cloud advancing 
over the heaven. The regular order they had still pre* 

*Tbi« drnuMtmee, however eztraordiaary, to sot the teas tnie; od 

ihnqgii attributed by tbe Tarioiu ehnmictaBi to tariou peraoM» to infiiriniT< 

nlaily by aU wlM> hove deecrlbed tbe tanto«r T 
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served, as well as their admirable tnioine, and confi- 
dence in their leader, gave them vast atRvenoritjr, Ths 
German pikemen were trampled under tbeii tread. 
Tlie knighta were forced back at the point of the spear ; 
die communes of Compi^gne and Abbeville rallied be- 
hind them, and in a abort time the field around thfi 
royal banner was once more clear of all enemiea. 

The first thing was to free the king from the weight 
of his horse, which had been stabbed in the neck, and 
was now quite dead. The monarch rose ; but befors 
he remomtted, though there were a thousand horses 
held ready for him, and a thousand voices pressing him 
to mount, he exclaimed, " Where is the Count d'Au- 
rergne ? I owe him life. — Stand back, Guillaume des 
Barres ! yaui foot is on fais chest. 'T^wt is he in the. 
black armour r i^ .- 

It was indeed the unhappy Count d'Auvergne, who 
had borne up under a multitude of wounds till the life 
of the king was in safety. He had then fallen in ihe 
mel^e, strUting still, and lay upon a heap of dtud that 
his hand had made. By Uie king's cnder, his I'^isque 
was instantly unlaced ; and Philip himself, kneeling 
beside him, raised his head upon his knee, anil gazed 
in the ashy face to see if the flame of life's frail Inmp 
was extinct indeed in tlie breast of him who had siived 
him from the tomb. 

D'Auvergne opened his eyes, 3nd looked faintly in 
the face of the monarch. His lips moved, but no sound 
issued from them. 

** If thou diesc, Auvergne," said Philip, in the fiilness 
of his gratitude, " I have lost my beat subject" 

The count made another eflbrt to apeak. The king 
stooped over him, and inclined his ear. " Tell her," 
said the broken accents of the dying man, — " tell her 
—that for her love — I died — to save your life." 

" I will," said Philip Augustus ^— " on my faith, I 
will ! and I know her not, or she will weep your fall." 

There was something like a faint smile played round 
the dying knight's lip ; his eyea fixed upon the king, 
«Bd the spirit Aat lifted them passed away for ever ) 
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^ Farewell, AuTergneP said the king. — ^DesBaneiv^ 
see his body removed and honoured. — And now, good 
Imi^ts," cried he, springing on horseback, " how fares 
the fight! My eyes have been absent too long. But, 
by my faith, you have worked well while I was down. 
The enemy^s left is flying, or my sight deceives me.** 

" 'Tis true, my lord I — ^'tis true !" replied Guillaume 
des Barres ; '' and Ferrand of Flanders himself is taken 
by the Duke of Burgundy.** 

^ Thvak God for that!** cried Philip, and he turned 
his eyes quickly to the centre. ^ They seem in strange 
confusion there. — ^Where is the imperial standard? 
Where is Otho himself r 

^ Otho has to do with Peter of Malvoisin and Ge- 
rard the Sow,** rephed William des Barres, laughing; 
** and finds' them unpleasant neighbours doubtless. 
But do you know, sire, that a pike head is sticking in 
your cuirass V* 

^ Mind not that !** cried the king ; ^ let us charge ! 
Otho's ranks ue broken ; his men dispersed ; one gal- 
lant charge, and the day is ours. — ^Down with your 
lances, De Coucy ! — Men of Soissons, follow the king ! 
— ^Knights, remember your renown ! — ^Burghers, fight 
for your firesides — ^Denis Mountjoy! — ^Upon them! 
Charge !" 

It was the critical moment. Otho might have rallied; 
and his forces were still more than double those of the 
king ; while the Count de Boulogne and the English, 
though ihe Earl of Salisbury had been dashed from his 
horse by the mace of the bellicose Bishop of Beauvais, 
were still fnaintaining the fight to the left. The well- 
timed and well-executed charge of the king, however, 
accompanied, as he was, by the choice chivalry of his 
realm, who had gathered about him to his rescue, 
decided the fate of the day. The Germans fled in 
confusion. Otho himself narrowly escaped being taken ; 
and though a part of the right wing of the confederates 
retreated in somewhat better array, yet the defeat even 
there was complete, and the Earl of Salisbury and thtf 
Count de Boulogne were both made prisoners. 
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For nearly six hours the combat lasted; and when 
at last the flight was cofllplei^, the number of prisoners 
was so great that Philip dared not allow his troops to 
pursue the fugitives for any length of way, lest he should 
be mastered at last by those he had just conquered. 

At five o'cloi;k the tnimpets sounded to the standard 
to recall the pursuers ; and thus ended the felmous battle 
of Boyines — a strife and a victory scarcely paralleled in 
history. 



CHAPTER XXL 

The hurry and confusion of the battle was over; 
order was greatly restored; and the victorious army 
had encamped on the banks of the river, when Philip 
Augustus retired to his own tent ; and, after having been 
disarmed by his attendants, commanded that they should 
leave him alone for an hour. No one was permitted to 
approach ; and the monarch sat down to meditate over 
the vast and mighty deed he had accomplished. 

Oh, what a whirlpool of contending feelings must 
have been within his bosom at that moment ! Policy, 
triumph, ambition, hate, revenge, and love, each claimed 
their place in his heart. ' V 

The recollection of the difficulties he had overcome; 
the fresh memory of the agitating day in which he had 
overcome them ; the glorious prospects yet to come— 
the past, the present, and the future — ^raised their voices ' 
together, and, with a sound like thunder, called to him, 
"Bejoicei" 

But Philip Augustus sat with his hands clasped over 
his eyes, in deep and even melancholy* thought. A feel- 
ing of his mortality mingled, he knew not why or how, 
even with the exultation of his victory. To his mind's 
eye, a shadow, as if from the tomb, was cast over the 
tanner of his triumph. A feeling of man's transitozy 
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litdeness, — ft yearning after some more snbatanttat 
glory, chastened the pride of the conqueror ; andt bending 
the knee before Heaven's throne, he prayed fervently 
to the Giver of all victory. 

After long, de^ thought, he recalled his attendants ; 
received several Inessengers that had come on from 
Lille ; and, ordering the hangings of his tent to be drawn 
up, he commanded the various chieftains who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in that day's conflict to be called 
around him. 

It was a beautiftil summer evening ; and the rays of 
the declining sun shone over the field of batde, into the 
tent of the victor, as he sat surrounded by all ihe pomp 
of royalty, receiving the greatest and noblest of his 
land. For each he had some gratulatory word, some 
mention of their deeds, some praise of their exertions ; 
and there was a tempered moderation in his smiley a 
calm grave dignity of aspect, that relieved his greater 
barons ftY>m the fears which even they, who had aided 
to win it, could not help feeling, respecting the height 
to** which such a victory might carry his ambition- 
There was not a touch of pride in his deportment- 
no, not even of the humility with which pride is some- 
times fond to deck itself. It was evident that he knew 
he had won ^ great battle, and rejoiced : — ^that he had 
vanquished his enemies — ^that he had conquered a con- 
federated world ; — but yet he never felt himself more 
mortal, or less fancied himself kindred to a god. He 
had triumphed in anticipation — the arrogance of victory 
had exhausted itself in expectation ; and he found it 
not so great a thing to have overcome a universe as 
he had expected. 

** Thanks, brave Burgundy ! thanks P* cried he, gram> 
ing the hand of the duke, as he approached him. ^ We 
have won a great triumph ; and Burgundy has fidly done 
his part — ^By my faith ! Lord Bishop of Beauvais, thy 
mace is as good a weapon as thy crosier. I trust thou 
mayst often find texts in scripture to justify thy so 
amiting the king's enemies." 

^I BfHll no Uoodi sire," replied the wariike bishop: 
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** to knock on the head is not to spill blood* let it be 
remarked.^ 

^ We have, at all events, with thine aid, my Lord of 
Beauvais," said the king, smiling at the prelate's nice 
distinction, — *^ we have, at all events, knocked on the 
head a great and foul confederation against our peace 
and liberties. — ^Ha ! my young Lord of Champagne ! 
Valiantly hast thou won thy knighthood. — Guillaume 
des Barres, thou art a better knight than any of the 
round table ; and to mend thy cellarage, I give thee five 
hundred acres in my valley of Soissons. — ^And Pierre 
de Dreux too, art thou, for once in thy life, satisfied 
with hard blows ! — De Coucy, my noble De Coucy ! 
to whom I did some wrong before the battle. As thou 
hast said thyself, De Coucy, €rod send me ever such 
traitors as thou art ! However, I have news for thee, 
wiH make thee amends for one hard word. — ^Welcome, 
St Yalery ! — as welcome as when you came to my 
succour Uiis fair morning. — ^Now, lords, we will see 
the prisoners — ^not to triumph over them, but that they 
may know their fate.** 

According to the king's commands, the several 
prisoners of high rank who had been taken that morn- 
ing were now brought before him ; a part of the cere- 
mony to which even his own barons looked with some 
doubt and anxiety, as well as the captives themselves ; 
for among those who had fought on the other side 
were many who were not only traitors to the king, in- 
asmuch as violating their oath of homage rendered 
them so— but traitors under circumstances of high 
aggravation, after repeated pardon and many a personal 
favour ; yet who were also linked, by the nearest ties 
of kindred, to those in whose presence they now stood 
as prisoners. The first that appeared was the Earl 
of Salisbury, who, in the fear caused by the number 
of prisoners, had been bound with strong cords, and 
was still in Uiat condition when brought before the king. 

•• I am sorry to see you here, William of Salisbury," 
said Philip frankly. ** But why those cords upon your 
kands? Wlio has dared, so unworthily, to bind a 
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noble knight! Off with them! quick! Will yoa nol 
yield yourself a true prisoner?^ 

**With all my heart, Sir King,** replied the earl, 
^ since I may no better. The knaves tied me, I fancy, 
lest the prisoners should eat up their conquerors. But, 
by my faith ! had the cowanlly scum who have run 
from the field but fought even like your gownsmen, we 
should hare won few prisoners, but some glory." 

^ For form's sake ! we must have some one to be 
hostage for your faith,** said the king ; *' and then, good 
knight, you shall have as much liberty as a prisoner 
may. — ^Who will be William of Salisbury's surety f 

'^That will I," said De Coucy, stepping forward. 
*^ In hfe and lands, though I have but little of the last.** 

** Thank thee, old friend," said the earl, grasping his 
hand. '' We fought in different parts of the field, or we 
would have tried some of our old blows : but 'tis well as 
it is, though 'twas a bishops they tell me, knocked me on 
the head. I saw him not, in faith, or I would have split 
his mitre for his pains." 

Prisoner after prisoner was now brought before the 
king, to most of whom he ?poke in a tone to allay their 
fears. On Ferrand of Flanders, however, he bent his 
brows, strongly moved with indignation, when he re* 
membered the presumptuous vaunting of that vain light 
prince, who had boasted that within a month he would 
ride triumphant into Paris. 

*^Now, rebellious vassal," said the monarch, with 
severe dignity of aspect. ^* What fate does tliy treason 
deserve ? Snake, thou hast stung us for fostering thee 
in our bosom, and the pleasures of Paris, shown to thee 
in the hospitality of our court, have made thee covet 
the heritage of thy lord. As thou hast boasted, so shall 
it befall thee ; and thou shalt ride in triumph into our 
capital; but, by heaven's Queen! it shall not be lo 
sport with jugglers and courtesans !" 

Ferrand turned deadly pale, in his already excited 
fears misconstruing the king's words. ** I hope, my 
lord," said he, ** that you unll think well before yoa 
strike at my life. Remember, I am but your vassal for 4 
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fbese lands of Flanders in right of my wife — that I am 
the son of an independent monarch, and my life may 
not — " 

** Thy life !" cried Philip, his lip curling with scoin. 
— *• Fear not for thy pitiful life ! Get thee gone ! I 
butcher not my prisoners ; but, by the Lord ! I will 
take good care that ye rebel not again ! — ^Now, Renault 
of Boulogne," he continued, turning to the gigantic 
Count of Boulogne, who of all the confederates had 
fought the longest and most desperately, entertaining no 
hope of life if taken, both from being one of the chief 
instigators of the confederacy, and from many an old 
score of rebellion not yet wiped off between himself and 
the king. He appeared before the monarch, however,'^ 
with a frank smile upon his jorial countenance, as if 
prepared to endure with good humour the worst that 
could befall ; and seeing tliat, as a kind of trophy, one 
of the pages bore in his enormous casque, on the crest 
of which he had worn two of the broad blades of whale- 
bone, near six feet high, he turned laughing to those 
around, while the king spoke to Ferrand of Flanders-^ 
^ Good faith,** said he, ** I thought myself a leviathan, 
but they have managed to catch me notwithstanding.** 

*'Now, Renault of Boulogne," said the king, sternly, 
— ^" how often have I pardoned thee — canst thou tell V 

" Faith, my lord !" replied the count, " I never was 
good at reckoning ; but this I do know, that you have 
granted m^ my life oftener than I either deserved or ex- 
pected, though I cannot calculate justly how oflen.** 

*' When you do calculate, then,** said Philip, ^ add 
another time to the list ; but, remember, by the bones 
of all the saints ! it is the last !** 

" Faith ! my lord,«you shall not break their bones for 
me,** replied the count '* For I have made a resolu- 
tion to be your good vassal for the future ; and, as my 
good friend Count Julian of the Mount says, my reso- 
lutions are as immoveable as the centre." 

^ Ha, Count Julian !" said the king. ^ Tou are wel- 
come, fair count ; and, by heaven, we have a mind to 
deiil hardly with you. You have been a comer and 
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SiBTj sir, in all these enrandB. Yoa hare been one of 
e chief sdrrers-up of my vassals against me ; and by 
the Lord ! if block and axe were ever well won, yoo 
have worked for them. However, here stands Sir Guy 
de Goucy, tme knight, and the king's firiend ; give him 
the hand of your dau^ter, his lady-love, and yon save 
yoor head upon your shoulders.'' 

*'My lord, it cannot be," replied old Sir Julian, 
stoutly. ^ I have already given die knight his answer. 
What I have said, is said — ^my resolutions are as iny 
moveable as the centre, and I'd sooner encounter the 
axe than break them." 

**Then, by heaven ! the axe shall be your doom I" 
cried Philip, giving way to one of his quick bursts of 
passion, at the bold and obstinate tone in which his 
rebellious vassal dared to address him. '* Away with 
him to the block ! and know, old mover of rebel* 
lions, that your lands and lordships, and your daugh* 
ter's hand, I, as your sovereign lord, will give to this 
brave knight, after you .have suffered the punishment of 
your treason and your obstinacy." 

Sir Julian's cheek turned somewhat pale, and his eye 
twinkled ; but he merely bit his lip ; and, firm in his 
impenetrable obstinacy, offered no word to turn aside 
the monarch's wrath. De tDoucy, however, stepped 
forward, and prayed the king, as Sir Julian had been 
taken by his own men, to give him over to him, when 
he doubted not he would be able to bring him to reason. 

^ Take him then, De Coucy," said Philip ; ^ I give 
vou power to make what terms with him you like ; but 
before he quits this presence, he consents to his daugh- 
ter's marriage with you, or he quits it for the block. 
Let us hear how you will convert him." 

^ What I have said, is said !" muttered Sir Julian,—- 
** my resolutions are as immoveable as the centre 1" 

*« Sir Julian," said De Coucy, standing forward before 
the circle, while the prisoner made up lus face to a look 
of sturdy obstinacy, that would have done honour to an 
old, well-seasoned mule, ** you told me once, that I 
mi^ claim your daughter's hand, if ever— OuillaaBM 
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de la Roche Guyon, to whom you had promised her, 
being dead — ^you should be fairly my prisoner, and I 
could measure acre for acre with your land. Now, I 
have to tell you, that William de la Roche fell on yonder 
plain, pierced from the back to the front by one of the 
lances of Tankerville, as he was flying from the field. 
You are, by the king's bounty and my good fortune, my 
true and lawful prisoner ; and surely the power of saying 
your life and givmg you freedom may be reckoned 
against wealth and land." 

" No, no !" said Sir Julian. "What I have said—" 

But he was interrupted by the king, who had recovered 
from the first heat into which Sir Julian's obstinacy had 
cast him, and was now rather amused than otherwise 
with the scene before him. ^'Hold, Count Julian I** 
cried he ; ^ do not make any objection yet. The only 
difilculty is about the lands, it seems — that we will soon 
remove." 

" Oh, that alters the case," cried Count Julian, not 
sorry in his heart to be relieved from the painful neces- 
sity of maintaining his resolution at the risk of his life. 
" If you, sire, in your bounty, choose to make him my 
equal in wealth — ^William de la Roche Guyon being 
dead, and I being his prisoner, — all the conditions will 
be fulfilled, and he shall have my daughter. What I 
have said is as firm as fate." 

"Well then," replied the king, glancing his eye 
towards the barons, who stood round, ismiling at the 
old knight's mania, " we will not only make De Coucy 
your equal in wealth. Sir Julian, but far your superior. 
*— A court of peers, lords ! — a court of peers ! Let my 
peers stand round." 

Such of the spectators as were by right peers of 
France advanced a step from the other persons of the 
circle, and the king proceeded. 

" Count Julian of the Mount !" said he, in a stern 
voice, " We, Philip the Second, King of France, with 
the aid and counsel of our peers, do pronounce you guilty 
of leze majesty ; and do declare all your feoffs, lands 
and lordships, wealth, furniture, and jewels, forfeited and 
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confiscate to the crown of France, to^use and dispoae 
thereof as shall he deemed expedient !" 

*< A judgment ! a judgment !** cried the peers, while 
the countenance of poor Count Julian fell a thousand 
degrees. — '' Now, sir,'' continued the king, ** without a 
foot of land in Europe, and without a besant to bless 
yourself, — William de la Roche Guyon being dead, and 
you that good knight's prisoner, — ^we call upon you to 
fulfil your word to him, and consent to his marriage 
with your daughter Isadore, on pain of being held false 
and manswom, as well as stubborn and mulish." 

** What I have said is said !" replied Count Julian, 
putting forth his wonted proposition in a very crestfallen 
tone. *'My resolutions are always as firm as the 
centre. — ^De Coucy, I promised her to you under such 
circumstances. They are fulfilled, and she is yours — 
though it is hard that I must marry my daughter to a 
beggar." 

** Beggar, sir !" cried the king, his brow darkening 
again ; ^ let me tell you, that £ough rich enough in 
worth and valour alone to match the daughter of a 
prince. Sir Guy de Coucy, as he stands there, possesses 
double in lands and lordships what you have ever pos- 
sessed. — De Coucy, it is true : the lands and lordships 
of Tankerville, and all those fair domains upon the 
banks of the broad Rhone possessed by the Count of 
Tankeryille, who wedded your father's sister, are now 
yours, by a charter in our royal treasury, made under 
his hand some ten years ago, and warranted by our 
consent. We have ourself, pressed by the necessities 
of the state, taken for the last year the revenue of those 
lands, purposing to make restitution — to you, if it should 
appear that the count was really dea^— to him, if he 
returned from Palestine, whither he was said to have 
gone. But we find ourself justified by an unexpected 
event. We acted in this by the counsel of the wise 
and excellent hermit of Vincennes, now a saint in God's 
paradise : and we have just learned, that the Count de 
Tankerville himself it was who died ten days ago in 
the person of that same Bernard, the anchorite of Yin* 
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eennes. He had lived there in that holy disguise for 
many years ; and it was so long since we had seen him, 
the change in his person, by fasts and macerations, was 
80 great, and his appearance as a hermit altogether so 
different from what it was as the splendid Count of 
Tankerville, that, though not liable to forget the faces 
we have seen, in his case we were totally deceived. 
On his deathbed he wrote to us this letter, full of pious 
instruction and good counsel. At the same time, he 
makes us the unnecessary prayer of loving and protect* 
ing you. You, therefore, wed the proud old man^s 
daughter, far his superior in every gift of fortune ; and, 
as some punishment to his vanity and stubbornness, we 
endow you and your heirs with all those feoffs that he 
has justly forfeited, leaving you to make what provision 
for his age you yourself may think fit.** 

Count Julian hung his head ; but here let it be said 
that he had never any cause to regret that the king had 
cast his fortunes into such a hand ; for De Coucy was 
one of those whose hearts, nobly formed, expand rather 
than contract under the sunshine of fortune. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Six days had elapsed after the scenes we have 
described in our last two chapters, and Philip Augustus 
had taken all measures to secure the fruits of his vic- 
tory, when, at the head of a gay party of knights and 
attendants; no longer burdened with warlike armour, 
but garmented in the light and easy robes of pea^e, the 
conquering monarch spurred along the banks of the 
Oise, anxious to make Agnes a sharer of his joy, and 
to tell her, that though the crafty policy of Rome still 
prolonged the question of his divorce, he was now 
armed with power to dictate what terms he pleased, 
•nd to bring her enemies to her feet. 
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The six months had now more than expired 
which he had consented not to see her; and that 
absence had given to his love all that magic light with 
which memory invests past happiness. The brightest 
delight too of hope was added to his feelings, — the hope 
of seeing joy reblossom on the cheek of her he loved, 
and the inspiration of the noblest purpose that can wing 
human endeavour, carried him on, — the purpose of 
raising, and comforting, and bestovring happiness. 

It may easily be believed then that the monarch was 
in one of his gayest and most gladsome moods ; and 
to De Coucy, who rode by his side, full of as high 
hopes and glad anticipations as himself, he ever and 
anon poured forth some of the bright feelings that were 
swelling in his bosom. 

The young knight too-— hurrying on towards the 
castle of RoUeboise, where Isadore, now his own, won 
by knightly deeds and honoi^ble effort, still remained 
uncertain of her fate— gave way once more to the 
natural liveliness of his disposition ; and living in an 
age when ceremony had not drawn her rigid barrier 
between the monarch and his vassal, suffered the high 
spirits which for many months had been, as it were, 
chained down by circumstance to shine out in many a 
quick sally and cheerful reply. 

The death of his companion in arms, tLe unhappy 
Count d*Auvergne, would indeed throw an occasional 
shade over De Coucy's mind. But the regrets which 
we in the present age experience for the loss of a 
friend in such a manner — and which De Coucy was 
formed to feel as keenly as any one — in that ajce met 
with many alleviations. He had died knightly in his 
harness, defending his monarch ; he had fallen upon a 
whole pile of enemies his hand had slain ; he had 
wrought high deeds and won immortal renown. In the 
eyes of De Coucy, such a death was to be envied ; and 
thus, though when he thought of never beholding his 
friend again, he felt a touch of natural grief for his own 
sake ; yet, as he remembered the manner of Iiis fate, 
he felt proud that his friend had so finished his career. 
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It was a bright Jvlj morning, and would have been 
extremely hot had not an occasional ckrad skiittmed 
over the sky, and cast a cool thonsfa fleeting shadow 
upon the earth. One of these had just passed, and 
had let faH a few large drops of rain upon them in its 
course, the glossy stains of which on his black charger's 
neck Philip was examining with the sweet idleness of 
happiness, when De Ooucy called his attrition to a 
pigeon flying overhead. 

- " A carrier-pigeon, as I live ! my lord !" said the 
knight. *' I have seen them oflen in Palestine. ** Look ! 
there is its roll of paper !" 

'^ Has any one a f-ilcon f cried the king, apparently 
more agitated than De Coney expected to see on so 
simple an event. *' I would give a thousand besants 
for a falcon !'' 

One of the king's pages in the train carried, as was 
conunon in those days, even during long journeys, a 
falcon on his wrist; and hearing the monarch's ex- 
clamation, he, in a moment, unhooded his bird, and 
slipped its jesses. Lifting its keen eyes towards the 
sky, the hawk spread its wings at once, and towered 
after the pigeon. 

«* Well flown, good youth !" cried the king. ** What 
is thy name?" — "My name is Hubert," replied the 
boy, somewhat abashed, — ^^ ray name is Hubert, beau 
sire." 

** Hubert ? What, nothing else ? Henceforth, then, 
be Hubert de Fauconpret ;^' and having sportively given 
this name to the youth, — a name which descended 
distinguished to after-years, — ^he turned his eyes towards 
the falcon, and watched its progress through the sky. 
" The bird will miss his stroke, I fear me," said the 
king, tyming towards De Coucy; and then, seeing 
some surprise at his anxiety painted on the young 
knight's countenance, he added, " Tliat pigeon is from 
RoUeboise. I brought the breed from Ascalon. Agnes 
would not have loosed it without some weighty cause!" 

As he spoke, the falcon towered above the pigeon, 
strack it, and at a whistle brought it trembling and half- 

Vol. n.— L 
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dead witk fear to the page, wbo inatantlf delivered il 
fiom the dutehes of its winded enemy, ami gave it into 
the hands of the kmg. Phmp took the scrap of paper 
from the poor bird's neck, caressed it for a mom e nt, 
and then again threw it vp into the air. At first, it 
seemed as S it woidd hav6 faJlen, from the fear which 
it had underg<me, though the well-t|Bained ialcon had not 
injured it in the least After a few faint whirls, how* 
ever, it gained strength again, rose in a perpendicular 
line into the sky, took two or three circles in the air, 
and then darted off at once directly towards Paris. 

In the mean while Philip Augustus gazed upon the 
paper he had thus received; and whatever were the 
contents, they took the colonr from his cheek. Without 
a word he struck his horse violently with his spurs* 
urged him* into the g^op ; and followed by his train 
as best they might, chrew not in his rein till he stood 
before the barbican of the castle of Relieboise. 

Pale cheeks and anxious eyes encountered his glance 
as he dashed over the drawbridge the moment it was 
lowered. "The queen!" cried he, — ^"the queen!* 
How fares the queen ?*' But without waiting for reply 
he sprang to the ground in the court — ^rushed past the 
crowd of attendants, thrcugh the hall, up the staircase, 
and paused not till he reached the door of that chambew 
whioh he and Agnes had inhabited during the first 
months of their union ; and in which^ from its happy 
memories, he knew she would be fond to dwell. There, 
however, he stopped, the beating of his heart seeming 
almost to menace him with destruction if he took a step 
fartlier. 

There was a murmur of voices within ; and after an 
instant's pause he opened the door, and, gliding past 
the tapestiy, stood at the end of the room. 

The chamber was dim, for the night was near ; but 
at the farther extremity was the famt light of a t^>er 
contendmg with the pal^ remains of day. He could 
see, however, that his marriage-bed was arrayed like 
the couch of the dying — that there were priests stand- 
ing xound in silence, and women in tears ; whilis oiui 
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kyfely girl, whose face he knew not, knelt by the bed- 
side and suppmted on her arm the pale and ashy coun- 
tenance of another, oter wjych the f;ray shadow of 
death seemed adrancmg fa^^ 

Philip started forwaii. . Could that be Agnes,-— that 
pale blighted thing, oyer whose dim and glassy eyes a 
Strange unlife-like i^pi was drawn^-the precursor of 
&e shroud! CoulcTtbat he Agnes — the bright — ^the 
beautiful — the beloved ?" 

A faint exclamation, which broke from the attendants 

as they beheld him, reached ejpn the heavy ear of the 

dying. The film was drawn &ck:from her eyes for a 

moment ; life blazed up once more,- and concentrated 

' .all its parting light in the full, glad, ecstatic gaze which 

%-she fixed upon the countenance of him she loved. 

1 A smile of welcome and farewell hung upon her lip; 

ahd, with a last eflfbrt, she stretched fniix her arms 

* towards him. With bitter tears Philip clasped her to 

his bosom. Agnes bent dpwn her head upon hia 

neck — and died ! 

■ Oht glory! oh, victory! oh, power! Ye shining 
emptinesses ! Ye bubbles on the Stream of time ( 
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